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I.-GEOGR&PHY AND HISTORY* 

Bombay, the capital and chief seaport of Western India, 
is situated in lat. 18° 53'* 45' N., long. 

Natural features of Homily. 72 o 52 , E Tho city is bailt on a 

cluster of islands, which, by means of connecting causeways 
and break-waters to shut out the sea, have beon converted 
into a promontory of land, about three miles across at tho northern 
ond where it i9 now joined to tho larger island of Salsette, and 
narrowing to a point of rock at Colaba, the southern extremity, 
where is the lighthouse marking the ontrance to tho harbour. 
This peninsula, or, as it is still called, island of Bombay, covers 
an area of 22 square miles. It “is formed by two unequal 
ranges of whinstone rocks, 1 running nearly parallel to, and at tho 
distance of-about threo miles from each other ; ” and tho City now 
covers these ridges—the highest point in which does not exceed 180 
feet, which is tho height of Malabar Hill just above the eastern 
corner of Back Bay—as well as tho greater part of the plain 

1 Two papers on the Geology of Bombay, ono by Dr. II. J. Carter and the 
Other by Dr. Bulltho late acoompli«kod Editor of tho Lombajf Times, Sura pub¬ 
lished in a collection of o'eo'.ogicni ia r> C y 3 on ;; ts.tm Tnd a, ft copy of which iy m 
the Asiatic Society’s Library. Dr. Buist speaks of tho western ridge us part of 
a basalt barrier running as a great eea-wall from Baaaciu to Aiilmugh. a distance 
Of 70 miles, for wLich he himself had traced it, and broken through only by tho 
creek opening into Bombay Harbour. * **rom this ridge eastward, for the apaco 
of two miles, tl o .bland is almost perfectly flat, using at the highest 8 or 10 iccfc 
Hbovc tho level of tho sea: much oi it would bo submerged at high tides were the 
sea not artificially shut out. A mass of trap, mostly greenstone, extends from 
tho Lighthuufco, at tho extreme south-eastern. end of Colaba, on all the way to 
Siou, on tho eastern side of tho inland, facing tho harbour; instead of firming 
ono continuous ridge liko the basalt from Malabur Point to Mahal uxmee, it often 
Finks down to tho level of tho sea, where it is covered over with alluvium, tuul 
ia only traceable in wells, quarries, and other excavations: it sometimes rises 
into knolls. Bomctunes into beautiful picturesque iittlo hills of about 100 feet in 
elevation. tSion n? tbo Maratkee word Siun —a boundary. Tho Portuguese 
pronounced it co* r. ctly enough; but tho English comip'ly pronounce thy°v <;rd 
aa ii it hod somc-ihiug to do with tho Mount Zion of tho llil-V 
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From Colaba to Mahim on the western shore, facin; 
fiean, is a distance of eight miles; and this side of the Islam 
l with sevoral beautiful bays, accessible only to fishing boats* 
he largest being Back Bay, a false harbour extending from Colaba 
Point round in a graceful sweep to the opposite point of 
Malabar Hill. On the eastern sido of the Island extends the 
deep, capacious and well-sheltered harbour, an arm of the Bea 
studded with islands which separates Bombay and Salsetto from 
the mainland, and, passing round the northern ^hor© of the latter 
inland at Tanna, enters the Indian Ocean again at Bassefn Opposite 
Colaba, the harbour is six miles broad. « The feland of Bombay, or 
Bombaim, as it is called by old writers, has been naturally supposed 
by Europeans to dorivo its name from the Portuguese, jmd to have 
denoted au advantage of its geographical position. But Briggs 
declares, without, however, giving his authority, that in ancient days 
part of the island was called Mahim, and part Muinbaye, from an 
idol. And, certainly, an old temple, dedicated to Moornba Devce, ur 
the goddess Moornba, formerly stood on the plot now called tho 
Esplanade.” (Aadersm.) The Tank and Temple of Mombadevi, in the 
most frequented part of the Nativo Town, still preserve the name. 
Ynle (Marco Polo) detects in the latter part of tho compound uaruo 
Tauna-Maiambu, which, according to Barbosa, was used to designato 
tho Kingdom of the Conean in the beginning of the sixteenth ccmury. 
the first historical mention of tho name Bombay. As, however, 
the place really had no history before the Portuguese occupation, 
it is useless to discuss further tho origin of the name Bombay, 
which, if it be interpreted to mean ' good harbour/* is at 
all events a most felicitous title. The English had long v i '.:d to 
acquire the island, which the Portu¬ 
guese turned to little use, and they had 
made one or two ineffectual attempts to 
get possession of it before it was ceded to England, in 16(51, as part 
of the dowry of tho Infanta Catherine, on hor marriage with Charles 
the Second. Article XI. of the Treaty of June 23, 1661, referring to 
tho cession, ar : g it . ; s made “for tho better improvement of tfco 
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interest and commerce in Uio East Indie?, 'and thathil* 
Great Bntp may be better enabled to assitt, defend, and 
tiro subjects of the Kiog of Portugal j a those parts from 
the power and invasion of the States of the United Provinces/’ 
The Portuguese .a India, however, at that time probably Rented 
as an meult the suggestion that they required English help to protect 
them against tho Dutch. After tho cession, tho Earl of Marlborough 
with a fleot of five man-of-war and 500 troops under Sir Abraham 
Shipman, was sent from Engladd with a Commissioner from Portugal 
to take over tho island. Tho Portuguese Governor, however, when the 
fleet arrived in September 1662. refused to give up the ‘-dependencies’ 
Bombay Salsetto and Caranja, along with tho island itself : and 
Eord Marlborough wont homo, while tho troops were lauded on il.o 
island of Augediva, «if Carwur, where Sir Abraham Shipman and 

mo *‘ f mo “ di#d - an(l Mr. Cooke, Sir Abraham's Socretar- 
signed a convention accepting the cession of the island atone T^’ 
English did not enter Bombay till 1661, and in 1666 tho Kmg. C on- 
idenug the place an unprofitable possession hauded it over to the 

Transfer to tho East India J " dio Ct,m P nn - v 1 uy.mo,’. 

Company. of the annual rent of £10 in gott.” 

•» t , Ono condition of tho CbtotfWa 

■arter, which bound them not to part with tho island, and to pi o. hi- 
a proper garrison fur it, was that “all persons born in Bombiv 
' T * rn ,jt ' "" "a rare I ..ubjocle of England’’ * 

It is not surprising that tho King thought litlIo of hfs ^bitton. 

Stats of the Island in 17th poh.rad I ' ncas . who was up. 

ciatury, ju id judicious efforts £ to 8ll P era ede Sir. Cooke as 

mudeby the East India Company overn or, estimated the total revuiu<M 
to attract aettlora. of Bombay in 1067 to be 76,600 Xu . 

phina, or £6,190 17s. 4<] Li f i ] v ' 
population of, about 10,090 souls. As soon as the Compauv’ had bed , he 
island transrarrod to them, they made wise and liberal relation, ft. - 

built on a regular u),,/ "i? C ‘ 01 on,w K‘ - ‘ls lhat a town should be 
1 it on a re a uar plan, » nd be so situated as to bo under tho p- .ire. 
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heVort; that the inhabitants, chiefly English, should boj 
ip-^ed to settle in it, and be exempted for five years from the pay- 
ofcnstoina; that the revenues should bo improved without im¬ 
posing any discouraging taxes; that the Protestant religion should be 
favoured, but no unnecessary restraints imposed upon tho inhabitants 
who might profess a different faith; that manufacturers of all sort* 
of cotton and silks should be onconraged, and lobms provided for the 
settlers; and that a harbour with docks should be constructed. The 
good policy of these regulations, which were designed to entice men 
of all nations to settle in Bombay by tho promise of religions liberty, 
freedom of foreign trade, and encouragement to native industry. 
8 hows the sagacity of the English merchants of those days, ami 
enables us to understand why they soon outstripped their intolerant 
Portuguese rivals. Land in Bombay being, for the most part, value* 
less for want of population, the early Bettlers under English rule 
were allowed to occupy waste plots of ground and build upon 
them ; and there can ble no doubt that a large proportion of tho 
private property now existing in tho island was created in this 
way. The city soon became a place of refuge for natives from tho 
neighbouring and eveii from distant territories ; and Bombay can 
share with Rome and other great cities the reproach of having been 
founded by adventurers of indifferent characters. Doctor John 
Fryer, who visited the ielaud in 1G75, 
and whose Travels, published in 1683, 
have supplied the best materials for all the account* that 
havo since beoti written of the state of Bombay at that period, 
p;ivs :— u The population numbers 60,000, moiv* by 50 000 than the 
l\n tu pieae ever had—a mixture of inudt, of tho neighbouring coum 
tried, most of them fugitives and vagabonds.” To this day, as wf 
ihall show more in detail in tho section on population^ Bombay is i 
real colhivits gentium, aud a satirist might, porfcaps, apply t» 
ifc terms 03 harsh as Dr. Johnson unfairly used to describe tht 
V’.ngba'u capital a century ago : — 

London. 11 1 o nr My villain's general horn?, 

The c^raraon sewer of Paris and of Rome 

It can hardly be the case, however, that tho manners of the Eng* 
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idonts hrivo nob improved since 16SD, when.Mr. Ovin<? 

&in to His Majesty, visited Bombay, and ascribed the gener 
health of Europeans bo the great wickedness that reigned upon 
the island. “ For I cannot,” says the worthy Chaplain, “.without 
horror, mention to wliat a pitch all vicious enormities wero 
grown in this place, when the infection was most outrageous ; 
nor can I but think that the Divine Justico, interposed, and 
forwarded those fatal infelicities, which are not wholly imput- 
ablo to an impure contagion of the air, or the gross infec¬ 
tion, of the elements. Luxury, immodesty, and a prostitute 
dissolution of manners, found still new matter to work upon. 
Wickedness was still upon the improvement, and grew to such n 


perfection, that no vice was 30 detestable as not to bo extremely 
vicious” (the reverend gentleman’s language is here somewhat 
obscure) ; " whereby Satan obtained a more despotic authority in 
the hearts of the Christians than he did among the Gentiles in the 
pageantry of heathen worship.” Mr. Ovington came to Bom¬ 
bay at the beginning of the rains, and buried of the 

twenty-four passengers which we brought with us above 
twenty, before they wore ended; and of our csyn ship’s 
company above fifteen,” and, as ho did not wait for 
finer weather, ho naturally took a morose view of the physical 
and moral state of Bombay. Tbo morals of the English in 
V.\ t(m v cm • probably juait about as good or as ba l in those 

days as those of the English at other settlements. A seaport town, 
with a mixed population recruited from all parts of the world, is not 
usually tbo home of virtue ; and, though the inhabitants of Bombay 
generally now plumo themselves on their respectability, the ciiy 
must contain a large proportion of " vagabonds” otiU. Bui it is 
satisfactory to know that the freedom of manners, of which 
Mr. Ovington complained two cqnturieg ago, co-existed with other 
kinds of freedom, the fruits of the deliberate policy of the English 
Government, which stamped the community wilUthat character of 


vigorous vitality for which it 13 still remarkablo, and which has 
raised the city to its proscut greatness. 



'or/a description of Bombay is worth quoting in fal' 
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its minuteness and general 
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Bc*cript..oa of Eumbny. rac ^ On c 0 oke’e landing in Bom- 


A ny in IGGl?, “ ho found a pretty well-seated, but ill-fortified house” 
whero Bombay Castle now stands, * f four brass gum: being tho whole 
defence of the island, itnloss a few chambers housed in small towers, 
convenient places to scour the Muhibars, who wore accustomed to 
seize cattle and depopulate whole villages by their outrages. About 
the house was a delicate garden, voiced to bo the pleasantest in 
India, intended rather for wanton dalliance love’s artillery than to 
make resistance against an invading fuo.” This garden could not 
hare been a pleasant place for lovers’ mootings during the rains, or 
wc might suppose that Mr. Ocington had been scandalized at what 
hr* had coca there. Tho English were preparing at this timo to 
i ' 1st an invasion of Bombay by the 3oedoo, and “ bowers dedicated 
tooaso” had consequently been turned into hold ramparts, whila 
tiie walks,' ‘'which were before covered with Naturo's verdant 
awnings and lightly pressed by soft delights,” wero “ opon to the 
sun and loaded with the hardy cannon.” “ Within the Port wero 
mo mted 120 pieces of ordnance, and in other convenient stands 20 
more, besides 60 field pieces ready in their carriages to attend tho 
militia and bundnrrics/ ko. “ At a distance enough from the Port lies 
the town, in which confusedly hvo the English, JPortugne 10 , Topazes* 
Undo-Portuguese) Gentoos, Moors, Cool y, and Christians— most 
fishermen. It is n full mile in length ; tho houses are low amt 
f hatched with oleas of tho cocoa trees ; oil but a few tho Portuguese 
) .ft, und some few tho Company have built. The custom-house and 
warehouses are tiled or plastered, and. instead of uso panes 

«f oyster->he!itf for their wiudows ; there i3 also a reasonable hand- 
flomfabi»z-.ar at tho end of the town, looking into tho field, whero 
cows and buffaloes gvrza. Tho Ferfcugaese have a pretty house and 
Church, with orchards of Indian fruit adjoining. Tho English have 
omy a burying plac>> called Mendam’a Point, from iho first mnu’,$ 
)>am0 therein interred, where are some few tombs that make a 
pretty Bhow at entering the haven* bat neither church nor hospitjri 
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P^vhich aro mightily desired.” This was written 200 y 
d now, though wo have plenty of churches, tho “ hospita 
tlio English is still " mightily desired.” '* On the backside of 
tho towns of Bombaim and Mahim are woods of oocoas, uuder which 
inhabit the buftdariea (thoso that prune and cultivate them), these 
hortocs (oarts) being tho greater purchase and eniatea in the island 
for several miles together, till the sea breaks in between them, over 
against winch, up tho bay a mile, lies Mazagon, a great fishing town, 
peculiarly notable for a lish called bumbalo,—tho sustenance of tho 
poorer sort, who livo on them and batty-field, &c. ; tho ground 
botwoon this and the great breach is well ploughed, and bears good 
batty. Herr tho Portuguese have another church and reli. 
gious house belonging to tho Franciscans. Beyond it is Parell, 
xvhrro they have another church and demesnes belonging to tho 
Jesuits’’—tho present Government House at Taroll —“ to which 
appertains Sion, manured by Coonbces (husbandmen), whore livo 
the Trasses or porters also. Under tlws© uplands the washes 
of the sea produco a lunary tribute of salt loft in pans or pits made 
on purpose at spring-tides for the over-flowing, aud when thoy are 
fa’hxri, inerusltttcd by tho heat of tho sun, In tho middle, between 
I J aroll, M?iV Sion, and Bombay, le a hollow wherein ie received a 
»oreach, running nt t'hm several places, which drowns 40,000 acres 
of good land, yielding 1 nothing olso but samphire, athwart which, 
from ParcH to Mahbn, arc tho mius c£ a stone causeway made by 
Pcnnanees. At Mahim the Portuguese havu another comploie 
church and houso; tho English a pretty cu$tom-hou b awd guard¬ 
house; tho Moors a I sci a tomb in great voncraUon for a7/.l ni ’ or 
prophet. At Balvesong tho Franciscaus enjoy another church 
con rent | thb side is all covered with trees of oocoas, Jawkcr, and 
maugoes * In the middle lies Venileo (Worlee), where the l^glish 
have a watch. On Hie other F:do of the great inlet to tho £ca is a 
great point abutting against Old Woman’s Island (Colaba), and is 
called Ma'abai Hill, or rocky, -woody mountain, yet sends forth long 
£ra .u. At the top oF all is a Parsce tomb lately reared ; on its 
declivity towards tho sea the remains of a stupendous pagoda, 
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•/aj'tank of fresh water (Walkeshwar.) which tho Malabara v? 
mQSMy for. Thus have we completed our rounds, being in cir< 
L fer£nco twenty miles, the length eight, taking in Old Woman’s 
Island, which is a litfclo low-barren island, of no other profit 
but to keep the Company’s antelopes and beasts of delight.” 
Tho citadel and fort of Bombay here spoken of include only Bombay 
Castle and perhaps Fort George, as may bo seen from a sketch in 
Ovingto^’s Voyage to Surat. The town extended over the area 
a fLcrwards enclosed within the more extensive fortifications which 
gave its name to tho modern Fort, and which were pulled down in 
1863. This town lay along the eastern face of the island, from Boree 
Bunder to tho southern extremity of Bombay proper, then 
known as Mendam’s Point. Tho site of this Point, where was 
tho first English burying-grouud, was close to the present 
Cooperage and Bandstand on tho Esplanade, tho sea having 
within living memory flowed across here from Back Bay to Bombay 
Harbour before tho construction of the causeway to Colaba and tho 
reclamation of part of the foreshore of Back Bay. The field where 
tho buffaloes grazed is tho eastern part of the present Esplanade ; 
and there were no houses apparently beyond tho limits of tho present 
Fort—except the fishermen’s dwelling-places on Dunga** o xiill (noyr 
Nowrojce), overlooking the harbour, and the toAiy drawers’ huts or* 
the west in the cocoa-nut groves, —all tie way up to Mazagou. The 
cocoa-nut plantations not ojiy stretched along the Bboro a a 
they do now, from ijack Bay to Mahaluxmee, but covered a 
groat part of & 0 area of tho present native town and Esplauade. 
Betwne n Mahalu«inco and Worleo tho sea poured in aerosa what^ro 
b dw tho Flats, submerging the land up to Paydhonee* at 
tho southern end of the Parell road. The sea, agaiu, flowed past 
Mahim and Sion into Bombay Harbour, drowning land which has 
eiaco boon reclaimed by tho construction of tho solid causeway 
(built by Governor Duncan in 1805) and the rail way embankment 
Lbtween Sion and (’oorla on the island of Salsetto. From Tarel! 


' ** Feot washing plru,, ‘ n ended booauso at this, tho laot utroam ou cntciing 
Bombay, tnwelWd c.aehod Uiuir fv,ot. 
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zagoii southwards, in fact, Bombay must have then c<^ 

__ of a narrow ridge or spit of rock, which broadened out 

again into ?« plain about thfeo ihilos across and four long « hero it was 
sheltered from the sea by Malabar Hill. The construction (in Go- 
vernor Hornby’s time, 1771 to 1784;) of the vellard closing the main 
breach of the sea, from MahalaxmeC to Lovegrove, made a great 
change in the appearance of the island by rescuing the Flat, from 
being flooded with salt water. 1 The population had by that time 
greatly outgrown the limitB of the Fort, and the eastern portion of 
the native town was already built over ; but it is only within this 
century, since the great firo of 1803 in the Fort, that the Flats havo 
been extensively built over. The Burface of ' tho occupied ground 
lias been raised rind is now tolerably well drained ; but a great part 
of the area is still below the loVel at which the rain runs off in the 
monsoon, and is flooded for four months, during the rainy reason of 
the year. The.island has been extended in other directions, towards 
the Harbour and Back Bay, by the reclamation of the foreshores, 
and it is now not inaptly compared to a saucer, or shallow rocky 
basin filled with sand and protected against the encroachments of 
the sea by hills and embankments. 

This settlement of rock, swamps, and jungle seems to have been 

Tha ..v,„ a P erfcc ^ charnel house for tbe Englieh 

Thennhdftith)iier,fl of Bomkw j < , r 

inn tmarit m-o. two centuries ago. Mr. Ovingfcon 

proposed that “ as the ancients 


200 yoau ago. 


_ 1 Ta r? C J*T^r. anecdoto about this Horn bv or Brcnch 

tamly r 1 l , b >* appedS to Lave been pojse^ed ut on** 

energy aad.datern** ll ^P , ))i|ivfioiTiiig that the first step towards imtmaA 
lntr the sanitary condition of L. rnbay n,,, ^ 8 hut ont the sea at Breach Ca:uiv 

fought hard tUmUghout hH term of offleo to obluin fi-om ti e Court of Directors 

penr.is^o,n to execute taUAv lu at a cost, of about a lakh of mpe,^ Yin* 
?in^ n, »f 0fuSCd fiUCh cu <-‘*trav^;ance. At last Governor 

L r: uj, having only ohwtj* owb tnero to earve, oomnmicod thei 

without sanction, knowing fMl well that he could finish it before th* Court of 

Director* coma pose bly xStorfcie. Acrordln ff lr, aboWthc f^e VeluSdWM 
fim -nc i, Governor Hornby, opening with hi* ovim hand the dearaiehcts found 
au order for his suspension, which, luatenn ofcllk-e i Y-* m-i ;lv L v •iwl'lio' n J 
in his pocket, until ho had finally bunded over r 

ajjyrabl. Co llrt or Dirot- ,ra were cxcessiveD* SSTJd no™ llut. ml 

w p believe, hsi over *irce bw;, in force;that tho Umvo, n - shuuld 

&£&SsoSSssySf^' • boiU4 *« * ** v >■}■ «• a a* 
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/ ttys epithet of Fortuuato to somo islands in {he 
of their delightfulness and liealbli, so tho mod 
opposition to them, denominate Bombay tho Unfor¬ 
tunate one in tho East, because of the antipathy it bears 
to tlioso two qualities.” And certainly tho account he give3 
of tho place would justify tho epithet. There was very 
little corn.or cattlo in the island, but what was imported from 
tho adjacent country, “ and those nob in great plenty, nor of very 
good growth ; so that a present of a sheep or two from Surat was an 
acceptable present to the best man in Bombay.” ” And tho un- 
healtbinesa of the water bears a just proportion to the scarcity and 
moannc£3 of the diet.” “ The prodigious growth of vermin, and of 
venomous creatures, at the timo of the 2\hissoons, do abundantly 
likewise demonstrate the malignant corruption of the air, and the 
natural cause of its direful effects upon the Europeans. 
For* spiders here increase their bulk to the largeness of a 
man’s thumb, and toads are of a nob much less sizo than 
a small duck.” One gentleman affirmed, in the Governor's 
and Mr. Ovington’s presence, that “ he believed it rained frogs, 
because he espied upon his hat small frogs when he was at a great 
distance from any house whence they might drop.” “ All wonnds 
and contusions in tho flesh aro likewise very rarely healed hero.’* 
It is still the caso that flosh wounds and eoro3 aro healed with tho 
greatest difficulty in Bombay. “ But the corruption of tho 
air has a more visible and immediate effect upon young Eng¬ 
lish infants, so that not one of twenty of them live to matu- 
rity, or even beyond their infant days.” “ Tho common fatality 
has, indeed, created a proverb among tho English hero, that 
Two Mussoons arc the ago of a man.” This picture may bo 
painted with too sombre colonrs, for, as wo bavo said, Mr. Ovington 
only saw Bombay during tho worst season of tho year: and he was 
so horrified at his experience of the island that he refused the 
Governor’s entreaties to stay hero, and sailed away to Surat. All 
hia diseases left him during the voyage, “ in the middle of 
which passage we manifestly perceived in our bodies an evident 
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ion and change of air for tho best, as our palates couldl 
U3h between the tasts of wine and that of watcr. ,, Somo of 
lieso complaints aro manifestly prompted by a sick man's irritable 
fancy; but other travellers speak in much the samo way. Fryer 
declares it to bo his opinion that, of every five hundred Europeans, 
who canio to live on the island, not one hundred left it, and he 
enumerates a formidable list of prevalent diseases—finxes, drop 3 y, 
scurvy, barbiers or loss of the use of hands and feet, gout, stone 
malignant and putrid fevers. But “the disease which was espe¬ 
cially fatal in Bombay was called by the Portuguese practitioners of 
mediciuo * the Chinese death,’ or cholic, and its symptoms were 
precisely those of cholera morbus” (Anderson’s Ey\gl\sh (h Western 
India). Malaria, intemperance, bad drinking water, and want of 
care in attending to the sick, wero tho causes of so manv deaths.. 
Bombay is now considered a very healtny place for Europeans, bnt 
tho bad name the place got and maintained for fully a century 
could not have been undeserved, or we should have had by this 
time a larger resident European population in a city which Lao 
bcon for two hundred years an English possession. 

In addition to tho discouragement created by tho unhealthincss 

Early Enome. f th.Engliah f f 10 T ’ ,ac f* 0,0 fc0ttlera in Boniba ? 
at Bombay. ° had powerful enemiog to contend 

against. Th* English at Burnt had 
established ft tolerably good understanding with tho Mahomed&n 
Governors of the western provinces of the Mogul Empire. 
bnt in the last half of tho seventeenth century the Hro of 
Sivftjee, the founder of the Mahratta Empire, Introduced a now 
element of confusion. The Mahratta armies overran the mainland 
TheUuhxatt&a. below the Ghauts and soon penetrat¬ 

ed as far as Surat j and tho English 
fonnd it necessary to como to terms with a Power which command¬ 
ed the piincipal pB-jjoOs into tlie Ileccc.n and Southern Iudla, and 
could ftUo do muoh injury to the trad? from Guzerat to the 
Spates of Central and Northern India ttivajeo however, and hip 
immediate successors attempted nothing agaiust Bombay, 
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Jalauar pirates may be said to have plundered in their na 1 
d/the Mahrattas helped to counteract tho designs of a far 
> mischievous cnomy, the Portuguese, who occupied the islands 
_ of Salsetto and Caranja, and, from 

their forts on the latter island and 
at- Tanna and Bandora, “ obstructed tho entranco of provisions, 
and created every obstacle to tho trade of tho island'.” Being in 
possession of the fruitful districts of the mainland opposite Bom¬ 
bay, the Mahrattas were glad to send provisions across the har¬ 
bour in exchange for munitions of war and other foreign goods ; 
end thus tho English garrison was saved from being starved out. 
But the worst enemy of all to tho English of those days 
was the Seedec, or Hubshee of Jinjeera, a petty State a few miles 
down the coast. The Seedee, one of the Abyssinians whom tho 
Mussulman princes were fond of im» 
porting into India to fight their battles 
on land and at sea, held the appointment of Admiral to the Great 
Mogul. He was constantly engaged in warfare with the Mahrattas ; 
and when they seized and fortified tho little island of Kenery, on 
which there is now a lighthouse, at the mouth of Bombay Harbour, 
in order to command the entrance, he fortified the neighbouring 
islet of Kenery. The English took neither side in this contest, but 
the Seedee became embittered against them becauso they forbade 
him, for fear of retaliations by the Mahrattas, to sell as slaves at 
Mazagon and Bombay the people he earned off from the districts 
across the harbour in his various plundering incursions. Tho Seedeo 
treated this prohibition with the greatest insolence, and, being com¬ 
missioned by Aurongzebo to punish the English for the depredations 
of Captain Kydd and other English pirates on native commerce, bo 
wintered two ov three Boasons at Mazagon, and in 1688-9 besieged 
Bnmbay caefle. The English were not strong enough to drive him 
out of tho island, but th9y obtained from the Emperor an order to 
him to withdraw his forces, and they then obtained some com¬ 
pensation for th^jr lo.'-ea by seizing all tho lands and houses of 
the Portuguese at Parell, Mahim, and elsewhere in the island, the 
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.ese having aided and abetted tho invasion. This 
fesb danger the settlement ever encountered. Cooped np in 
rnr little island, the English for a 'ong time «ould make bat 
small headway ; but they undeistood t .e real value and capabilities 
of Bombay, and clung to it, while Mahrattas, Moguls, and Portuguese 
succeeded in ruiniDg one another. At Bombay the English were 
their own masters# which they could not be said to bo at Surat, 
where the settlement was n’t the mercy of tho Mogul Governor, who 
on several occasions plundered and imprisoned the Company’s offi¬ 
cers : and ao early as 1686 orders wero sent out to transfer the seat 
of Government in Western India from Surat to Bombay, which, Ban¬ 
tam having been conquered by the Dutch, was declared to bo 
“ the seat of the power and trado of tho Engl^h uation in tho East 
Indies.” The Dutch had at one time sent a fleet to take posses¬ 
sion of Bombay, but found tho fort too strongly guarded for them 
to attempt auy thing against it. 


AMint and Post Office were now (1686) established, tho Military 
forco was increased, and tho revenue put ou a better footing, a tax 
of one rupee por aunum being levied on each shopkeeper in 
addition to dutioa on ships and fishing boats. 

Domestic difl-emnona, howovor,— Keigwin, who commanded tho 

Bombay created » mflor.eu- havin " ftt ouo thne 

dent Presidency 0.7081. and taken possession of ilio ielund, 

holding it for three years, while tho 
quarrels of ihe old and new East India Companies about the trade 
threw the settlement into a state of anarchy —chocked for many 
yohrs tho pi ogress of Bombay. Finally, in 1703 tho two Compa- 
nied were fused into ihe United East India Company, and threo 
Presidencies ruled by Governors in Council were created, those of 
Calcutta, Madias, and Bombay, each of which was deelai’ed abso¬ 
lute within its own litoitg, and remained independent of the 
o.hers till the ap; ointment of a Governor. General for all Indio 
in 1773. 
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^ y f 3 first offensive War. 
ipaiitions against Augria. 



not, however, till tho middle of the eighteenth eenu 
that Bombay began to emerge f] 
obscurity, and to bccomo Bomething 
better than a foreign settlement, main- 
taining a precarious existence in the midst of a host of avowed 
and secret enemieg. The first incident in its history that brings out 
clearly the rising political and military importance of the place is 
the successful attack made by Admiral Watson and Colonel Clivo 
in 175G-tho year before the battle of Plnssey—on tlie principal 
etrongbold of Angria, the Mahratta chief of Colaba. This Angria 
had succeeded to the power at sea formerly enjoyed by the Seedee, 
who, owing to tlie decay of tho Mogul Empire, was now left to 
his own resources, a ?ad could do little move than, defend 
his inland fortrecs^of Jinjeera, which the MahTattas re¬ 
gularly besieged almost every year but never succeeded f?i 
taking. Kankojee Angria, commanding the M diniiia fljet, had 
made himrolf formidable before the end of the 17th cen¬ 
tury by his activity as a pirate. ” Vessels of all nations 
were at i nrked; repeated descents were made along the’coast, 
and few of the defenceless mercantile towns, from Travancoro 
to Bombay, escaped a visit from these depredators.* Anglia’s chief 
rend'joyous war: the greater Colaba, an island ofT Alibag u little 
to the south of Bombay, and ho held the districts of the Concan as 


far south nearly aa Yingdrla, his chief forls being Sovemdroog and 
Gheriah or Viziadroog. <{ For a time Angria refrained from molest rag 
th • English ; but, in consequence of his taking Ihe ship e Success,’ 
under British colour?, war \va3 d:.larcd agains. him in 1717.” Tho 
English and Portuguese) made a common cause against him; but bo 
continued for many years to deride their efforts, and a joint expedi¬ 
tion undertaken against him was unsuccessful But in 17o5 Governor 
Bonrehier of Bombay had contracted intimate relations with tho 
Pcjlrva. Ballajco Bajee Rao, who had now established tho hereditary 
authority of the Peshwas, the Prime Ministers of the Mahralta 
Rajas, throughout Maharashtra, and had confined fcho nominal Itaja, 
t in: descendant of Sivajee, in the fortrc?c of Sattara. Ballajee had a 
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romnion of tho English, and lie entered into an alliance with th| 
uce Surat, and to attack ToolajeeKanhojee Angria, who held the 
tfuthora portion of tho territory first acquired by his fatherKanhojee, 
and who refused to pay allegiance to the Pcsliwa. Commodore Janies, 
, ir , of tho Bombay Mnrine, sailed on March 

0 CiU ' a ^ ?-nne. 22,1756, to attack Severndroog, with 

an expedition consisting a 44-gun ship, a ketch of 16-guns, and tvyp 
bomb vessels. “ A wanton delay on the part of theMahralta fleet en¬ 
abled Angria’s vessels at Severndroog (the present port of Hurneo 
70 miles south of Bombay) to avoid the English ships. Com- 
modoro James, after a fruitless cliace as far as Jyegurh, returned to 
Severndroog, where ho commenced operations on the 2nd April; stood 
close under tho fortifications, and by noon of the fourth day from t bo 
commencement of the attack was in possesion of tho four distinct 
forts of which Severndroog consists, without the loss of a man : an 
achievement, which from tho previous idea entertained of the pirate 
Angria, and the strength of the fortifications, was matter of 
surprise t even to tkoso who accomplished .it. The whole success 
was justly attributed to the vigour and judgment of Commodore 
James, and the resolution of his handful of troops and sailors. 
Tho Posh wa’s fleet never ventured within gun shot;” and it is 
tolerably clear that tho sympathy of the Malira. tar was really with 
Angria rather linn the Poshwa. Commpdoro James returned to 
Bombay in May, where, after the rains. Admiral Watson arrived 
with some of the King’s ships. About tho same time Clivo 


Olive end Wataon’s Expedition 
against Gheriah (Viziauroog). 


came to Bombay on his way ont from 
England for the purpose of joining 
tho Mahrattas in a war against* tho 
French and their allies in tho Deccan, btit, before his arrival, 
tho Governors of Madras and Pondicherry bad agreed that 


both French and English should cense to take part in wars between 
native princes. Tho Government of Bombay therefore refused to 
let tho force tho Directors had pjacod under Clive’s command— 
three companies of Royal Artillery and ijQO Infantry—do anything 
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yrestk this convention; tr bo that,’* says Malcolm, “Clive' 

0.opportunity of opposing the celebrated Bussy on the plaimTol 
lecoan. Admiral Watson was lying at Bombay when Clivo 
arrived; and the opportunity was thought excellent for employing 
the means which accident had left disposable to punish the pirate 
Angria by an attack on Gheriah, one of his strongholds which 
lies a little more than two degrees South of Bombay, and 
which derived its strength from tho reputed courage of ita 
defenders, and from its site upon a rocky promontory almost sur¬ 
rounded by tho sea. Tho expedition was undertaken in concert 
with tho Malirattas; but, suspicions being entertained that the latter 
were in communication with Angria, operations were precipitated so 
as to preclude them from all share in the enterprise. The Admiral 
having attacked and burnt the fleet of tho pirate, Clive inter¬ 
posed his force on tho land aide between the Fort and the Maliratta 
general, who had hastened to co-operate. The Fort soon fell (Feb. 
13,17 5G), and tho booty, about ten lacs of rupees, was divided by 
the British forces, without admitting their allies to any participa¬ 
tion” (Malcolm’s Life of Clive). According to Grant Duff, tho 
expedition consisted of three ships of the line, ono ship of 50, and 
another of 44 guns, with eoveral armed vessels amounting in 
all to fourteen sail, and having on board 800 European 
soldiers and 1,000 Native Infantry. Thns was the most dan¬ 
gerous enemy to the English in Bombay at last reduced to a state of 
harmlessncss It is singular that this reinarkablo event should bo 
connected with the great name of Clivo. Already, by his brilliant 
defence of Arcot, Clive had established the superiority in arms of the 


English over tho French in Southern India; ho now taught the 
Government of Bombay their own strength against tho country 
powers by successfully carrying out a bold offensive enterprise, and 
it was reserved for him in t5ie following year to found a new Empire 
in Bengal. To Clivu’a successes, thou, Bombay, liko her Bister 
cities of Madias and Calcutta, may trace tho origin of her present 
political grealnoxs. 
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’orfc of Ghoriah or Viziadrong was surrendered totbo Poeljj^^ 

^fulsitionbythe English of “°f Wi ” 8 *<>. the terms agreed upon" 
lankbte. the first tarritoiy gain- > foro tl > 0 expedition under Clivo and 
ed by them in tho Maliratta ' Vatsou Bet BaiI ; but the English, who 
country- bad tried to induce the Peshwa to let 

them keep Gberiah. ‘obtained in return 
for it the cc ion of Bankoto and 'several other villages on tho 
mainland tu tho south of Bombay, with fe pledge that “ tho Hah- 
ratta Government would never permit the Dutch to settle or 
coinc into their dominions, but would, on the contrary, isf.no 
express orders to prevent their carrying on any trade therein. 0 
As the French never got a footing on this cido of India, this 
Treaty of 175G, coupled with the decay of the Portuguese power, 
ash tired to (lie English the supremacy they had bo Iout contested 
with other European nations. 

' i 

Clivo seems in this transaction to have treated the Mahmttaa 

OliTu's disdaiaft] treatment of TC1 T cavalierly, bat Ids suspicions oi 
tU Llahrattas. treachery on their part wore probably 

well-founded, for, although thoro had 
np to this time been almost uniform friendship botween tho Mahrntras 
and the English at Bombay, it is not likely that tho former entered 
cordially into the iiohomo for destroying the power of Toole joe An - 
gna. (itant Duff, in Lis History of tho ]£ah ratios, aocusnstho 
English of acting with bad faith ; but tho general remark ufibe 
aarno bietoriau-that “ all t l,o Statoa in India wore inimical to 
Europeans of every nation, and, even when bound down by troatioR, 
thoy were at beat but faithless friends, whoso jealousy, n 0 lop- tl an 
their proiudico, would havo prompted them to extirpate the 
foreigner"—applies to this among other expedition!;, Jv „ 
on record that llio Mahratrn general tried to bribe En-li.h 
officer, to delay operations, or at lean to let some c,f‘ h,» 

m0 " ,r, “r* Cliro ' 8 Snto tho Port, and wo w, 

" ° 1C '°’ 1 luvc,or< h tbai those allies meditated tioucherv. On 

mi, It must bo.. ■ h»t tho morality of 
lish in those days, and notably of Clive himself. allowod them v 
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!> j^ruplo in attacking the natives with their own favol 
l/of chicane. It shows, however, the rising confidence of 1 
;sh in their own strength that they could already afford to 
treat with scant courtesy a people then at the height of their repu¬ 
tation. In 1756, live years before 
Their power in 1750. the flower of tho Mahratta nation 

were cut off and tho dream of founding a Hindoo Empiro 
on tho ruins of that of tho Moguls was dissipated on the fatal 
Cold of Panipnt (fought on January 7, 1761)—where Ahmed Shah 
Abdallee routed the Mahratta army under Sedashoo Rao Bhow 
with a slaughter of 200,000 men—tho horde of “ imperial banditti,” 
tn Sir T. Munro called tho Mabrattas, wero masters of 
all India from tho Carnatic as far north as Agra and Delhi. 
The States of Holkar, Scindia, tho Raja of Borar and tho 
Gaokwar had boon created; and tho Mahratta Confederacy 
scorned to be destined to drive out tho foreigners and make 
India for tho first time for many centuries iudependont. 
To come nearer home, the Mahrattas bad recently driven tho 
Portuguese out of Sal3otte and Bassein, and thus bccomo tho im¬ 
mediate and formidable neighbours of tho English at Bombay. Tfro 
Portuguese had provoked tho war in 1737 by interfering in 
Angria’s Oolaba, whore they supported ono brother against another 
who was upheld by tho Peshwa. Tho 
Their conquest of Balsette and ^hrattas invaded Salsette, taking 
E 1 ^° ftllt,I>0rtCeDe!0Cit70f GbOTcbnnder - opposito Boesoin, by 
surprise, captured Tuddu, tho fortifi¬ 
cations thcro being unfinished, and Caranja, an island fort in 


tho harbour of Bombay, and wero only ropulscd in an attack on 
Baud ora because the English, alarmed at their progress, had sent a 
reinforcement to aid tho Portuguese. It appears contain, however, 
that at the same time tho English t old the Mahrattas powder and 
shot for tho defence of Tanno, which the Portuguese vainly attempt¬ 
ed to recover. On the 17th of February 1739 Bassein was invest* 
od by a force under ChimnnjeoAppa, brother of the Peshwa Bajce 
Rao. “ Tho commandant represented with humility that ho wa* 
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■S pay the Mahratta tribute, an-1 that tho Portuguese 
■yb than the terms granted to tho Seedee of Jinjeera. But lie 
ithsdnistaken in supposing that such a tone would avert the attack 
of a victorious Brahmin. Ckimnajeo was unwilling to relinquish tho 
• capture of an important fortress which would secure his conquests, 
and without which the Portuguese had a key which opened a passage 
to tho recovery, not only of what .thoy had lost, but to the wholo 
Concan from tho Ghauts to tho sea, and from Damaun to Bombay ; 
therefore, nlthongh tho mandate from liis brother was urgent, he 
determined to secure Bassoin. Aware of the risk to which he 
exposed himself by tho chance of discomfiture, during the whole of 
March and April he pressed the siege by every possiLlo exertion. 
Numbers wore daily killed in his batteries trenches, where 
shells and huge stouos, thrown from mortars, did terrible execution. 
Tho numerous guns of tho besieged were at last silenced, had a 
breach had been effected in one of tho curtains, but it was not 
yet practicable. The mines of tho besiegers wero repeatedly 
counteracted ; at length five were prepared, but so uuskilfully, 
that tho first only partially exploded, and of three mines close 
together, intended to bo fired at onco, two only went off. Those, 
however, made a very large breach, which tho Mahratta troops 
resolutely and promptly mounted, when tho remaining mine, having 
caught lire, blow hundreds of tho assailants in tho air. The 
Portuguese flung a quantity of hand grenades amongst tho crowds 
in tho roar, whilst they plied those who had ascended with runs, 
quotry, and drove them back with much slaughter. The defences 
wore repaired with alacrity, tho besiegers rotnmod to tho attack • 
but, before attempting an assault at tho former breach, tho roumirJ 
iug mine uudor tho tower of St. Sebastian, which had been con- 
b tract-od under the superintendence of Mftlhar Rao Holkar was 
fired : half the bastion was brought to tho ground, and the assailant, 
after losing two of their colours, at last effected a lodgurent. Tho 
besieged, however, although forty of thoir number wero killed, and 
upwards of one hundred and thirty wounded at the broach of St 
iBobutun, disputed ovory each of ground, throw up a retrenchment 
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ijts, and mounted fresli grins, from which they kept 
5 fir®. At last, worn out by fatigue, and distressed for i 
ovisions, tho sea face being blockaded by Mannajee Angria, 
they sent offers of capitulation, which woro accepted on the 16th of 
May, and eight days wero allowed to embark their private proporty 
and families. The Portuguese lost, in killed and wounded according 
to tho Mahratta account, eight hundred men, whilst Chimnajce Appa 
acknowledges his own loss at upwards of five thousand, from the 
commencement to tho end of this remarkable siege : tho most 
vigorous ever prosecuted by Mahrattas. The Protuguese only 
enumerate their loss at the last breach. The capitulation was 
made by Captain de Souza Pereira, th'o same officer who 
before defended Tanna, Silvern do Minezes, the commanding* 
officer, haring been killed during one of the assaults.” But, as 
Ormo said of tho Portuguese, “ tho sword of their ancient 
valour had long cankored in its spoils.” They had, even at the end 
of the 17th century, ceased to act offensively against the country 
powers, after an expedition under the "Viceroy of Goa had been 
forced to retreat with loss of artillery and baggage by Sivajeo $ 
and the capture of Bassoin, therefore, freed Bombay from a com¬ 
mercial rival without making the English afraid of what tho Mali. ' 
riutaa might ao against them. 

In 1761 a treaty, much more imperative in tone than that of 
1756, was concluded by tho English with tho Peshwa Madbarao 
binding the Iattor to make reparation or allow the English to tako 
it for outrages on country craft carrying tho English flag, to give 
up deserters, to abandon tho claim to the full possession of all 
wreck* on the Mahratta coast, and to. coase hostilities against tho 
IS codec of Jiujccra, who Lad now become the humble ally of tho 
Bombay Government. A few years afterwards Governor Hornby and 
Council attempted something much more enterprising than tho reduc* 
tion of forts and petty stales along tho sea coa.it. On the death of 

Madharao Peshwa, his uncle Itaghn.. 

Tho First Mahratta "War- , t> i , ,, 

nath Ilao, or Bagoba, usurped tho 

throne, but, being driven from Poona, tho Capital' of tho 
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Wluwas, 1 by a party formed in favour of the succession of c^5o*J 
(y^yaiB son of Madharao, he bought the help of the Bombay 
Jbvermnont to replace him on the throne by offering to cede 
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to the English Broach in Guzerafc, Jambonseer and Orpad, Bas- 
soin and all its dependencies, “ the whole and entire island 
of Salsetfee/* and the islands of Caranja, Kenery, Elephauta, and 
•Hog Island in Bombay harbour. Hero at last, it seemed 


•to Mr. Hornby, was the opportunity -so long desired, of 


acquiring for Bombay the dominion of all the neighbouring islands. 
A Resident Imd previously been sent by the Court of Directors to 
Poona to obtain from the Peshwa “ possession of the island of Sal- 
•aotte, the port of Bassein, and.the small islands of Kenery, Hog Island 
Elephanta, and Caranja. The advantage of these islands was justly 
considered of great importance in order to preclude other nations 
•from liavin i access to the spacious and excellent harbour of Bombay ; 
by far the most commodious port in India. It was already celebrated 
for its dockyard, and was well adapted to become tho mart, not only 
for the supply of the .interior of Western India, but the emporium of 
•the trade with China, the coasts ef Persia, Arabia, and the Red Sea. 
The occupation of Salsotte likewise secured the principal inlet to the 
Mahratta country, for woollens and other staplea of England* which 
are said to have been at that time supplied, to the amount of 
fourteen lakhs of rupees annually. The expenses of the Bombay 
establishment far exceeded the receipts, and it was hoped 
that by tho possession of those places, and the Mohrattn 
share of the revenuo of Surat, the balance would bo nearly equal.” 
As no progress had been made with these negotiations, a treaty of 
alliance with Ragoba waa speedily singed, and tho English began 
(1771) the first Mahratta war. Tauna was taken by storm aud 


the garrison put to the sword, and all Salsetto aud the smaller 
islands wore ocenpied. Tho Govemor-Genoral, however, Warrcu 
Hastings, disapproved of tho Bombay Treaty , and his agent, Colonel 
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lon^ signed at Poomndhur in 177G a treaty with tho Ma 
adamant annulling all engagements with Uagoba on condition || 
glish were not disturbed in the possession of Broach (captured 
Tn"l772)f Salsetto, Caranja, Elephant a, and Hog Island. Bassem 
remained in tho hands of tho Mahratta3. Disputes soon arose about 
tho execution of this Treaty, and in 1778 Governor Hornby 
made a fresh treaty with Itagoba, stipulating for tho ces¬ 
sion of Bassein and Konory as well as the other islands, 
and promising to assist him with a force of 4,000 men. In all., 
these treaties the* exclusion of tho French from the Mahratta 
territories was one of the stipulations; the Peshwa as well as 
tho English Government having been alarmed by Bussy’s successes 
in the Deccan. 


Governor Hornby, a sagacious and'far-seeing man, has explained 
his policy towards tho M ah rat t as in a 
Policy of tho Gownmont of minnte of 10t b of October 1777, 

Bomba7 ‘ quoted by Grant Duff. “Mahratta 

affairs,” he remarks, " are fast verging to a period which must compel 
the English Dation either to take Rome active and decisivopart inthem,. 
or relinquish, for over, all hopes of bettering their own situation on tho* 
Woat of T ndia” Tho Bengal Government was now better informed on 
this subject ,• and Warren Hastings, overruling the jealous impatience 
shown by Hr. Francis and Sir Eyre Coot© of tho independent action 
of Bombay, sanctioned tho new 
Soooiid Mahratta War. treaty with Bngoba, and despatched* 

aforooof six battalions of Bengal Sepoys under Colonel Goddard 


across India to toko part in tho campaign. But the Bombay 
Government, without waiting for tho arrival of this force, formed a 
separate expedition, under Colonel Egcrton, an officer infirm in 
Health and totally nnaeqaaintod with India/ 1 to place Bagoba 
in power at Poona. The expedition, con- 
Erpadition undor Colonel Egor- 0 f $jgQQ m0 n, of whom 691 woro 

wn oecoadc tbo Bhore Ghaut- Europeans, and GOO gun lascars, crossed 


V am Lay harbour toPanwoll in Nov*, r.her 177^.. and marched tlv co 
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liny delays to Campoolee at the foot of tho Bhoro Ghaut. As©, 
id pliant, the force reached Khandalia on the 23rd of Decern, 
formed into throe divisions, which “ advanced alternately at 
ie rate of about three quarters of a mile daily,” so that the army took 
eleven days to March from Khandalia to Karleo, a distance of eight 
mile3. Tho Malirattas, encouraged by this appearance of timidity, 
drew near and harassed the English advance ; and Colonel Egerton, 
on reaching Tullygaum, within 20 miles of Poona, found that the 
onemy’s horse had cut off the communication with Bombay. Ho 
and Mr. Carnac (a member of the Bombay Council who had 
accompanied the force) thou determined to retreat. The heaw gun, 
were thrown into a tank and some stores destroyed, and tho armvs 
under Colonel Cockburn, to whom Colonel Egerton, being ill, had 
yielded tho command, fell back to Wurgaum. Hero it w.ia 
attacked by 50,000 Mahrattas, and lost 350 men, including 15 
European officora; and, though tho enemy was beaten off, Mr. 

_ . , Carnac and the Colonels thought it 

is dofeatea ann concludes tho , .. , « 

hopeless to attempt a further re- 

treat, and commenced negotiations 
which ended in the disgraceful 
convention of Wurgaum. By this convention it was agreed that 
the Engligh should give up Broach and tho islands about Bombay, 
and abandon llagoba’s cause, on condition of gottiug a free passage 
for their troops to Bombay. This was tho greatest humiliation 
ever suffered by the British arms in Western India One 
bright feature in the campaign is tho conduct of Captain 
(afterwards Major General) Hartley, who commanded tho 
sepoys of tho reserve. Stimulated by his oxnmple, those troops 
resisted tho attaots of the enemy so firmly that Madhajeo Simlia, 
who was loaguod with the Peshwa, compared tho rear guard to a 
red wall, “ which was no sooner beaton down, than it was instantly 
built up again.’’ Tho Bombay Government repudiated the conven¬ 
tion, and dismissed Mr. Caruac and Colonels Egerton and Cockburn 
from the service. General Goddard, who had reached Hosbnng- 
r,ba j when ho hoard tho news, marched etraighi on to Surat, a din- 


disgraceful oonvontion of Wur- 
gaum 
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bf 300 miles, through Mahratta territory, with the 
[/ion j and, Fuctoh Sing Gaokwar having been forced to | 
^-C^nsivO and defensive allianco with the English, Genoral God- 
[ attacked and took by storm tho fortified city of Ahmedabad, 
then hold for the Peshwa, and gained some successes over Sindia’s 
anay in Guzerat. In 1781, the English having, in the previous 
serson, seized Callian, on tho mainland of the Concan, General 
Goddard was ordered to besiege Bassein. 

Tho English under General i( f j t ^ o jj ur 0 p ean p ar t 0 f his armv was 
Goddard besiege and takeBassom. ^ dowu to Saleetto by eca, tho bat- 

tering train was prepared in Bombay, and tho Sepoys were 
to march by land. Early in October the whole of tho disposable force 
r.t Bombay and in the neighbourhood, consisting of fivo battalions, 
were placed under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Hartley, 
who was instmeted to drive out tho enemy's posts, and cover as 
much of the Concan as possible, so as to enablo the agentB of the 


Bombay Government tocolleot a part of the revenues, and secure tho 
rice harvest, which is gathered at the close of tho rains. There is 
porhap 3 no part of Mr. Hornby's minute more expressive of tho 
distress under which that Government- laboured, than that where, 
alluding to tho field force they were preparing, he observes, * Our 
troops will better bear running in arrears when employed on active 
service, and subsisting in the enemy's country,' for it is a principle 
with tho British Government and its officers in India, than which 
nothing has more tended to the national success, always to 
consider the peasantry under their strictest protection.' Colonel 
Hartley fought a spirited action and drovo the enemy out of 
tho Conoan for a time, and then covered with his forco the Biego 
of Bassoin, against which place General Goddard had opened regular 
approaches from tho north. Tho Mahrattas, in great force, agnin 
invaded tho Concan, and attacked tho covering army ; but Hartley 
defeated them with groat loss, and Bassein surrendered on the 11th 
December 1781. The policy of tho Govemor-Goneral was now to 
make pc j oo with tho Mahrattas in order to detach them from tho 
ionfoderacy Hydor All of Myeoro was trying to form among all tho 
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'# Powers of India against the English, and to tnrn tho 



strength against Hyder. Gonoral Goddard was acoordiA 
z ; 0(i t0 olIor term3 t0 th ° Court at Poona, while Scindia 
13 porously attacked in his own dominions bv another division 
tmdcr Colonel Camac. In the hope of bringing negotiations 
with tho Peshwa more quickly to a conclusion General Goddard 

Goddard advances to tho foot advauccd a force of 6.152 met,, 

of the Bhoro Ghatit. including GOO Europeans, to the vih 

lage of Campoolee, at the foot of 
t c Bhoro Ghaut, where he halted his army, sending an ad* 
vance guard up the pass to KhandaUa. * Nana Furnavese, 
o cclebiated Mahratta Minister, who during the minority of 
c Peshwa dir Mod tho Mahratta administration, directed 
u army, under the command of Hurry Pant and Tookajeo 
0 ~ ar ’ ^arch towards Khandal la from Poona, and sent down 
a strong detachment into the Concan to harass Goddard’s army 
and obstruct the communications with Bombay. The rugged and 
difficult country between Panwell and Campoolee favoured the 9 o 
tactics. “ Although tho road was tho best in the country, it was a 
m °i° P athwa 7> through a tract exceedingly rugged, full of deep 
ravines and dolls, strong jungles on tho right and left, and frequently 
high rocks and precipices within musket shot ou both sides.” Parties 
escortmg convoys from Bombay only reached Campoolee after fight ing 
desperately the whole way , and, as the rainy season was approaching! 
General Goddard determined to retreat. No sooner did ho move than 
the wholo Mahratta army poured down into tho Ooncon, and it wag 
only after four days of constant fighting that tho army mado its 
mty to Panwell. “ On this retreat, 
which tho Mahrattas consider one of 

Goddard’s army sustained a h^Wf icSmT^T 

of whom 18 were European officl ^ Mah T "T ’ 

. * umcers. I ho Mahrat tas claim to have 

taken one gun.sovsra, tumbrils, and a groat, part of tho baggage; 

but their own loss m men and horses was very heavy. 


la forced to retreat with heavy 
Ion- 



Miu ThjcgEnglish force encamped at CaUian for tlio monsoo 
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Salbyo was made with the Mahrattas. 



By this treaty the English at last gained permanent possession 
at Salsette, Elephanta, Caranja, and Hog Island, but gave 
back Bas3ein and all their conquests in Guzcrat to the 
Peshwa, and made over Broach to Sindia. The Mahrattas 
on their part agreed to become allies of the English against 
Mysore, and the Peehwa pledged himself to hold no inter¬ 
course with Europeans of any other nation. The cause of Rngoba 
was definitively abandoned by the English and he became a 
pensioner of the Peshwa. The treaty was a good stroke of 
imperial policy, for it set the- English free to deal with 
Hydor Ali separately j but, in spite of somo brilliant feats of 
arms performed in Guzerat, the Concan, and Central India, it 
cannot bo said that the reputation of the British arms had been 
raised by a war in which they had suffered two such reverses as the 
capitulation of Wurgaum and the retreat of Goneral Goddard. 
Those disasters were plainly duo to the incompctoncy n-nd want of 
enterprise of the officers in command, who systematically overrated 
the strength of the enemy, though the Mahrattas were always 
beaten easily when there was any actual fighting. There was 
safety in aggression, but none in retreat before an enemy quickly 
elated by any sign of discouragement among their adversaries ; and, 
had some of the bravo young officers who chafed at Colonel Egerton’s 
iiTesolution been in command at Tulleygaum, tho British force 
would have entered Poona as conquerors instead of being sent back 
in disgrace to Bombay. These campaigns are open, in fact, to tho 
same sort of criticism which Sir Arthur Wellesley wrote thirty 
years afterwards on Colonel Monson’s retreat bofore Holkar, in a 
masterly letter which Sir R. Peel said was the best military letter 
ho had over read, and which decided Sir Charles Napier, as ho 
stated after tho battle of Meauoo, “ never to retire before an 
Indian anny.” 
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^nglish outposts wero now, a hundred and twenty years u 

the ocssion of Bombay, advanced as xiu. 
(178°2)^ )03 ^ 3 l ' ( ^ VwI1C0 ^ inland as Tanna, a station 20 miles from 

Bombay on tho Great Indian Poninsnla 
Railway, and tho Bombay Government could claim the sovereignty of 
all the group of islands in tho osturv from Bas 3 ein to Colaba. 
The Bombay Marino had established its supremacy at sea along the 
whole Malabar Coast and punished tho Malabar pirates; the dis¬ 
trict of Bankoto had become British territory ; and, north of Bom¬ 
bay, tho English had acquired- considerable political authority in 
Guzerat, whore the Gaekwar was entirely dependent on them, and- 
had got possession of Surat castlo, on March 4th, 1759, " with 
considerable los3 of officers and 1 men/ 7 It was not, however, till 
180Q that tho wholo Military and civil administration and revenues 
of Surat wore transferred to tho Company by tho Nawab*of Snrat, 
who in exchange received a pension. 


Up to this time Bombay had fought for hor own hand but her- 
troops were now destined to play a subordinate and not a very dis¬ 
tinguished part in tho general war undertaken by tho Government 
of Indifl. against ITydor Ali, the ruler of Mysore. As Hyder’s forces 

War with Mysore; **ad inva( ^ e( l tho Carnatic, the Govern¬ 

ment of Bombay was directed to make 
a diveraion on tho western coast of Malabar. Accordingly, an expo, 
dition under Colonel Humbcrston was despatched down ’ the coast 
at tho end of tho year 1781,. and took Calicut and Ponany, which it 
successfully defended against a combined army of French and’ 
Mysoreans under Count Lally and Tippoo Sultan (son of ITyder Ali). 

Disastrous Expedition of L" < ?° n0ral M ““ hew8 sent 

Gtenoral liatthowa. nom Bombay with strong reinforce- 

. , ments, and quickly captured all tho 

strong places on the coast of the province of Canara/ including 

Honore, Mangalore, Cundapore, and Carwar. From Cuudaporo tho 
army ascendod tho Ghaulsaud maroliocl on Bodnoro, the capital of 
Ganara, which capitnlatod to the British General. Immonso plundor 
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Jfojmd in Honore and Bednore, and General Matthews was 
erased of having himself appropriated a great part of the trefc 
tead of sending it to Bombay to be distributed as prize-money. 
The troops became discontented and demoralized, aud were in no 
fit state for hard fighting when in April 1783 Tippoo, who had mean¬ 
while, on the death of his father, succeeded to the throne of Mysore, 
made his appearance near Bednore with an army of 150,000 men. 
General Matthews could only collect a force of 2,000 men before 
bis communications with the coast were cut off 5 and, retiring intp 
tho citadel of Bednore, he stood a siege of only a fortnight beforo 
capitulating. The terms granted him were that tho troops should 
march out with the honours of war, and, after pib'ng arms, should be 
allowed to proceed to the coast 5 but Tippoo, on the pretext that tho 
■General had embezzled and secreted the public money,which he ought 
to have deliverod up, sent* tho whole force as prison ora to Mysore, 
where General Matthews and 20 other Bombay officers, after being 
imprisoned and cruelly treated, wore finally put to death by poison. 
Tippoo jpushed on down the Ghauts from Bednore, and besieged 
Mangalore, which was defended by 
a largo garrison under Major Camp- 
bell,who hold out for several months 
with great resolution till peace was made with Mysore .at 
tho end of 1783, when Mangalore was given back to Tippoo. 
Grant Duff has tho following anecdote of tho siege, which is 
most creditable to £he Bombay army :— <( The Grenadier Sepoys, 
‘who accompanied Hartley to Ahmedabad, wore formed into a 
separate corps, but on their return lost their name of the grena¬ 
dier battalion, and wore called tho eighth battalion; a circum¬ 
stance which uearly created a mutiny in the corps. To restore 
tho name to men who remonstrated in a manner so nnaoldier- 
liku tvas deemed improper ; but they afterwards behaved with such 
extraordinary valour, that their name of grenadier battalion was 
restored in 1783. They dibl inguished thomsolves during the arduous 
enmpai ■ - in tho Gnncan. For their conduct in tbo battle of Ponany 
by tho side of tho 12 nd Ecgimcnt they received the highest compli- 


'Spiriibd Dcienco of Mangalore 
•by Bombay Troops. 
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%t ctae/’ paid to a Sepoy regiment. * Tho Royal Ilighlanderl 
r^Monel M’Leod, in his despatch of tho 29fch of November 1785^ 
ed tho ardour which always inspires their couutrymen in 
battle. Tho eighth battalion of Sopoys showed themselves equal 
to any troops in courage, coolness, and discipline.* They then 
petitioned, through Colonol M’Lood, to have their name restored: 
but it wus refusod. In tho following year, however, tho eighth 
battalion formed part of the garrison which maintained the heroic 
defence of Mangalore, and their name was restored, as the only 
reward which the sickly, famished men, on their return to Bombay, 
solicited. They woro long fortunate in a succession of excellent 
commanding officers ; mid on every occasion of service the spirit of 
Stewart and ©f Hartley has lived in their ranks.** 

In the second war with Tippoo when Lord Cornwallis allied him¬ 
self with the Mahrattas, tho Bombay Govornmonb sent two bat¬ 
talions of infantry and six guns to co-operato with tho Mahratta 
army, which took Dharwar and advanced into Mysore. At tho 
same time a Bombay column, under General Abercromby, cloared 
Malabar of Tippoo’s troops and effect¬ 
ed a junction with Lord Cornwallis 
before Soriugaputam, where peace was concluded. Tippoo ceded, 
with othor territory, Malabar, which, being separated from. 
Madras by tho Ghauts and tho independent country of Mysore, and 
having easy communication by soa with Bombay, was placed under 
tho rule of tho Government of this Presidency. Tho now province 
was, however, deplorably mismifnagad j and, aftor tho conclusion 
of the Partition Treaty of Mysore in 1799, when Seringapatam was 
taken, Tippoo slain, and his kingdom dostroyod, tho eoa-coaat 
provinces of Canara and Malabar woro both incorporated 
tho Madras Presidency. Bombay only retained for somo 
the special control of the teak forests, which 



Oonquoat of Malabar. 


m 
years 
supplied her 


doclryard with timber; but her traditional claim to poUtieal 
anthonty along tho Malabar Coast was recoguized by the transfer 
of Canara to her in 1861. 
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campaign of 1799 a Bombay column under Genera 

_John Stuart marched from Oannuu^icr 

of tlio Bombay Column up the .Ghauts to co-operate with tho 
against Tippoo in 1799. gran( j avrcy undor -General Harris, 

which advanced from Madras. This column consisted of 1,61/ 
Europeans and 6,120 sepoys, the Company’s Bombay Regiment 
of Europeans, 528 strong, forming with H. M. 75th and 77th 
Regiments the Centre Brigade. Goneral Stuart fought a brilliant 
action with the flower of Tippoo’s troops, who tried to bar his way, 
at Sedashero, and reached the camp before Seringapatam in time to 
take an important part in the operations of the siege. In tho final 
assault cf tho fortress the storming column included three corpB of 
Grenadier sepoys, taken from the troops of the three Presidencies. 
Tho Governor-Goneral of that day, tho Marquis Wolle: ley, always as 
liberal as his even more famous brother was niggardly of praise, 
expressed in tho warmest terms to Mi'. Jonathan Duncan, tho Go¬ 
vernor of Bombny, his -appreciation of the victory of Sedashere, 
declaring that " the merits of Generals Stuart and Hartley, as well 
as of Colonel Montreaor and the other officers, have seldom been 
equalled and nover surpassed in India.” In reply to an address 
from the inhabitants of Bombay on tho glorious termination of tho 
war, Lord Wellesley wrote :— f u Tho 
Lord Welloilcy on ths chan distinguished part which the settlo- 
taken by Bombay in tho f nal menfc of Bombay ^ borne during the 
oampaignagainst Tippoo. lat0 cri3i£rin the labours and honours 


of tho c ommon cause has r. pootedly claimod my warm approbation, 
and will ever be remembered by mo with gratitude and respect. In 
your liberal and voluntary contribution towards the exigencies of 
your native country, and towards tho defonce of the Presidency under 
whoso Government yon re.-ddo, and in the alacrity with which you 
have given your personal services for the military protection of Bom¬ 
bay, 1 have ( iitomplated with pleasure tho samo character of pub- 
lie spirit, resolution, and activity, which has marked the splendid 
pucccssos of the army of Bombay from tho commencement to tho 
close of tho lato glorious campaign,” Tho voluntary ooatribatior. 


WNisr^ 




GEOGHXPIIY AND OISTOEY. 

W>Iren of was a- loan of more than Its. 300,000 towards prl 
the war with France. To this sum Mr. Duncan had con' 

6 Its. 25,000; Licut.-Gen. Stuart, Rs. 20,000; Major-Gon. James 
Rivett, Bs. 12,000; Mr. Pago (member of Council), Rs. 12,000; and 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Forbes, Rs. S,000. The Presidency 

had also raised a corps of Fcnciblos 
Begiment raised by oitimsof 1|000 Btrong> of wbich Ml , Forbos 

_>oie ay • oqtiipped and paid 60 men. This 

corps was placed on the fixed establishment of Bombay in 1S03, and 
became the 9th Regiment of Native Infantry. 

The main object of the policy of Lord Wollesloy, who succeeded 

, Sir John Shore as Governor-General 

Mahratta affairs- . . HruJ . ~ i 

in 1793, was to drive the French oat 

of India. To attain this end he compelled the Nizam to accept a 
British subsidiary force in lien of a French contingent, crushed 
Tippoo, and used all his means of persuasion to induce the Peshwa 
and Scindia to becomo subsidized allies of tho British Government, 
Nana Fnrnaveso, “ tho Mahratta Machiavel,” who, for the last 
quartor of -the eighteenth century, was tho principle political per¬ 
sonage ui tho Court of Poon s , nl\. .ya etedfastly opposed the 
admission of tho English into tho Dor i ; and, oven when Madhajeo 
Sciudia, who with the aid of batudi- -a i of regular infantry disci¬ 
plined by French officers had made him: -df oil-powerful in Hindu¬ 
stan, marched to Poona with the design of upsetting tho autho¬ 
rity of tho Brahmins and becoming master of the Doecan, Nana did 


not ask for tho fatal aid of Euglinh tr* ops to Bocnre himself in 
power. Madhajeo died at Poona at tho moment when liis ambition 
eeemod on tho point of being fully grotiiied ; and Dowlut Rao 
Sciudia, who succeeded him in 1794, had not the capacity to carry 
oat his plans. The influence of Scindia’s military power rcihained, 
however, supreme in the Deccan. The young Peshwa, Mahdoo Rao, 
in a lit of despondency at being kept in a state of tutelage by Nana 
Porimvosc, aud forbidden to reoogni*© his cousin llajoo Rao—fch© 
son of Ragoba, the old friend of tho English—throw him jo If from hit 
palaoo-window and died from tho effects of tho fallj and Bajo# 
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Obtaining the support of Scindia, was proclali 
to tho temporary discomfiture of Nana Furnav 

_ however, subsequently had the address to reconcile 

liiraself with Bajeo Rao and Scindia and to regain the office 
of Minister, which he held till his death in 1800. Tho Governor- 
General tried to persuade Scindia to return from Poona 
in order to defend his dominions in tho North-West against tho 
Afghans ; but, instead of listening to this advice, Scindia and the 
Peshwa meditated joining Tippoo against tho English, and were only 
disconcerted by the ripidity and completeness of the English success. 
Tho weakness of the Pcshwa’s Government and the natural dis¬ 
inclination of the predatory Mahrattas to abandon the pleasant habit 
of plundering their neighbours caused tho greatest disorders through¬ 
out tho Mahratta country, and every petty chief with a band of 
armed followers made war and raised rovenuo on his own account. 
In Poona itself lawless oxcesses of all kinds wore committed ; and 
tho Peshwa and Scindia were both at the mercy of a turbnlent and 
rapacious soldiery. In 1801, a new power appeared on the scene. The 
Holkar family had for many years been kept down by Scindia ; but 
Jesbwuut ltao Holkar, the most celebrated of all the Mahratta freo- 
booters, succeeded in gotting together an army strong both in cavalry 
and in disciplined infantry and artil¬ 
lery. Marching on Poona in 1802 ho 
won a comploto victory over Scindia in 
a desperately contested battle ; and 
the pusillanimous Peshwa, who had 
not appeared on tho field, fled first to tho fort of Singhur, 
and then to Rewadunda on tho coast, where ho found an English 
ship to take him to Basscin. 


Jcihfinmt Rao Holkar defeats 
Scindia at Poona (1802) and tho 
Peebwa, Bajeo Rao, seeks English 
protection. 


The crisis of affairs appeared to Lord Wellesley “ to afford a most 
favourable opportunity for the complete osraUisbment of the iuter- 
oets of tho British power in the Mahratta Empiro” (WclUtlcy 
Dc.'ia to he.). Colonel Close, the lb sident at Poona, who had left that 
city, was ordered to go to Bassciu and open negotiations with 
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h who signed a Treaty, on 31st December, 1802, bincfen] 


himself to accept a subsidiary forceof 
G,000 men and to assign territory worth 
£260,000 a year for their pay, to give 


up his claims on Surat, to accept the East India Company as arbiter 
in the disputes of the Peshwa with the Gaokwar, to admit no Euro¬ 
peans into his service, and not to negotiate with any other power 
whatever without giving notice and consulting with the Company’s 
Government. In return, the Company undertook to re-place him on 
the inusnud at Poona, and did so on 13th May 1803. Scindia, whose 
hope of recovering his ascendancy was now destroyed, immediately 
formed a league with the Baja of Berar against the English, and 
General Wellesley marched with an army from Madras lo conduct 
operations against the Confederates in the Deccan, while Genoral 
Lake conducted the operations in Hindostan. Tho war was quickly 
terminated by the memorable victories of Assaye, Argnum, and 
Laswareo. It would be foreign to our plan to speak more at length 
of events which belong to the general history of India. Mr. Duncan, 
the Governor of Bombay, had been instructed, at the outbreak of 
the war, to employ the military force at Bombay for the reduction of 
the fort and territory of Broach, and of tho possessions of Scindia 
in Gaze rat, and to the southward of the Norbudda ; and 
this work was accomplished without much difficulty. The old 
Bombay’# share in the War. e P ir * fc of jealousy, however, between 


the Presidencies of Bengal and Bom¬ 


bay, showed itself in Mr. Duncan’s efforts to keep' the force in 
Guzerat under the orders of tho Besident at Baroda till commanded 
by the Governor-General to consider it and all other military de¬ 
tachments as under tho exclusive direction of Maior-Gem 
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^tbd ^)eccan ; but these troops remained at Poona and 
ems/o keep open the communications of the army ; and onl; 
vd^te^hment of the Bombay Artillery fought at Aesaye with the troops 
General Wellesley had brought from Madras. Upon Bombay 
devolved the onerous duty of supply- 
General Wellesley’s opinion of j U g, army with stores and money ; 


the Bombay Government- 


and General Wellesley’s complaints arc 


incessant of the stupidity and bad management of the local autho¬ 
rities. In one letter ho writes :—“ The account o f the pontoons is just 
like every other account I receive of a Bombay concern. Only think 
of those stupid creatures sending off these carriages in the midst of 
that heavy rain ! ” Again, ho is annoyed at getting medicines instead 
of iron, and is urgent in his demands for more money and rice. The 
scarcity of provisions was due, how- 
Dearth in Western India (1303). Qyer , to the severe famine which afflict. 

ed Western India in 1S03; and, 03 for money, the calls on Bombay 
were very heavy, and could not be met witliont help from Bengal. 
The expenses of the Government of Bombay far oxceeded their 
revenue j and it appears that Mr. (Sir Charles) Forbes greatly helped 
Mr. Duncan and General Wellesley in their embarrassment by 
advancing large Bums of money to the State. The General wrote of 
Mr. Forbes as a man “ who seeks oppor- 
Loane l»y Mr. Forbes to tho tunities to render his private specula- 
Government for the War. tions, as a merchant, useful tcv tho 

public service,” and interested himself in Mr. Forbes’s proposal to 
purchase tho Company’s sandalwood at Madras and pay the money 
•m to tho treasury at Poona. With regard to the Bombay troops, 
General Wellesley seems to have formed a far from flattering 
opinion of them. Tho Bombay army, by this time, consisted of 
threo European (two King’s and one 
General Wellesley’s opinion of Company’s) and nine J native regi. 
tk. Bombay troopa. nients. The latter, being recruited 

from tho coast districts, where rice is the common food of 
tho people, could not live on grain, like the Mahmttns ; and 
this wan felt to be a dciious inconvenience in military 
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ns in the Deccan, where rice is very scarce, 
fio troops were undisciplined and inefficient. Writing in IK 
Wellesley said :— ft Tho Bombay battalions which have arrived 
at Poona are by no means in a stato of discipline or efficiency ; and 
I am concerned to add that the number of men wliich they lose by 
desertion in every month is enormous. Ono of them which arrived 
at Poona in July 1,000 men strong has not now nioro than 400 ” 
This was after the war, and the battalions referred to were 
perhaps newly raised. During the campaign of 1S03 desertion 
seems to have been common only among the Bombay 

followers of the army. All the dliooly-bearers and water¬ 
men of the 7Sth Regiment ran away ; and Genoral Wellesley 
attributed this distressing desertion “ to the nature of tho people, 
to the ease with which they have it in their power to return to 
Bombay, and to tho fact that, however numerous the desertions, the 
police of Bombay have not the power of applying a remedy. I have 
not/' ho added, “ had much experience of the service in this part of 
India j but wherever I have scon tho 
^ Bad character of Bombay Army Bombay troops employed, whether iu 
this quarter or on tho coast, complaints 
have always boon sent of the desertion of their followers ; and 1 
believe that, upon a reference to tho letters received from officers 
commanding escorts or detachments in this part of India, since the 
military operations began, it will be found that not oue has tnarchod 
and performed the sorvico on which ho was sent, without making a 
complaint of the desertion of his public followers.” General Welles¬ 
ley, it should in fairness bo remembered, had boon for years associated 
with tho Madras army ; and he would evidently have liked to securo for 
tho Madras Government tho military control of tho whole Deccan, lie 
was so impressed with tho helplessness of Bombay that he even went 
so far, in ono letter, as to write in 1801 to Colonel Murray* then 
in Guzcrat : {< The 84th ia the only European regiment which 

garrisons Bombay, and I cannot ask 
Mr. Duncan to send it yon. I havo 
long considered our game, ua it affected our situation at Boinbr.y, 


Defonculoasnesa of Bombay. 



of the Dutch, not inferior to our own, we ought to 


very desperate ; and particularly aa we know that the 
s^ong in European India, and their squadron, when „ 
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beware to weaken that settlement too much.” This view of the 
situation will not appear too gloomy when it is considered that up 


to the present day Bombay lies exposed without means of defence 


to destruction by an enemy’s fleet. Yet the importance of the 
island as a base of operations, by sea as well as on land, had 
already, in 1804*, marked Bombay out as one of the most valuable 
possessions of tho English in India. General Wollesloy himself had 
paid his first visit to Bombay in 1801, when he called in to refit the 
ships and obtain supplies for the troops of tho expedition dcspatehod 
from Trincomalee to co-operate with Sir R. Abercroinby’s force from 
England in the invasion of Egypt. To his bitter mortification, tho 
General was superseded hore in the command of the expedition by 
Sir David Bail'd. His disappointment probably helped to make him 
ill ; for he was seized at Bombay with a fever and breaking out all 
over his body, and had to undergo a course of nitrous baths for 
a cure. This illness decided him not to go to Egypt as second in 
command under Sir D. Baird, and he obtained his brother’s (Lord 
Wellesley’s) permission to return to his government of Mysore. 
While in Bombay on this occasion he superintended the re-equip¬ 
ment of the fleet, and his description of the way in which this 
business was accomplished shows how great were the resources of 
the Bombay Dockyard :—" Some of the ships were completely 


re-fitted, took in ballast, and received 
three months’ water and pro¬ 
visions for their crews and the troopa 


Tho expedition to Egypt re- 
fitted at Bombay (1801). 


embarked in them, and sailed in four days after they ar¬ 
rived ; five ships, whioh havo beon added to the arma¬ 
ment from this port since my arrival, were equipped with six 
months’ provisions, &c., and the troops embarked in fivo daya 
after tbo requisition was made for thorn; and, in short., tho 
whole bnBinoss has been conducted with regularity and rapidity, 
and satisfaction to myself and to all tho parties coucernod.* 
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i/itarv operations in the Deccan, again, the nearness^ 

" made the selection of this Presidency to control the forc^ 
Tindispensable, and tho Governor-General, therefore, was not 
content, to place Broach and other ceded territory in Gnzerat under 
the Government of Bombay, but ordered that the whole subsidiary 
force for Poona, consisting of one regi- 
si^Msol." 00 " ^ cavalry, one company 

of artillery, and six battalions of 
native infantry, oaoh consisting of 1,000 firelocks and one company of 
pioneers, should, with tho exception of the regiment of cavalry, bo 
supplied by Bombay. 

It is pleasant to find that he who was afterwards to be known 
as tho Duko of Wellington was able, in spite of some 
little differences with Mr. Duncan’s Government, to appreciate 
some of the merits of Bombay. In April 1804, he notes, as its 
T, , , . , special distinction, that “ this island 

the < opprc3sed < (1 < 804;>. ** ha9 D0W become tho only place of 
security in this part of India for pro¬ 
perty, and for those who are the objects of the Peshwa’s enmity 
aud vengeance, a circnmstanco equally honourable to tho character 
of tho British nation and advantageous to thoir interests, and afford¬ 
ing the strongest proof of tho confidence which the natives reposo 
iu tho justice and wisdom of our policy and our laws.” He also, 
with that keon sense of the military value of good communications 
which ho showed in all his campaigns, gave Bombay greater faci¬ 
lities of access to the Decoan by making the Bbore Ghaut prac¬ 
ticable for artillery, and constructed a good road from the top of 
the Ghaut to Poona. Mr. Duncan’s 
causeway connecting Bombay with 
Salsette was constructed about tho 
same time for military, no doubt, aa 
well as commercial reasons 5 for tho 
passage across Bombay harbour from Panwell to Bombay is often 
difficult for sailing l>oats, which can, how ever, easily run up tho 


Tho Bhore Ghaut made prac¬ 
ticable for Artillery and road to 
Poona made by order of General 
Wellesley. 
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•ito Tanna in Salsette, and thence proceed by land to Bo. 
bay, on the other hand, was not behind hand in doing b 
great soldier who first displayed his remarkable military 
talents in the campaign of Assaye. In the " Bombay Occurrences 
for March, 1801-,” it is recorded that the Governor’s yacht bad 
arrived from Panwell, with Major 
Bombay Address to General Q enera i the Hon’ble Arthur "Wellesley 
Wellesley- on an d that, as sho approached 

the harbour, a salute of 15 guns was fired from the Elphinstone' 
Indiaman, the compliment being repeated when the General 
landed. The whole of the troop3 in garrison formed a street 
from the Dockyard, through which tho General passed to the 
Government House—tho building now known as the old Se¬ 
cretariat, in tho Fort. Mr. Henshaw presented to the General 
an address adopted at a general meeting of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Bombay, offering their congratulations on “ tho 
happy termination of one of tho most decisive, brilliant, 
and rapid campaigns ever known in the annals of British 
India,” and applauding the results of tho General’s mili¬ 
tary science and political skill. u Your victories,” it was added, 
i{ have taken place in our noighourhood ; they immediately affect 
our futnro interests, and uro intimatoly connected with our pre¬ 
sent prosperity. They lay tho foundations of a pcaco to 
us and our successors, which is no longer likely to bo inter, 
ruplud by tho fends and combinations of a Mahratta con¬ 
federacy. They open to tho trade and to the industry of 
Bombay the resources of an extensive and populous country.” 
General Wellesley, in his reply, said “ In reviewing tho conse¬ 
quences of our success, it is with unfeigned satisfaction that I 
perceive thQ increasing channels of wealth which have been opened 
to this opulent settlement $ and it is peculiarly gratifying to my 
feelings that I shook! have been instrumental in renewing the bene¬ 
fits of peace to a settlement, from tho resources and public spirit of 
which tho detachments under my command have derived the most 
essential aids during the prosecution of tho war.” In the evening. 
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. J )i Sfr<<v and Fete at the ^vero present the Hon. the Governor 


Jjjor/Cjdncral Bellasis, Commandant of Artillery. gave a dimiei 


the General at the theatre, at whil 


lomhay Theatre to General an( j mos t c f the principal characters 


Wellesley. 


in the settlement. “ The theatre was 


handsomely fitted up for the purpose, and displayed an elegant 
transparency of Gen. Wellesley’s arms, fixed so as to face the com¬ 
pany. The utmost conviviality prevailed, and the pleasures of tho 
evening were much enhanced by the introduction of several 
loyal and appropriate toasts, and a few excellent songs.” An 
“ elegant entertainment” was also given at the theatre, by 
Colonel Lechmere and the officers of the Fencible regiment, to 
tho General. This theatre, or “ playhouse” as it was generally 
called, stood on tho north side of the old Bombay Green, now tho 
Elphinstono Circle, between tho Cathodral and the Town Hall. It 
was pulled down with other buildings in 1863 to clear the ground for 
the now Elphinstone Circle buildings. Its Bite is now occupied by 
Mr. Ardasecr Hormusjee Wadia’s office. Tho difference in manners 
betwixt 1805 and 1875 is marked by tho “ introduction of a 
few excellent songs” at tho dinner table. Such a breach of 
docorum and dulness at a Stato dinner would make a modern Gover¬ 
nor’s hair stand on end. The memory of tho Duke of Wellington’s 
connection with Bombay was long cherished horo. A house now 
pulled down, nt the foot of Malabar Hill on tho Back Bay side, used 
to be pointed out as that in which ho lived ; and an old lady, who 
died only throe years ago at Cobiba, was fond of relating that, in 
1803, alio danced with General Wellesley, probably at the feto given 
in the theairo. It is a matter for great regret that this lady burnt 
before her death memoirs she had kept extending ovor three-quarters 
of a century, and affording invaluable material for a domi;juc 
history of Bombay during that period. 

The war of 1803, followed by that with Holkar in 1804-5, made 
tho hast India Company masters of all India as far north as tbo 
Sutlej. English policy and arms had successively subdued al! the 
native Powers, aud reduced to mere ciphers tho^e of them that uill 
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Ilia a nominal independence ; and for more than thirfcj 
r -i, inis date no formidable enemy arose to contest the Compl 
.qupiremacy. It is noteworthy that even at Assaye, where Scindia 
had disciplined battalions of infantry and a numerons and well- 
served artillery, and where the English loss was heavier thau in any 
previous battle fought in India, all the execution in the English 
ranks was done by the tiro of the artillery, and the Mahratta army 
broke as soon as the British regiments got within muskot-shot. Tho 
peace of 1805 left Bombay in posses- 

JS&ttS&SSS »; **»? «—<* 

sive almost—if we exclude the pro¬ 
vince of Scinde—with that which she now enjoys. She supplied 
subsidiary forces to the Gackwar of Baroda aud the Peshwa, 
and garrisoned the Portuguese city of Goa, which the English 
occupied during tho continuance of the French war. On 
the ooa3C, however, piracies had been renewed not only by 
Ajigria, but by Mahratta cruisers issuing from the ports of 
Mnlwan and Vingorla in the little States of Kolhapoor and Sawunt 
Waree j while to the north of Bombay no serious attempt had yot 
been made to harry the nests of pirates sheltered from time imme¬ 
morial in the creeks and islands along tho coasts of Guzerat, Cutch, 
and Kattywar. The Western ebust of 
India was spoken of by Ptolemy, the 
geographer, in the second century, as “ the Pirate Coast,” aud Marco 
Polo, in the 13th century, says “ From this kingdom of Malabar, 
from the kingdom of Tanna, and from another near it called Guzerat 
thcro go forth every year more than a hundred corsair vessels on 
cruize, Those pirates take with them their wives and children, and 
stay out the whole summer. Their method is to join in fleets of 
twenty or thirty of theso pirate vessols together, and they then form 
what they call a sea cordon, that is, they drop off till there is an 
interval of five or six miles between ship and ship, eo that they cover 
something like 100 milos of sea, and no merchant ships can escape 
them, tor when any one corsair sights a vessel a signal is made by 
fire or smoke, and then the whole of them make for this, audaeiz* 


The Pirate Coast. 
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6 n.diants and plunder them. But now the merchants air© 

• this, and go so well manned and armed, and with such great 
<that they don't feartho corsairs. Still mishaps do befal them 
at times.” ,f The people of Guzerat,” says thosame traveller, “are 
tho most desperate pirates in existence, and one of their atrocious 
practices is this : when they have taken a merchant vessel they force 
the merchants to swallow a stuff called tamarind, mixed in sea-water, 
which produces a violent purging. This is done in caso tho mer¬ 
chants, on seeing their danger, should liavo swallowed their most 
valuable stones and pearls, and in this way they secure the whole.” 
Tho sacred island of Beyt, in tho Gulf of Cutch, off the north-west 
comer of tho peninsula of Kattywar, was better known as 
“tho Pirates’ isle,” and tho inhabitants of tho Land’s End 
5f tho peninsula were noted for their audacity a 3 sea-rovers. 
Tho pirates soon gave up attempting to meddle with English 
vessels, which were too largo and strong for them ; l but they 
harassed the wholo coasting trade, carriod on by the small country 
craft which transport goods into the shallow harbours that abound on 



tho coast, and at tho beginning of this century tho scandal had 
become so great that tho Bombay Government, when freed in 1S05 
Lorn other enemies, determined to suppress piracy once for all from 
tho ‘mins to Capo Comorin. Tho States of Kattywar were taken 
r, .. .. p -o. .. under British protection iu 1807, and 

Western Coast aiadu, 1807-20). . oncl ' Valkp, '> the Political Agent, 
m 1809 induced the Bao of Cutch to 
sign a treaty binding himself to co-opcrato with tho British 
Government in tho suppression of piracy. These arrangements 
of course led to disorders and insurrections among the turbulent 
ciasse3 of the population ; end the final blow was nor given to tho 
pirates of Kattywar till 1819, when a British force under Colonel 
Stanhopo oscaladod Dwarka and put tho whole garrison, who refused 


hinder othor notions from w.iine in' the tntitn \ < •* , " i’ \ hn 1 

content, therefore, with nnltStlM th* T oZ ^ U \ At the - v ^7° 
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tor quarter, to the sword. Tbo pirate chief ox Beyl 
terms, and agreed to surrender the island and live qil 
pension. Colonel Tod says that “ the last of the Rover galleys,” 
which he saw “ laid high and dry,” was a “ goodly and imposing- 
looking vessel, having a lofty poop and beaked rostrum.” In tbo 
south, the Bombay Government nego- 
Malwan aad Viugorla occupied tiated troat ies with Sawimt Wtuco 
and Kolhapoor, by winch tho fail 
sovereignty of Vingorla and Mai wan was ceded to tho English and 
all vessels found equipped in a warlike manner were given up. Thfifc 
an end was put to the perils that had so long beset commerce t-n 
the Western coast. 

The Bombay Marino (Indian*£s T avy) which had been employed in 

this work afterwards did excel- 
The Police of the tndian Seas. lenfc 0orvice to conime rce by 

extirpating piracy in the Persian Gulf and Red Sea, and making 
careful surveys of the coasts of those seas and of the Indian Ocean. 
Bombay may claim the credit, therefore, of having established and 
kept the police of all the Indian seas. 

Np sooner had the Peehwa, Bajee Rao, been restored to power by 
the English, than lie began to plot for 
their expulsion from the Deccan. Kalur- 
ally of an intriguing and treacherous 
disposition, he could in no circum- 
ttances have been depended upon as a 
faithful ally ; and it must be admitted thnfc tho tendency of Lord Wel¬ 
lesley’s S' stem of controlling native Princes by means of subsidiary 
forces was to effect their demoralization and ruin. A 1 rinco who is 
called independent, but who knows that his authority deponds on 
tho good will of a Political Resident and a body of foreign troops, 
must be endowed with raro maguaniinity if he docs not both 
oppress L.is own subjects and chafe under the limitations 
placed on his sovereign power to make war and conclude treaties 
with other States Tho consciousness that he is protected by a force 
strong enough to keep him on the throno in spite of fdl the efforts 


The Peshwa intrigues against 
the English and finally 11817) 
attacks the Englkh forco at 
Poena. 
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jaqnlented subjects removes the only curb—the dread of reteT 
hich rest mins an unprincipled despot from gratifying to tfee 
>st the evil passions of cruelty, lu-t, and covetousness ; while, at 
the same timo, a restored tyrant in nine cases out of ten resents his 
obligations to the foreigners who have given him back his kingdom, 
feeling that ho is bub a puppet in their hands wheu they keep liim> 
from indulging his ambition in warlike enterprises and bid him be 
content to stay at home and be absolute master of the lives and for¬ 
tunes of his own people. jThe restoration of Bajee Rao undoubtedly- 
had no other result than to prolong for thirteen years the misrule of 
an immenso territory which the English might have conquered and 
placed under a settled government in 1805. The Peshwa persistently 
negleeted the civ il administration of his country, and accumulated 
wealth by farming the revenues, sequestrating estates, and exacting 
forced contribu.ions from wealthy citizens. '1 hese oppressions pro¬ 
voked insurrections which were easily crushed, and Bajee Rao might 
have remained Peshwa till his death if he had not had the audacity to 
quarrel with the English. It will be remembered that, by the terms 
of the Treaty of Bassein, the British Government became the arbiter 
between tho Peshwa and tho Gaekwar on all questions in dispute 
between these two Princes. Bajeo Rao revived old claims on tho 
Gaokwar, and when tho Gaekwar’a agent, Guugadhtir Shastrco, went 
to Poona in 1815 with the guarantee of the British Government for 
hia porsonal safety, ho was treacherously murdered by Trirn- 
buckjeo Danglia. tho Peshwa’s infamous minister. Trimbuokjce was 
giron up to the British Rosidont, Mr. Mountstuorfc Elphinstono and 
imprisoned at Tanna, whence ho made his CBcapo in 181G. “ The 
guard over irimbuekjeo had no mirturo of sepoys upon it, but was 
composed entirely of Europeans. From this circumstance the 
Poishwa was able to communicate with Trimbuokjeo. Tho pi in 
cipal agent of communication was a Mohratta horeekeepor in the 
siTvico of an officer of the garrison, .ho, passing and re-paying tho 
window of rrmibuokjeo a place of confinement, when airing hiamaa- 
te. « horse sung tho information ho wished to convoy, in an appa- 
rontljr careless manner, whiclr the European*, from what of sufficient 
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s||fotyieUgo of tho language, could nob detect.” Under pretence 

bathe, Trimbuckjeo dive3ted himself of his clothing -went 
'down a sido passage, got out of a low window, and walked quiotly 
through tho main gateway of.the Port, to wheroa horso was waiting 
for him. Tho Peshwa, rejoiced to have his favourite with him again, 
acted on his advice to ally himself with tho Plndaree freebooters, 
who had grown powerful on the decay of tho Native States, and with 
Scindia, llolkar, and the Rajah of Borar, in a confederacy to 
overthrow tho English, A rumour was spread that at\ 
army of Pin dare es was approaching Poona. A large part of tho 
British foroo moven »t, and there was lefr. at Poona only one bri¬ 
gade of throe weak battalions. The Company’s Bombay Regiment 
of Europeans, however, was on its way from. Bombay; and Mr. 
Elphinstone, suspecting the Peshwa’a treacherous intentions, sent 
orders for it to advance by forced marches. By great exertions 1 it 
reached P< un on 30th October 1S17, after .tho British had passed 
many auxiona dayo and nights, expecting momentarily th-j attack of 
th-’ l’."'.lnr:u troops on the cantonment, the site of which, adjoin¬ 
ing Ww N inhmi environs of Poona, having been originally selected 
by General W dloaloy for the protection of the city, exposed tho 
troops holding it to be surrounded by an overwhelming force 
issuing from the city. Grant Duff, tho historian, who was with 
Iho Readout at this time, is of opinion that Mr. Elphin- 
Klono “fallowed tho system of confidence, so strongly recom- 
jn'i/dod, to a culpable extremity,” in not moving tho troops 
to a butt :r position ; bu luckily tho Podiwu could not make up his 
mind open hostilities before tho Europeans arrived. Mr. 


Elphinstone then made tho troops 



present head quarters of tbo Artillery 
of the Bombay Presidency. Tho 


Peshwa pi ill l»o-v v.od, and spent csveral more days in attempts to 
corrupt the Bfiti-di sepoys, Hearing, however, that Mr. Elphinctono 

1 Tbo regiment m wciiod the whole distance fvouj Pan well to Poona with only 
one kjU. 
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/cctod t* small forco stationed at Seroor to join khj 
at Kirkee, ho t: determined to delay tlic attack no longer, 
preparations began about seven o’clock...on the morning of 
the 5th ; but in the early part of the day he sent out several 
messages calculated to lull the resident’s suspicions; such as, that 
his troops were alarmed by hearing that those at Kirkee wore 
under arras ; that lio was about to perform a religions ceremony at 
the temple of 'Parbuttee, and that the troops were drawn out, in 
honour of the occasion, to form & street as he passed. In the 
afternoon, when all was in readiness, the whole of his principal odi- 
cers having as-rembled at his palace, Wittoojeo Gaekwnr. a personal 
servant of tho Poshwa, was despatched to Mr. Elphinstonc, by 
Gokla’s advice, to inform him that tho a cmbly of troops at Poona 
was very offensive to the Pcshwa 5 to de ire him to send away tho 
European regiment, to reduo tho native brigade to its usual 
htrongtli, when it must occupy a position which tho r.'shwa would 
point out, ana that, these doaiauds were not complied v,Uh, ho 
would withdraw from Poona and never return. Mr. Blphiu&tou* 
denied tho Peshwa’a right turequire tli removal of th* Emopean 
regiment, explained the reason of bis Having called in tho light 
battalion, and vecoramraded that ...0 Peshwa should send his 
Iroops to tho frontier as ho had prouneod, in which case all cause of 
complaint would bo removed : thor^ was a good deal moro parsed, 
as tho conversation on tho part of tho messenger was intended to 
engage as muck attention as possiblo ; but he at last withdrew, 
warning the resident of the bad consequence of hi 9 re fusal. In 
fche meantime tho Pcshwa’B officers at the palace were dt'*p.iUhori 
.0 thoir troops; Bajoo Ruo in person proceeded .to tho Parbultco 
(situated on a hill on the south side c»f Pcoiia) and Wittoojco 
Guekw:irhod scarcely quitted the Residency, when intelligence was 
brought that the army wap moving out on tho west side of the cit \ 
There was a momentary oonsultaiiun about defending the 1. Jdunrv 
at tho Sungnm, but It was Instantly abandoned us lu.p’-j..... i.- d,i 
and it was determined to retire to Kirkee, for which purpose tho 
nature of tin grouud afforded groat facility. The river Mooin 
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-v ^ ™,.^'tdxe Stmgum and the village of Kirkce forma tvro cu 
•• .Hfep^tlio letter S inverted. The residency and the village were both 
on the same side of the river, but at the former there was a ford r 
and near the latter a bridge ; so that tho party by crossing at the 
ford had the river between them and tho Peshwa’s troops tho 
greater part of tho way. From the residency no part of tho 
Mahratta army was visible excepting bodies of infantry, which 
were assembling along tho tops of tho adjoining heights with tlio 
intention of cutting off the residency from tho camp, and having 
this object in view they did not molest individuals. On ascending 
one of the eminences on which tlioy were forming, tho plain beneath 
presented at that moment [a most imposing spectacle. This 
plain, then covered with grain, terminates on the west by a 
rango of small hills, while on tho east it is bounded by the city 
of Poona, and tho small hills already partially occupied by tho 
infantry. A ma=sof cavalry covered nearly tho whole extent of it, and 
towards tho city endless streams of horsemen were pouting from 
every avenue. Those only who haro witnessed tho Bore in the Gulf 
of Cambay, and have seen in perfection the approach of that roaring 
tide, can form the exact idea prosonte 1 to tho author at sight of the 
Peshwa’s army. It was towards the afternoon of a very sultry day ; 
there was a dead calm, and no sound was heard, except the rushing, 
the trampling and neighing of the horses, and the rumbling of tho 
gan wheels. The effect was heightened by seeing tho peacefnl 
peasantry flying from their work in tho fields, the bullocks breaking 
from their yokes, the wild antelopes atartlod from sleep, bounding 
off. and then turning foi a moment to gazo on this tremendous 


inundation, which swept all before it, levelled tho bodges and 
standing c >vn, and completely overwhelmed every ordinary barrier as 
it mow'd. Mr. ElpUinstono had personally roconnoitred the ground 
in front of the village of Kirkec, and ascertained that there was 
a ford between that village and Dhapoorroe, which, although dilli- 
cult, wa.i practicable for six.pounders, threo of which, manned by 
native artillery-men, belonged to the auxiliary force, ami 
ati ached to Captain Feed’s corps. U hud been a. ranged, in ca3e of an 
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f\f Captain Ford was to join the brigade under Lieutena 
Unrr j and Mr. Elphinstone bad been at pains to explain 
corned the advantage of always acting on the offensivo 
against Mahrattas. When the party was fording at tho residency 
•el messenger was despatched to warn tho troops of the approach of 
the cueuiy. Lieutenant-Colonel Burr, tho offioer in command, 
wished to have acted on the defensive, but as the message required 
him to movo down and attack tho Peshwa’s army, ho immediately 
Bout tho battalion companies of the 2nd battalion 6th regiment to 
protect the storop, ammunition, and followers in tho village of 
Kirkec, loft his camp standing, and instantly marched down by the 
high »oad for about a milo then wheeling to the right, he moved 
in tho direction of Dbapooree, to facilitate the junction of Captain 
Ford’s corps, and bring his front parallel to that of the enemy. In 
a few minutes tho expected corps was seen approaching; the 
residents party had joined, and Colonol Burr advanced to the 
attack. The Mahrattas, who had sent on their skirmishers, some ot 
whom had already suffered from the fire of tho light infantry, were 
surprised by this forward movement in troops whom they had been 
oncouragod to believe were alroady spiritless ; and a damp, which 
had boon spreading over tho whole army by tho accidental breaking 
of tho staff of the Juroo Putka, bofme they left the citv, w:is now 
much increased. Gokla, with the true spirit of a soldier; was riding 
from rank to rank, animating, encouraging, and taunting ho 
thought most effectual, but tho Peshwa’s hoart failed him ; and 
after tho troops had advanced ho sent a message to Gokla, desiring 
him “to be sure not to fire tho first gun.” At this moment tho 
British troops wore halted, tlioir guns were unlimbering,—it was the 
pause of preparation and of anxiety on both sides ; but Gokla, 
observing tho messenger from the Pcshwa, and su^pectiug the 
Datmo of his errand, instantly commenuod tho attack by opening a 
battery of nino guns, detaching a strong corps of rockefc-catmla to 
tho right, and pushing for wal'd his cavalry to the right and loft. 
* f ho UWti.ih iroopa wore soon nearly surrounded by horse; but the 
M ,l *nitta infantry, owing to this rapid advance, wore left eunsidera. 
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tho rear, except a regular battalion under a Portup 
De Pento, which had inarched by a shorter route couceSleil 
or a time under cover of the enclosures, and were now forming with 
apparent steadiness, immediately in front of tho lsc battalion *1 tli 
regiment, and the grenadiers of tho 2nd battalion 6th: no sooner, 
however, were their red coats and colours exposed to vie w of tho 


English Sepoys, than the latter with mic accord pushed forward to 
close, and in their eagerness got detached from tho rest of the line. 
Gokla, hoping that they might either be disposed to come ovor, or 
that he might bo able to take advantage of their impetuosity, 
prepared a select body of 6,000 horse, which, accompanied by the 
Jnree Putka, and headed by several persons of distinction, 
had been held in reserve near his left, and were now ordered to 
charge. Tho Mahratta guns ceased firing to let them pass; 
and they came down at speed, in a diagonal direction across the 
British front. Giving their fire, and receiving than of the line, they 
rode right at the 7th. Colonel Burr took fits post with the colours 
of that corps ; it bad long been his own battalion, he had “ formed 
and led” it for many years, he was then suffering under a severe ami 
incurable malady, but ho showed his wonted coolness and firmness in 
this moment of peril. Ho was the fust to perceive tho moving 
mass: he had just time to stop tho pursuit of DoPonto’a battalion, 
already routed, and to call to the men, who could not bo dronsed in 
line, to reserve their fire, and prove themselves worthy of all his care. 
Fortunately there was a dcep^slougb, of which neither party were 
aware, immediately in front of tho tfritish left. The foremost of 
tho liorsoB rolled over, and many, boforo they could bo pulled up, 
tumbled over those in front; the fire, hitherto reserved, was now 
given with great offect, numbers fell, the confusion became extreme, 
and the force of the charge was completely checked: a very email 
proportion came in contact with tho bayonets, a few continued tho 
attack in the rear,but many turned back; some galloped round the 
left, as if to plunder tho camp, but tliuy were driven off by n fo.v 
allots from two iron guns at Khirkee, and tho? Sepoys had nearly 
reputed the attack brfv ro a company of Europeans could arrive to 



s/ipriort, This failure completely disconcerted the Malirc 


t-'Jxw to drive off their guns ; their infantry retired fror 
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position they occupied, and upon the advance of the British 
line- tlio whole field was cleared. The brigade returned to its 
position at Kirkoe after night-fall, and the light battalion and 


auxiliary horse joined it next morning. The report of their arrival 


and tlio effect of the forward movement deterred Gokla from 
renewing tho attack. Tlio Mahrattas in Captain Ford’s battalion 
deserted, and a part of tho newly raised auxiliary horse, wore, at 
their own desire, permitted to quit tho British camp ; but not 
one Sepoy of the regular sorvico loft his colours. Tho number of 
the British troops engaged at tho affair of Kirkoe, including Cap¬ 
tain Ford’s bai i iliou, was 2,S00 rank and file, of whom abont 800 were 
Europeans. Thoir loss was comparatively trifling, amounting only 
to eighty-six mon in killed and wounded, fifty of whom were of tho 
Sepoys on tho left. Tho Mahratta army consisted of 18,000 horse 
and 8,000 foot, with 11 guns. (This number is givon from the actual 
returns, and does not includo 5,000 horse and 2,000 foot stationed 
with tho Pcshwa at Parbuttoo, so that Bujo© Itao had already 
collected thirty-throe thousand men at Poona.) They suffered 
considerably, having lo-i, fivo hundred men in killed and wounded ; 
and though the proportion of horses kiilod on tho spot was incon¬ 


siderable, a very groat number woro disabled. Amongst tho 


sufferers was tho minister 3foro Dixit, who by rather a ?trango 
fatality, was mortally wounded by a grapo shot, from one of 
tho guns attached to tho battalion of his friend Captain Ford. 
Hostilities were no sooner commenced than tho ferocious and vindic¬ 
tive character of Bajoo Kao’s previous oi*dors became apparent from 
the proceedings in overy direction, probably before ho had time to 
stop them. The residency was plundered and burnt, and of ill© 
resident’s library and privato apartment not ono stone was left upon 
ouothor; the families and followers of tho troops who foil into tho 
hands of the Malirattaa woro robbod, beaten, add frequently muti- 
lu»ed ; tho gardens wore destroyed, the tivas wore torn from ti>o 
roots, and tlio graves were dug up. An engineer officer, on survey. 
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attacked and killed ; two brothers, of tho name of Vaugl 
them a Captain in the Madras army, were takon while 
travelling between Bombay and Poona, near the village of Tally - 
gaom, and though they made no resistance, were most barbarously 
hanged nnder the superintendence of a Bramin, named Babjee Punt 
Gokla, (afterwards imprisoned in a wooden cage in tho fort of 
Singhur.)” 


(at 


A great kingdom was nover lost in a more inconsiderable action. 
The Poshwa sat on the rocky brow” overlooking tho plain of 
Kirkce, and witnessed the dispersion of his army. 

Ho counted them at break of day ; 

And, when the sun set, whero wero thoy ? 

When General Smith marched on Poona with a division which had 
been intended to take part in tho war in Central India, but had 
been halted on tho Godavery ns soon as it was known that tho 
Peshwa meditated an attack on the subsidiary force, the defeatod 
army evacuated the city, which the British occupied on the 15th of 
November. Among the spoil captured was a Gunputtee, or Ganeshwa^ 
the favourite idol of the Mahrattas, of solid gold, with diamonds for 
cyos and covered with jewols. It was valued at £50,000. Gonerai 
Smith pursued and again defeated the Peshwa’s dispirited troops, 
capturing Sattara and tho Raja (the representative of tho dynasty 
of Sivajee). Genoral Pritzlor afterwards took many of tho 
forts, while Gonerai (Sir Thomas) Monro, who now for the 
first timo got an opportunity of showing that ho had talents 
for war os well as for civil administration, plunged into tho South¬ 
ern Mahratta country from Dharwar with a small brigade, and | 
capturing forts and reducing districts on his way, emerged at 
Bholaporo, whore ho attacked and routed the only organized body 
of infantry on which tho Poshwa might still have relied. A Bom¬ 
bay oolumn, under Colonel r rot her, consisting of about 1,200 men. 
overran tho Southern Conoan, taking Siva joe's famous fort of 
Uuighur and other strong places. Tho only action after that of 
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of Korygaum, Jan. 1, 



liich needs particular notice in an account of Boml^ 
the heroic defenco of the villaj 
Korygaum, on the river Bheema, not far 
from Poona. Here the 2nd battalion of 
the 1st Regt. N. I., 500 strong, with two six-pounders manned by 21 
Europeans of tho Madras Artillery, under a Serjeant and Lieutenant, 
found itself on New Year’s day, 1818, while on its march from 
Seroor to Poona, in presence of a Mahratta army of 25,000 horse, 
who were speedily reinforced by about 2,000 infantry (chiefly 
Arabs and Gosaoons.) The Mahrattas surrounded and attempted 
to storm tho village, and obtained possession of a strong position 
inside it from which they could not bo dislodged. The British 
troops had neither food nor water, and all access to the river was 
cut off j but they fought tho whole day, disputing every foot of 
ground, till at nightfall tho enemy ovacuated tho village. Of the 
detachment, which was under the command of Captain Stauntou, 
175 men were killed or wounded, including 20 out of the 24 artillery- 
mon. Of the eight European officers present three were killed and 
two woundod. “ Tho Mahrattas,” says Graut Duff, “ lost five or 
six hundred men, and have the generosity on all occasions to do 
justice to tho heroic defenders of Korygaum.” For their conduct on 
this occasion “ tho 2nd battalion 1st N. I. were mudo grenadiers, os 
thoir 1st baUaliou had been for the defence of Mangalore, and 
Mangalore and KorygaumhecomG tho animating mottoof the regimont.” 

Bajee Kao, after boiug hunted about tho country for several 

■d • u • u ip . months, at last, finding his cause 

Bajee Rao gives himself up to , , , . ,, , U M 

Sir John Maloolm, June 3,1818- abandunGfl b y but his personal 
followers, surrendered himself to Sir 
John Malcolm, who had always been friendly to him, and who 
guaranteed him the enormous pepsion of £80,000 a year, on conditiou 
that ho renounced for himself and his family all claims to sovereign 
Tho terms. power. Ho retired to Bithoor on tho 

Ganges, where ho adopted uu his heir 
a child born in the village of Nurol, at the foot of Mutherau Hill, 
lyho afterwards become tho infamous Nana 8ahib, 
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a Dynasty of tlio Pe 3 hwas 
dethroned) and thoir dominions 
incorporated in the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency (1818). 


but annexed by British Govern¬ 
ment in 1848. 


.rquis of Hastings, then Governor General of India, ija< 
resolved, before Bajce Rao gave him- 
self up, to put an end to tho dynasty 
of tho Peshwas, and to annex tho 
greater part of their dominions to tho 
East India Company’s territory. Ho 
determined, however, to “ reserve a small tract, sufficient for 
tho comfort and dignity of the imprisoned Raja of 

Sattara,' which might servo aa a 
Kingdom of Sattara restored, CO untorpoiso to the remaining influ¬ 
ence of tho Brahmins, conciliate the 
Mahratta nation, and leave an opening 
fov the employment of many persons in thoir own way, whom 
it would have been expensivo to subsist, and who could not ol tain 
a livelihood under tho English administration.” Thi9 policy 
had probably been suggested by Mr. Elphinstono, who was 

now appointed solo Commissioner for the settlement of the con¬ 
quered territory, and who had tho Raja formally proclaimed 
as Soveroign of tho Kingdom of Sattara. It had been a favourite 
idea of Madhnjeo Scindia’s to restore tho descendant of Sivajoe 
to a position in which ho might bo made use of to check 
tho pretensions of the Brahmins at Poona ; and perhaps a native 
chief of capacity and resolution might have fairly hoped to carry 
out such a design successfully. But it was tho height of 

simplicity to expect that a mere nominee of the British 
Government would Lave tho political weight to -warrant him in 
engaging single-handed in a conflict with the Brahmins. Tho 
dynasty of ttivajee had from the first prepared tho way for 
Brahmin ascendancy; and to oxpect tho restored Raja of Sattara 
to be moro independent than Sivajco himself had been was scarcely 
reasonable. Such experiments in tho art of putting new wine into 
old bottles are, in the nature of things, bound to fail. As in tho 
similar caso of Mysore, the restore d dynasty of Sattara was found 
to be poworloso for » Igh ft could plot mischief against its 

protectors. Tho restored Raja, Pcrluub Singh, was deposed in 1&39, 
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ging in n seditious correspondence; and his brother, 
ed him, having died without issue in 181S, Lord Dalhonsio 
that the kingdom had lapsed to the British Government 


as the Paramount Power in India, and Sattara became ono of tho 
Regulation Districts of tho Bombay Presidency. 

Khandesh, which had been laid waste and almost depopulated by 
the raids of Holkar and the Pindha- 

Khandcsh acquired (1818)- rees, was acquirod at the peace of 
1818, when Holkar made over all hia 
rights of sovereignty in the province to the British Government. 

Most of the districts in the Concan as well ns the Deccan wero 
comprised in tho Poshwa’s dominions, and therefore became British 
territory in 1818. Thero remained three independent Mahratta 
principalities, those of Kolhapoor, Sawunt Waree, and Angria’a 
Col aba . 

Kolhapoor is tho inheritance of the younger branch of the house 
of Sivajee. “ In the war with tho 
Kolhapoor. Peshwa in 1817, Aba Saheb, tho 

reigning Raja, cordially sided with 
tho British Government, and in roward for his services received 
certain additions to his dominions. The successor of this Prince, 
Bawa Saheb, proved so profligate and oppressive a ruler, that 
armed intorforenco was on more than ono occasion found 
necessary. Aud after his doath, in 1838, the misrule during 
the minority of hia son was so great, that tho British Govern¬ 
ment interfered and appointed a minister of its own. A rebellion 
followed, and upon its suppression the direct administration of tho 
State was, in 1812, assumed by tho British Government. AiTaira 
remained in this state till, in 1862, in reward for the loyalty shown 
by the Raja Sivajee during the mutinies of 1837, a fresh treaty waa 
concluded, under the terms of which his kingdom was restored to tho 
Rajah and the right of adoption conceded to him. On Iris death, in 
1866, Sivajee was succeeded by his adopted Hon Rajaram, a minor. 
The untimely death of this princo in 1870 noecs jituted a fresh adop. 
t on; and during the minority of the presont Raja, Sivaji, a boy 
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\\(sn years of ago, tlio principality continues to be adininiste| 
agent of the British Government.” 


(St 


The Sa wunt Waree State is an old possession of a branch of 
the family of Bhouslay, to which Siva. 
Sawant Ware©. jee belonged. The Bombay Govern¬ 

ment sent a force into this State in 


1820 to obtain redress for depre dations committed on British terri¬ 
tory. Tho chief was then taken un dor British protection, but 
in 1838, after several insurrections had been suppressed, the 
Chief resigned an authority which ho did not know how to use and 
left the British Agent to administer the country for the present 
Chief, who is still a minor. 


Tho territory which remained in tho hands of Au gria’s family 
lapsed to the British Government in 
Angria’s Colaba annexed. 1841, when Rngbojoo Angria died 

without heirs. This case of “ lapse” excited much discussion, as 
with it began wbat it is now the fashion to call “ the era of annexa¬ 
tion.” Lord Auckland, tho Governor General, was vehemently 
attacked at the time by Mr. II. St. George Tucker and other civi¬ 
lians, for not allowing Eaghojoe’s widow to adopt a son J 
but the principality was annexed, and now forms the Sub-District 
of Alibaug. 

Wo have now traced the political history of Bombay from the time 
when it wa 3 an isolated and struggling little settlement on a borien 
island off the western coast of India till it h ad absorbed the whole 
Mahratta Empire, with tho exception of tho conquests mado by tho 
Mahrattas in Central India. The fortunes of Bombay were so 
closely interwoven with those of the Mahrattas that it was necessary 
to go more into detail than may perhaps bo oonsidoied legitimate 
in an historical account of tho island of Bombay. About the very time 
that the English acquirodBombay, Sivajco had wrested the Concan from 
tho Mahoinmeduna and established his capital at Baighur (1GG0), and 
it would have then soomed ridiculous to prophesy that the stranger* 
who could barely koep their foothold on tho Blioro of India would 
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•eview of progress made by 
Bombay since 1662. The Eng¬ 
lish and the Mahrattas- 


(l/py subduing both Mussulman and Mahratta. For near! 

century the rapid progress of the 
Mahratta power left the English far 
behind; and we have seen that tho 
East India Company found it to 
their interest to conciliate a nation whose military aptitude had 
in a brief space made them masters of the greater part of India 3 
and who were disagreeably active as freebooters at sea as well as ou 
land. Sivajee, the founder of the Mahratta Empire, showed unques¬ 
tionable gem us in organizing an army and a civil administration ; 
but it soon appeared that the Maliratta 3 could overrun, plunder, and 
destroy decaying States, but could not found a lasting dominion of 
their own. Their confederacy quickly degenerated into a congeries 
of States ruled by intriguing princes who were animated no 
doubt by a common hatred of the foreigner, but whoso mutual 
jealousy made them weaken one another by incessant warfare till, 
even when combined, they could effect nothing against troops 
animated by a common sentiment of patriotic ambition and trained 
to war under a sevoro discipline. Several of the Mahratta princes 
tried to tight tho English with their own weapons by organizing 
battalions of regular infantry, against the opinion of somo of tho 
wisest Mahratta 6tatesmeu, who declared that the etrongrh of tho 
nation lay in irregular cavalry suited to desultory warfare. Bat, 
where there iB no civil discipline in a State, military discipline 
either cannot bo maintained, or it encourages mercenaries to possess 
themselves of political powor. The dynasty of the Peshwns only 
existed for^evonty years, and its decay was so rapid that, if the 
English had not dethroned Bajeo Rao, tho Arab mercenaries whom 
the Mahrattas had hired to fight for them would soon havo founded 
kingdom* of their own in India. So extreme was tho misrule—jus¬ 
tice being denied to everyone who could nob use force to obtain it, 
while cultivators and citizens alike wero ground down to the du&t. by 
ever-increasing taxation—that only tho Court favourites and military 
chiefs and advouturers regretted the change of Government. Even tho 
aoldiera pay was in arrears, and many of Bajeo ltao’s troops entered 
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'O of tho British Government within thirty.six 
p^qo^mation of tho Peshwa’s dethronement. But, while tho riso of 
^fho English power must bo ascribed in some degree to tho radical 
incapacity of Hindoos to do any work which they undertako t horoughly 
and completely, and to tho more systematic and strenuous character 
of Western civilization, it should never bo forgotten that the conquest 
of India is really the fruit of the incomparable fighting qualities 
of the British soldier. After all is said about statesmanship and 
culture, it remains true, as Bulwer Lytton put it, that 10,000 
English soldiors, not ono of whom perhaps could repeat a line from 
any English author, might overturn, the Empire of China to-day as 
thoy overturned the Empires of Mogul and Mahratta. 

Since 1820 Aden and Scindo have been added to the territories 
subject to the Government of Bombay. 
The following brief accounts of theso 
latest acquisitions are taken from tho Bombay Administration Report 
for 1872-73 :—“ The first political intercourse with the Arab Chiefs of 
Aden took place in 1799, when tho detachment sent with the view cf 
occupying tho island of Pcrim was, for some time, received at Aden 
by tho Sultan of Lahoj. Relations with this Chief continued friend¬ 
ly till, in 1837, tho plunder, by the Arabs, of a shipwrecked crow 
called for satisfaction ; and, as the demands of Government were 
evodod, Aden was bombarded and taken in 1839. His attempts to 
regain possession proving unsuccessful, tbo Sultan of Laliej in 1843 
Bued for peace. An agroemont was thon drawn np, and afterwards, 
in 1849, renewed in the form of a treaty of peace, friendship, and 
commerce. Of late years tho progress of Turkish power in 
Southern Arabia has caused somo uneasiness among tho Chiofs in 
tho neighbourhood of Adon, but their relations with the British 
Government continue on the most friondly footing.” 

4t TUo Government of tho province of Scinde was, shortly after the 
commencement of tho presont century, 
Scinde. assumed by four brothers, members of 

tbo Tulpoor family, who, with tho title 
of Ameero, hold the country under a military despotism. r l ho 
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of British power in Northern India was accompanied 
complications with the Government of Scinde, and con- 
nrablo ill-feeling was created between the British Government 
and the Amecr 3 . But, while the questions in dispute were still under 
negotiation, peace was broken by an attack of the Ameers’ troops on 
the dwelling of Major Outram, the British representative. Recourse 
to arms could no longer bo avoided, and after a brief, though well- 
contested, campaign tho province was, in 1813, conquered by Sir C. 
Napier, and became part of the British Empire.” 

Although Bombay provides tho garrison of Aden, the direct poli¬ 
tical munagoment is now in the hands of 
3Boatrioti<m of the Bombay Go- the Socrot of stato for India . in 
venment’s Political Authority. _ 

Council and the Viceroy of India. Tho 

same remark applies to tho province of Scinde, which was placed 
under Bombay in tho first instance on account of tho convenience 
of access to Kurrachee by sea from this port, but -which 
politically is closely connected with tho Punjab and will probably 
be united with that provinco when the Indus Valley Railway is com¬ 
pleted. Tho whole of the independent political jurisdiction which 
Bombay formerly exercised over tho Arab Statc3 of the Per: ian 
Gulf and Zanzibar has in liko manner, since tho electric telegraph 
made ccniraliRation easy, boon transferred to the Government of 
India ; and during the present year (1875) the control of tho great 
Native State of Baroda in Gnzerat has been taken from the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay and entrusted to an Agent of tho Viceroy. 

The Bombay Army and Marino may be said during the last fifty 
years to have boon engaged only in 
foreign wars. The Marino captured 
Aden, and did good servico in the 
China War of 1841-42, tho second Burmese War (1852), and the 
Persian War of 1858-57, tho great event of which last war was tho 
auccessful bombardment by the ships of tho Indian Navy under 
Cnptain Young, C.B. Tho army supplied tho native) regiments, tho 
1st Grenadiers, tho 12th N. I., the 25th N. I., the Scinde Horse, and 
tho Poona Horse, which fought under Sir Charles Napier at Aloeunoe 


Scrvicoa of tbo Bombay Army 
and Marino (1820-1858). 
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l/av column advanced through tho Dolan Pass to Candahar 
and to Kelat in 1838, and participated in the glories 
incurring any of the disgrace of the .Afghan war. At the 
successful siege of Mooltan* in 181S-49, the Company’s 1st Bombay 
1* asiliers, familiarly known as tho “ Old Toughs,” and now H. M.’s 
103rd Regiment, particularly distinguished themselves. A Bombay 
General, tho brave and chivalrous Outrara, commanded the Persian 
Expedition of 1856, and the Native Cavalry and Infantry of tho 
force were almost wholly supplied by Bombay. 

Tho Bombay sepoy, notwithstanding tho unfavourable opinion tho 
Duke of Wellington had of him, has always been remarkable for his 
readiness to servo abroad, in China or elsewhere ; 1 and the Marino 
Battalion, in particular, has distinguished itself in many engage¬ 
ments both at sea and on land, from Aden and Magdala to Rangoon 

1867 in Bombay. a “ d Buuerall - V 

remained faithful in 1857, but it 

was found necessary to disband two regiments of native infantry, 

and by the order of Lord Elpliinstono a native officer of the Marino 

Battalion and a private of the 10th N. 1 ., whom tho Commissioner of 

Police, Mr. Forjett, dotected plotting treason, were blown away from 

guns on tho Esplanade. The whole Mahratta country was iu a state 

groat oxcitoment during 1857-58 ; and, if any robol force had sue- 

eecdod in crossing tho Nerbudda and penetrating into tho Deccan, no 

doubt many malcontents would have joined them. But this danger 

was averted, aud tho Government of Bombay could afford to denude 

this city of European troops and to despatch from Poona the 

Central India Field Force under Sir Hugh Roso (Lord Strath- 

nairn) which iu a brilliant campaign marched across India to 

Agra, defeating the rebels in livo battles, and capturing tho strong 

forts of Jhausio and Gwalior, aud more than 100 guns. Of late 

years, tho most important military servico Bombay has rendered 


1 Sir William Nm»icr, echoing of course hit* brother’s wordB, speaks of "tho 
K worthy H«i»oys of B- mbay” as *• HtDidl meu and ecu.‘rally uf low nusta, but 
hardy, oruvr, aud willing ; as >•! iu Hro, aiul m-*ro docili: out of it, than (.Lo 
#oULu» of the higher castes, having fev er prejudicea, and lc . 3 pride." 
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in the equipment of the expedition that 


Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone wag appointed Governor of Bom¬ 
bay on the 1st of'jSovetnber 1819 ; and 
Bombay tho Capital of all f rom that date the city may bo 
western India- . , .. , 

regarded as the capital of a vast and 

really imperial domain in which tho highest administrative genius 
was required to repair the damages caused by centuries of desul¬ 
tory warfare. Fortunately for Bombay, she fouud a good man in 
Mr. Elphinstone. This statesman put his whole mind to improv¬ 
ing tho condition of tho country by creating new facilities for trade, 
making the land tax, tho chief source of revenue, moderate and 

, _ . „ „ uniform, and educating the- people. 

Bishop Hebor on Mr. Mount- _ ... ' , . 100 . „ * 

stnart illy!]instone’s administra- Wntln S at Bolnba y ln Bik1i0 P 

tion of Bombay (1820-27). Heber says :—“ On this side of India 

there is really more zeal and liberality 
displayed in the improvement of tho country, the construction 
of roads and public buildiugs, the conciliation of the 
natives and tboir education, than I have yet soen in Ben- 
gul.'’ And again :—“ His policy, so far as India is con¬ 
cerned, nppeared to mo peculiarly wise and liberal, and ho is 
evidently attached to, and thinks well of, tho country and its 
inhabitant j His public measures, in their general tendency, evinco 
a steady Wish to improve their pro°ont condition. No Governmont 
in India pays so much attention to schools und public institutions 
for education. In noue aro the taxes lighter, and in tho adminis¬ 
tration of justice to the natives in their own languages, in tho 
establishment of punehayots, in the degree in which be employs tho 
natives in official situations, und tho countenance and familiarity 
he oxtends to all tho natives of rank who approach him, ho seems 
to havo reduced to practice almost all tho reforms which had struck 
me as most required in the 8}’stem of government pursued in thoso 
pro\ iucoa of our Ea-torn Empire which I had previously visited.*' r fo 
fihcnv the march of improvement as regards tho opening of cumnuiuu 


misT/i,, 




A Journey from Bombay to 
Poona fifty years ago. 
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iB'/betwoen Bombay and tlio interior of tlio, country, lot ng ntot< 
as the Bishop’s experience in travelling from Bombay to 
Poona. Up to within the last twenty 
years the starting point for the land 
journey to Poona was Panwell on the 
opposite side of Bombay harbour, about four hours’ sail from Bom¬ 
bay. A glance at the map of India will show that this route forms 
the chord of the arc now described by the railway from Bombay 
to the foot of the great Bhore Ghaut, the principal pass by which 
travellers ascend the Western or Syliadree range of monntains, 
which, at a distance of 30 to GO miles from the coast, form a great 
wall supporting at a height of 2,000 feet the tableland of the 
Deccan and dividing it from the Concan or low country. From 
'Pnnwoll to Campoolee at the foot of tho Ghaut is only 30 miles, 
while by the circuitous route the railway takes through Salsetto 
and past Callian tho distanco from Bombay is more than GO miles. 
The project has, in fact, recently been revived of constructing a 
short branch of the railway from Punwell to Campoolee, and so 
enabling ships to load and discharge cargo on th$ other sido of the 
harbour. Bishop Heber found tlio river of Panwell much choked 
with rocks, and landed in a small canoe at a “ pretty good stone pier, 
beyond which wo found a small-sized country town, with a pagoda, 
:t handsome tomb of a Mussulman saint, and a pretty quiet view of 
surrounding hills and woods.” There were two taverns, one kept 
by a Portuguese, the other by a Parseo. Tho latter served up at 
short notice a dinner a at least as well got up, as cleanly, nnd as 
good, as could have been expected at a country inn in England.” 
Tho Bishop was carried in a palanquin twolvo milo3 to Chowkdo, 
whence, “ after some delay and difficulty in fording rivers” (tho 
journey was inado daring the rainy season), ho went on to Campoolee, 
■ ‘ a pretty village, with a lino tank and temple of Mahadoo, built by 
the col :bratcd Mahratta minister Nana Fnrttavoao.” It was a four 
hour.- stage froitt Cuowkeo to Caeajxx road all tho way was 

excellent”—tho lesson learnt during Goddard's campaign in this 
part of the country having been taken to heart—“ mado at a great 


rAiNisr^ 
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Jmovo than sufficiently wide, and well raised above thi 
level of the Concan. From Campoolee, though it waf 
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broad and good but in ascent very steep, so much so, indeed, that a 
loaded carriage, or even a palanquin with anybody in it, can with 
great difficulty be forced along it. In fact, every ono walks or rides 
up the hills, and all merchandize is conveyed on bullocks or horse 3 . 
The ascent might, I think, have b ecu rendered by an able engineer 
much more easy. But to have carried a road over these hills at 
all, considering how short a timo they have been in our power, is 
highly creditable to the Bombay Government.” This road was 
made by Mr. Elphinstono’s orders, what General Wellesley had dono 
hero in 1803 having been designedly undono by the Peshwa. Colonel 
Fitzclarencc, who travelled overland with despatches from tho 
Governor General in 1818, mentions that, when ho reached Khan- 
dalla, “ the post at tho top was entrenched, a large working party 
being at this timo employed to make tho road passable for guns. 
The road has been mado woll about half-way down, but is even now 
very steep. 1 ' Sir John Malcolm, Mr. Elphinstoue’s successor. 


considered it tho noblest achievement 
of his throe years’ rule in Bombay that, 
he finished tho work of making a good 


Sir J. Malcolm opens a carriage 
road up tho Ghaut (1830). 


road np ilio Ghaut. “ On tho 10th of November, 1830,” he wrote, 
** I opened tho Bhoro Ghaut, which, though not quite completed, 
was sufficiently advanced to enable mo to drive down with a party 
of gentlemen in several carriages. It is impossible for me to 
givo a correct idea of this splendid work, which may be said to 
break down tho wall botween tho Concan and tho Dcccan. It will 
givo facility to commerce, bo tho greatest of conveniences to troops 
and travellers, and lessen the expense of European and other articles 
to all who reside in tho Deccan. This road will positively prove a 
creation of revenue.” Thirty-tlireo year* afterwards asotbei 
Governor of Bombay, Sir Burtlo Froro, at tho opening of tho Bhoro 
Ghaut Bailway inolino, which reaches by ono long lilt uf 15j niiioa 
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icV'ht of 1832 feet, recalled Sir John Malcolm’s words, and skicj 


“ When I first saw the Ghaut some 
years later, we were very proud in 
Bombay of our mail cart to Poona, the 


—'The Bhoro Ghaut Bailway 
Incline oponed (1863). 


first, and. at that time, I beliovo, the only one running in India ; but 
it was some years later before the road was generally used for 
wheeled carriages. I remember that wo mot hardly a single cart 
between Khandalla and Poona; long droves of pack bullocks 
had still exclusive possession of the road, and probably more carts 
now pass up and down the Ghaut in a week than wero then to be 
peon on it in a whole year. But tho days of mail cart and bullock 
eart, os well as the brinjaroo pack bullocks, arc now drawing to a 
close.” The pack bullocks, however, still (1875) continue to do a 
thriving business in spito of tho competition of the railway. Pro- 
bably tho reason of this is that for all the traffic between tho 
Deccan and the coast district -: to the south of Bombay harbour tho 
old road down the Ghent is more convenient than tho new railway, , 
and that, with tho exception of tho Panvvell road, there are still 
no roads in the Concan south of Bombay for wheeled carriages. 

But to return to Bishop Hebor, whom we left at Khandalla, whore 
Mr. hlphinstone had “ a small house on a knoll above tho waterfall, 
where ho passed a part of each cold (hot ?) season.” From Khan, 
dalhi. where ho was supplied with an armed escort, to Poona “ the 
road ju“t finished by Government is excellent.” Poona seemed to 
him a mean city, ami the church, though spacious and convenient, 

“ in bad architectural taste, and made still uglier, externally, by being 
covered with dingy bluo wash picked out with white.” On tho return 
journey to Bombay, tho Bishop and Dr. Bttrtes loft Poona in 
palanquins, “ except that I rode through the city, and for a few 
miles on our road till the sun grew too hot Wo passed the river 
by a dorp ford immediately beyond the town, we ourselves in a 
boat and the horses swam over.” They slept at Khandalla, where it 
rained inelegantly, and where tho Bishop, “while passing through 
alow doorway, fell Bomething unusual on my shoulder, and on turning 
my fuco round saw tho head of a u-uke pointed towards my cheek. 
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Ilim off, and he was killed by a servant. I rodo down L 
i, the scenery of which I thought oven more beautiful than I 
when 1 ascended. The foliage struck me more, and X 
was particularly pleased with a species of palm resembling 
the sago-tree, whose branokes have - at some dis- 

tance something of the air of a weeping.willow; but it 
has also a splendid ornament in a pendent cluster of what 
I supposo to be seed-vessels, banging like an enormous ear of coni, 
among tbo boughs. All the torrents, most of which had boon dry 
when I passed before, wore now full, and every chasm in the stoop 
sido of the mountains offered the prospect of a cascade. I saw ten 
at oneviow.” On reaching Panwell, the Bishop found tho tide 
would not servo for u boat to Bombay, and ho had a stormy passage, 
and got wot through and through, in making for Tanna. Sucl, were 
the inconveniences of travelling in Western India in 1825, even on 
the best made road in the country. A jonmey to Poona (100 miles) 
thirty years afterwards still oeeupiod at tho least twenty-four hours 
and coat £6. 

Western India took tho lead in introducing railways into this 

Tho Groat Indian Poninsnla T1 “> Greftt Indian Peninsula 

Railway Lino to Tanna op, nod Kfl,Iwa ^ to whieh Sir II. Fruro offered 
April (1853). tho motto Print ns in TftJis, way projected 

w.. u- ii . , ^ ln The first turf was turned bv 

zxsstssz isrs- ,! " « ..- - *.- 

C'alhan. 33 „il„ *«. •«*,, LTl™, ""“m ‘T” 
branches, one of which, emending towards tho south oa t i c 
the Deoonn by tbo Bhoro Ghaut ineliuo, and, 
and Slmlapore, now completed by a junction ndfh tho M i 
Railway n., fa? as Madras ; while tho oll-m- , t M ^ lrna 

branch, reaches tho Deccan, by tho Thnll Ghaut** h ' eastcrn 

carried as far as Jubbulpore, whence the tVf M 

takes tho traveller on to Allahabad and (icut " 

:r ^ ^ 

were opened, tho former m 1803, and the lalter m 1805 . Uu-ough 




uhication with Calcutta was established in 1870 and 
/a in 1871. The Nagpore section of tho north-easter: 
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^ghrch brings the Central Provinces into close connexion with 
Bombay, was opened in sections from 18G3 and completed to 
Nagpore on 20th February 1S67, and the Hyderabad (Deccan) 
branch, on the south-eastern lino, in October 1871. A branch 
from Khundwa to Indore is now under construction and will 
soon be completed. Altogether the Great Indian Peninsula 
liailway has now 1,2S6 miles of line open. Communications in 


Gnzerat used to be -worse than in the 
Concan and Deccan, for there were no 
mado roads at all in that province. 


Tho Bombay, Baioda and Cen¬ 
tral India Railway. 


This did not so much matter in tho fair season, when tho wholo 
country, which is level and free from stoneB, and in which the rivers- 
are easily fordable except during the rains, might be regarded as one 
road, and when, besides, the communication by sea was open j but for 
three or four months every year tho inhabitants of Guzerat woro 
denied all means of access to Bombay, and many a luckless European 
in Kattywar or at Ahmedabad or Baroda has died of Bickness that 
might have been easily cured if he had been able, in tho 
rainy season, to get away to another climate. Tho Bombay and 
Baroda Kailway has changed all that. The first section of this line, 
from AmroW to Unclcsur, was opened in I860 ; tho section from 
Broach to Baroda in 1861 j the section thenco to Ahmedabad 
in 1863 j and in 1861 tho line, which tho Company had been 
forced by tho Government to begin work upon at a distance 
from its base of operations, was completed southwards as far a 8 
Bombay. Tho lino now extends to beyond Ahmedabad, a distance 
of 102 miles, and somo day or other it is to bo continued through 
Kajpootana to Ajmero, whcnco there is already a narrow-gauge rail¬ 
way open to Agra and Delhi. The extension of this lino from 
Ahmedababad to Ajrncrc, 300 miles of easy country, has been 
frequently recommended by tho Government of Bombay and by tho 
representatives of tho mercantile community of Western India. It 
would bo by much tho shortest lino to tho port of Bombay for i\ 
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fyuhitic/n of at least twenty millions in Central and Northern!! 

it would bo the most direct also for communication 
<ccn the northern frontier and tho port which, in the event of 
war, must be tho basis for military operations by the British power. 
Such considerations alono would in any other country not absolutely 
bankrupt or without money have insured the early construction of 
the line ; but tho Government of India, legislating from Simla or 
Calcutta, seems to forget that Bombay is a port and iho most 
valuable port of tho Empire. From the north of Ahmedabad aline 
to Scindo has also been projected. For purposes of administration 
such a line would bo of much value to Government, and in time 10 
come it may form part of a real overland route to England. 
Tho Bombay and Baroda lino has probably had as serious 
difficulties of construction to contend against as the G. I. P. 
Bailway, for it crossed many broad rivers on costly bridges. 
It has too the disadvantage of running parallel to and within a 
short distance of the sea coast, so that it is exposed to the competi¬ 
tion of cheap sea-carriage. Bat, on tho other baud, it runs 
for at least half it3 distance through the cotton country of 
Guzernr, containing tho most fertilo and thickly populated districts 
in Western India j v and it enjoys therefore a profitable local traffic 
such ns the other lino, running for tho moat part through a poor 
country, can never hope to acquire. All classes of the natives, how¬ 
ever, appreciate• justly the groat boon of railway travelling, aud 
the diauial prophecies of men who forotold that no native of good 
c ute would ever detilo himself by entering a railway carriage have 
been agreeably refuted by experience. 

Bombay is, therefore, the contral terminus of a series of arterial 
railways radiating in various directions across tho continent of 
India ; and tho improvement of her communications by sea has 
kept pace with the progress on land, 
for from this port regular lines of 
steamers now traverse the seas to all 
parts of Europe and the East. The principal liue is of oourso 
the weekly mail service between Bombay aud England by whai 


Communications by Sea- 
(bi-rland Routo- 


Tho 



o 
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t©wQ as the Overland Route. It is the custom to .sttcTi 


route through Egypt as if it had been forgotten or^ 
neglected for centuries till Waghorn re-discovered it forty 
years ago. But, -while the commercial superiority of the route 
round the Cape of Good Hope for ships carrying cargo was 
incontestable till the opening of the Suez Canal allowed goods to 
be carried through Egypt without transhipment from Liverpool or 
London to Bombay, the English in India at an earTy period turned 
their attention to the desirability of opening speedy communication 
with England by way of Egypt or Turkey in Asia. Carsten 
Niebuhr, who visited Bombay in 1763, coming down from Mocha 
in an Arab ship, with the aid of tho monsoon, in nineteen days, 
give3 a vory interesting account of the enterprise of the English in 


opening the Red Sea route. At 


OourifT Service by way ot Saez Jeada> ho BaySi tho English en . • 


100 years ago- 


joyed tho privilogo of paying lower 


duties than any other nation. u Since the extension of 
their conquests in India they have engrossed almost the whole of 
the trade of tho Red Sea ; so that, few Bhips from other nations 
now resorting to Jedda, the customs of that city have considerably 
declined. The Turks and Arabs, not daring to raise those duties, 
in violation of tho tenour of their treaties with the English, con¬ 
trived to make the purchaser of goods imported by ships from 
Bombay pay a second duty. Tins falling ultimately upon the 
English merchants, the Company complained, but could get no 
redress. They then threatened to forsuko tho harbour of Jedda, 
and to send their ships straight to Suez. The Turks and Arabs, 
considering tho navigation of tho Arabian Gulf a3 tho mast dan¬ 
gerous in tho world, paid no attention to thc90 menaces. At 
last, Mr. Hoi ford, an able seaman, determined to accomplish 
rbotn. To this ond, it was necessary to obtain tho consent 
• if tho regency of Cairo and assurance of good troatment at Suez. 
Ali Bey, who was then master of Egypt-, giviug himeelf no concern 
about tho in tor os L of the Pacha of Jedda, or the Sheriff of Mecca, 
offered the English the most advantageous conditions > hoping to 


Ml NlSTffy 
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oat profit from tho English trade running in this Lmv* 
ftanfibh Since Mr. llolford, in 1773, made a successful voyage 
ho Arabic Gulf, and conducted tho first English ships straight. 

to Suez, several vessels have every 
First voyage of English ships y ear sailed from" India for this port. 

a°773) Bombay 8traishfc t0 Su0J Iu 1770 flve of thoso En S lish ■wp* 
entered the harbour of Suez. The 

passage has been found so short and convenient that the regency <y 
Bombay now send their couriers by the way of Suez to England. In 
this way, they receive answers to their despatches, within tho same 
length of time (five mouths) which was formerly consumed in 
tho conveyance of their packets to London.” The East 
India Company, however, did not encourage this diversion of trade 
from tho routo round the Cape, as they found it made Indian 
ohandisjo alarmingly cheap in the Levant 1 ; and tho Ovc 
Courier servico was embarrassed by the instability of the Egyptiau 
Government. Overland despat ohes 
Overland Communication dur* were h OW 0 ver, sent regularly through 
ing the French war. ,, 

Egypt during the French war, the 

time occupied in tho transit being about three months ; and 
the more intiniato knowledge the English gained of this route 
through the expeditions to Egypt, and the rise oi Mehouict Ah, who 
gave that country, for tho first time for centuries, a stable govern¬ 
ment, prepared the way for tho great change which, with tho aid 
of steam navigation, has since been accomplished. In 1818, Colonel 
Fitzclarence, with despatches from the Governor General announc¬ 
ing tho peace with Scindin, embarked at Bombay in the Moicurv. 
a Bombay Marine ship of 180 tons burden, on tho Oth of February, 
and did not land at Cosseir, on tho Red Sea, till the 26th of 
March. From Cosseir ho 6truck across to the Nile, ami travelled 
down the river to Cairo and Alexandria, tho country being every¬ 
where perfectly quiet. This was, however, too fatiguing a journey to 


1 They oven had the selfishness to gut a clauso inwiied in their charter A 
1793, providing that no person shall suid East India good* to Eur-pe > y wuj 
of Suez in Egypt*” 
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Sir John Malcolm on Steam 
Navigation in the Red Sea and 
Mediterranean 0830). 


rtaken by ordinary travellers ; and -we believe that Mr. 

) Frcre was the first Anglo-Indian civilian who came out through 
§ypt to take up his appointment in this country. Mr. Frero joined 
ibe service in 1833. He came down the Red Sea and across the Indian 
Ocean in an Arab dhow, and when he landed in Bombay he was so 
d.imaged in appearance by the voyage that he was at first looked upon 
a 3 an impostor. So early, however, as 1830 a project had been started 
for regular communication with Eng¬ 
land by steamers navigating the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean. Sir Johu 
Malcolm wrote on April 30, 1830:— 
I do hope (his steam navigation will be pushed through. It will 
make a revolution in many things to great advantage. Though I 

cannot understand that a scheme upon the scale Mr. T-proposes 

will answer at present, one of a more moderate nature could not fail ; 
and I must think that individual enterprise will do more in such a 
case than Government ever can. But should tho jealousy of your Post 
Office in England regarding the Mediterranean, or the desire to keep 
I he Red Sea navigation under our own control, lay a cold hand upon 
the projects of individuals, let us be supported in our efforts to 
maintain this intercourse in an efficient manner.” But it was not 


nf a 1’ur 1 O • y° ar 1838 that a regular 

Monthly Overland Moil Service- .. , 

monthly communication between Bom¬ 
bay and England by tho Overland Route was established. The mail 
was canned by the steamers of the Indian Navy between Bombay 
and Suez j but their further conveyance, beyond Suez, seems to 
h ue been often a matter of great uncertainty. in 1838, we 
find tho Bombay Chamber of Commerce recording nil explanation 
by Mr. Waghorn of the cause of delay in the transmission to Bombay 
of the portion of the Juno mail addrossed to his care, and 
suggesting that the commanders of the Company’s vessels 
•rimiild bo instructed to “ wait a few hours at Suez, after the receipt 
of packet?, whenever it may be ascertained that • i - aro o 
way, and may, within a short time, bo expected at that place,” 
There was great anxiety at the same time, as to whether a steamer 
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available for the despatch of the November mail frdjgiggj 

; mid it was proposed to " secure a sailing vessel of known 

good qualities ; ” bat luckily the Hugh Lindsay was re-fitted in time, 

some steam engineers having arrived from England. On getting to 

Suez, the mails and passengers harl 

+v^ ar ^ Aransifc fresh difficulties to encounter. Mr. 

through Egypt. 

Waghora, writing from Alexandria in 
December, 1839, to the Steam Committees of Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay, urges them to subscribe enough money 
to pay for two iron tug steamers and accommodation 

boats on the Nile, so as to save three days in the transit 
through Egypt. Mr. Waghora at that time had only a track boat 
on the Nile, and from Cairo to Suez vans were used in crossing the 
desert. r I ho English steamers in the Mediterranean only went as 
far as Malta, and then proceeded to Falmouth ; and it took much 
time to arrange a regular correspondence with the French steamers 
running between Malta and Marseilles. For several years, too, tho 
monsoon mails were sent by way of 
Gulf U8°38-fo) ilS EMtTi,lFelsian tho Persian Gulf. The Bombay Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in 1810, spoko of 
the arrangements for transmitting the mail rix the Euphrates as 
having been successfully acted on in the previous year, and 
asked the Government to provide a steamer for i!ie special 
purpose of carrying tho mail from Bcyrout to Malta. The 
monthly mail service to Bombay was carried on by the Indian 
Navy ships till 1855, when it had reached a state of inefficiency 
and disorganisation calling loudly for reform,” and when, to tho 
relief of tmvoMors, with whom these ships wore most unpopular, 
and of rhe Officers of the Indian Navy, who disliked having 
passengers on board, the Peninsnlar and Oriental Company 

t> an . , ,, entered into a contract for tin* 

P. and 0. Oompany tikes up the „ , _ 

Mail Service to Bombay (1855). carriage of tho mails between Bombay 
and Aden twice a month, in con¬ 
nection with their Calcutta and Mediterranean service. The 
agitation for an effect ive weekly mail service was begun in 1857 ; 
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till March G, 1868 was it determined to make Bombay* 

port of arrival and departure for all 
.the English mails. The claims of 
Bombay to bo regarded as the imperial port of India had by that 
time become too strong to be disregarded for the sake of local 
interests ; and now we have not only the P. and 0. steamers running 
here, but. the transports conveying tho annual reliefs to 
India, and a number of independent 
lines of passenger steamers, including 
t! o Austrian Lloyd’s, tho Bubattino, and the Anchor Line. The 
British India Company, too, now have a contract with the 
Indian Government for carrying mails from Bombay to all 
tho other largo ports of India. Finally, to complete our record 
of what has been done to improvo communication between 
Bombay and the rest of the world, wo should mention that ., 
a direct submarine cabTe was laid down from Suez to Bombay in 
1870, in connexion with the cable -from Falmouth to Gibraltar. A 
cable had been previously laid down in 18G0, but it become useless 
after one or two messages had been transmitted through it. 
Telegraphic communication between Kurrachee and Engl and 
by a Persian Gulf cubic had, however, been successfully established 
in 18G5. 

After the conquest of tho Deccan Mr. Elphinstone tried, as wo 
have said, to improve tho condition of 
the cultivators of tho soil, who had 
been placed by tho Peshwa’s Govern, 
mont at the mercy of unscrupulous farmers of tho revenue. Large 
remissions of revenue were made, to tho encouragement of pec pin. 
turn, and “ nothin •• could bo worse,” says Sir Bartle Frorc, “than 
the stato of the country as regarded the levy of the land assessment 
when tho first nut tupte at survey wore made. Tho tirst survev^ 
war« intended to be extreme tin the aasoasknax 

princij a fixed share of tho uet pn>. 

a? the revenue of Government. “But it v.ms found in practice,” wo 
again quote Sir 13. Frcre's evidenco before tho Financo Committer 


Tbc Assessment of theLandTax. 
The Revenue Survey. 
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orpo of Commons, t{ that; this was entire!v a misleai 
ipossible mode of assessing the revenue ; and, after a good 
money had been spent upon this kind of survey, the 
Government was obliged to revert to something like the old system 
about the time that I went out to India, in 1834. This had led to 
terrible oppression in one or two villages, oppression so serious as 
to attract the attention of Sir Robert Grant, the then Governor of 
Bombay, to it, and ho sent Mr. Goldsmid, to whom I was attached 
as assistant, and Captain Shortreed, to report upon the system ; 
and the result of their report was an order for a survey, and an 


assessment upon a different system, which was entrusted to 
Lieutenant (now Sir George) "Wingate.” This survey was begun in 
1S35-36. It wa3 based on the principle of dividing the soil into 
different classes and fixing the assessment according to their relative 
degrees of fertility, and then concluding a settlement for thirty years 
with the recognized owner of each “ field” or farm. The right of 
renewing the lease after a re-assessment of hie field was also conceded 
to the owner. This system, which has since been introduced all over 
the Bombay Presidency, worked exceedingly well at first in the Deccan 
Wingate and hi* colleagues were capable men, and they considered it 
to bo to tho interest of the State to mako its demand for revenue 
us light ns possible. Ilio result was, that the net revenue quickly 
increased, owing to tho extension of cultivation and the ease with 
which the full demand could be paid ; and tho Deccan for many 
years prospered exceedingly. Within tho last ten years, how. 
ever, the thirty years’ leases have begun to failin’; and, now 
men being at the head of tho Revenue Survey Department, a 
policy of moderation has been succeeded by one of extreme 
harshness in the re-as-essment of i ho revenue. The value of land has 
boon calculated by reference to the prices of years in which tho 
influence of the American war was still powerful; and so much 
discontent exists in the agricultural districts owing to those heavy 
ro-ashc.ssmoijis, that the Government of Bombay is now trying to undo 
the mischief by again lowering its demand to something loss than 
an addition of 50 per cent, to tho oldussc.isuicnt. This state of 
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\%hows the bad side of the high pressure system of pub" 

-^^nrovements. There can be no doubt that the public works 
carried out in the Bombay Presidency have been for the most part 
of benefit to the country ; but what has been done has only shown 
the need for doing more in an empire which 40 years ago 
was roadless and bridgeless ; and then money falls short, and 
zealous Government officials resort to any available means of 
raising it, regardless of the discontent they provoke. 


§L 


What has been done for education is sufficiently explained by tho 
fact that since Mr. Elphinstone pointed 
to his supplies of school books, and 
remarked that they would show the English “ the road home,” but 
that nevertheless it was the duty of the Government not to withhold 
instruction from the people, a University to which 0 Colleges aro 
affiliated, 19 High Schools, and 3,598 other schools, attended by 
190,000 scholars, Lave been established in Bombay. Nowhere in 
the world probably can a high class education be obtained at so 
little cost, thanks to the aid given by the State ; and the results of' 
this indiscriminate instruction of young men whose ambition, after 
they have left College, the State cannot afford to gratify, and who 
consequently love to play the role of demagogues in the freo 
vernacular press, has already given considerable uneasiness to tho 
English rulers of India. 


We have wandered far afield, beyond the precincts of this littlo 
island, in sketching the imperial pro. 

Soma Glimpses of old Bombay. grcsfl of )!omba v . and w0 will nW 

retrace our steps, and conclude this section of our work by tacking 
together a few scattered notices of life in Bombay dnring tho last 
hundred years or so. Niebuhr, in 17G3, found the city a very 
different place from what it must liavo 
Niebuhr's description of the been, according to 1 Iyer's description* 
in the previous century. “ The a 
breezes,” he Bays, “ and tho frequent ruins, cool ihc atmosphe re ; and 
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Why so many Europeans died 
in Bombay. 
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ic climate of this island temperate. Its air was forr 

e unhealthy and dangerous, but has 

Biace E^gl^“ S cn^iti h on CUmate become P nre sinco the Eaglish drained 
the marshes, in tho city and its 
environs. Still, however, many Europeans die suddenly here ; but they 
are new-comers, who shorten their days 
by a mode of life unsuitable to the 
climate; eating great quantities of 
beef and pork, which tho Indian Legislature had wisely forbidden, and 
driukiug copiously of the strong wines of Portugal in the hottest sea¬ 
son. ’ Niebuhr had perhaps heard the Irishman’s criticism, “ They eat 
and they drink, and they drink and they eat, till they die ; and then, 
thoywrito home and say it’s tho climate that’s killed them.” The 
taste, if not tho habits, of the English had evidently improved 
since Flyer’s time, when the early settlers used to meet together to 
drink arrack in the monsoon, having nothing else to do. Old port 
may not be the most suitable drink for an-Indian climate ; but it is 
at all events better than country arrack. Another matter Niebuhr 
objected to was that the “ English likewise persist obstinately in 
wearing the European dress, which by its ligatures impedes tho 
free circulation oi tho blood, and by confining the limbs renders the 
heat more intolerable.” 

Two Basins had boon « hewn out in the rock, in which' two ships 
may be at once careened. A third is now preparing. This work 
which is very expensive, likewise brings in a considerable annual 
return. Strangers pay very dear for 
liberty to careen in these Basins. 
While I was there I saw a ship of war belonging to the Imam of 
Raim, which ho had sent to Bombay, solely on purpose that it might 
bo ro-fkh-d ” All religion idalged in i ree exercise of 


The Docks- 


All Religions tolerated. 1 lcir pnWlc worship, “ uot only in their 
churches, but openly, in festivals and 
processions, and none takes offence at another. Yet Government, 
allows not the Catholic priests to give a loo>e to ihoir seal for 
making proselytes. \\hen any person chooses to bocorne Catholic, 
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The Bombay Army, 1763- 


>ns must bo laid before Government, and, iE they arc judj 
is then allowed to profess his conversion. The priests 
considerable success in conversions among tho slaves, who, being 
struck with the pomp of the Romish. worship, and proud of wearing 
the image of a saint upon their breasts, choose rather to frequent 
the Catholic churches than any others, and persuade their countrymen, 
as they successively arise, to follow their example.” The religious 
toleration practised had made the place “ very populous.” 
oi_ tu , i t» , Slaves, from Africa, seem to have 

been then bought and sold freely 
at Bombay, for Niebuhr purchased a young Catholic negro, 
but gave him away before leaving India for fear the Mussulmans 
in Persia and Turkey might accuse him of carrying off aMahomedan 
boy. Only the English were allowed 
to trade ; but strangers, chiefly Germans 
and Swisy. were admitted into tho military service, and got on 
rapidly, t{ for thoir mode of life cuts off the officers very fast.” The 
troops were well paid, but wore despised by tho civilians, who “ look 
upon the soldiers with that contempt which moneyed men commonly 
elves entitled to show for persons who are in their pay” 
—a remark as true to human nature now as it was a century ago. 
There wore seventeen companies of regular troops, of 120 men each, 
mostly Europeans, “ except some Topazes, or Catholic Indians dressed 
iu tho European fa-hion $” and 8,000 sepoys, with an inferior 
European officer to command each Company. At Surat, the 
C ompany maintained a small corps of Arabs from the Persian Gulf. 
Tho Aruba were u in such high reputation in India for their 
courage that every Baja desires to have roiuo in his service.” 
The artillery at Bombay, consisting o^throo companies, was in very 
good condition, “ owing to the care of a Swede, whom tho English 
Rent out in 1752, and who brought with him a company of gunners 
whom Lin ( . Bombay was thus furnished with 

u good number of able workmen, chiefly masou 3 and carpenters. 
These Germans likewise engaged many of thoir countrymen to lcavo 
tho Dutch, aud enter the English service.” 
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ai/uWForbes, the author of the * e Oriental Memoirs/' arnvecTij 


Bombay in 17G6 as a writer in 
the Company’s service and remained 
18 years in India. The establish. 


.jFftfWs'a acootmt of Bombay- 


16 to 1784. 


ment, he says, was then “ on a smaller scale than at 
present”—his book was not finished till 1812—“ especially in the 
military and revenue departments; the latter was always inadequate 
to the expenses.” He too speaks of the climate as healthy and 
pleasant. “ The English houses at Bombay, though neither so large 
nor so elegant as thoso at Calcutta and Madras, were comfortable 
and well furnished; they were built in the European style of 
architecture, as much as the climate would admit of j but lost 
something of that appearance by the addition of verandas, or covered 
piazzas, to shade those apartments most exposed to the sun j when 
illuminated, and' filled with social parties in the evening, tlieso 
verandas gave the town a very cheerful appearance : but, since I left 
India, the town.houscs have been almost deserted by tbo English, 
who reside entirely at their country villas j the gentlemen only -go to 
the Fort in the morning to transact their business ; devoting tho 
evening to domestic pleasure and convivial meetings at tlioir garden, 
houses. Tlio largo bazaar, or the street in the black town, within 
the fortress, contained umuy good Asiatic houses, and .shops stored 
with merchandize from all parts of the world, for the Europeans 
and natives. Theso shops were generally kept by tho Indians, 
especially the Parsecs ; who. after paying the established import 
customs, were exempted from other duties.” “ Ah far as the 
climato permits, tho English fashion in houses, equipage, 
and dress, is generally adopted : very few ladies or gentle¬ 
men kept European servants; the former were better 
served by young female Malabars, trained hy themselves ; and by 
nogro, or Malabar boys, who wore our favourite personal attendants*; 
while the upper servants wore’usually Mahomedans and Parsons! 
Our clerks and writers wore mostly Hindoos, who, from being liable 
to so many religious nnd ceremonial pollutions, were seldom domestic 
Bcrwmts.” At the present day, hardly any Europeans have Parscou 
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ndpiic servants, and not many Mahomedan 3 ; there being 
now in obtaining the services of Hindoos (mostly Soortees) 
tdifalmost any kind of house work. It is curious that Forbes makes 
no mention of the employment, now so common, of Indo-Portuguese, 
as butlers and cooks. In speaking of the habits and manners 
of the English inhabitants, Forbes says : “ When I arrived there, 
most things were on a pleasant medium between the evils of Fryer’s 
period, aud the present refined and luxurious mode of living ; 
comfort, hospitality, and urbanity, then characterized the settle- 
ment. ’ There is a note of rogret struck here ; and elsewhere lie 
quotes with evident approbation a letter, dated 1781, from a “ very 
discerning friend” in this city, who 
wrote to him (Mr. Forbes himself was 
then at Broach):— f: I know your partiality for Bombay, but in my 
opinion it is no longer the same place. I allow that the little 
Presidency has become very gay and lively, and I have passed a few 
weeks here with much satisfaction; but at all the pleasures and 
entertainments I could not prevent the thought from obtruding 
itself, that the high polish had debased the material, and you too 
plainly see all the more valuable ties of friendship and affection 
sacrificed to an ostentatious vanity, which awkwardly endeavours 
to assume their semblance.” On returning to Bombay the 

same year, Mr. Forbes “ observed a great variation in the society 
and manners at Bombay. A constant fluctuation by the removal 
of tho civil and military servants from one settlement to another, 
t he influx of strangers in a }arge seaport town, with other local 
circumstances, alwa; ioned some change in society • bur whether 
from an extension of the military establishment, a considerably 
increase in tho fomale circle from Europe, or from what other cause 
J know not, there was a material alteration in the English eharae'er 
of the Presidency. Etiqnette, ostentation, and formality, had too 
generally supplanted the urbanity, friendship, and conviviality, so 
delightful iu former times.” Mr. Forbes evidently mourned over 
the merry meetings and the friends of his youth. What would he 
have said had ho lived to witnoea the stately stiffness of social 
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in modern Bombay, where hospitality is an extinct vir 
glo-Tndians here have become in dress and lovo of formal 
English than the English themselves ; oven the white jacket, 
in which men used to sit at ease at Bombay dinner tables up to about 
fifteen years ago, being now rigidly banished from society, and the 
English dress-coat substituted for it. The price of provisions had 
nearly doubled in ten years, owing, says Mr. Forbes, to the 
constant increase of tlio population ; and ho complains of the badness 
of the times for the civil servants, who were now disposed to 
envy the chances in war of the military. 

Bishop Heber says little about the mode of life in Bombay, though 
his delightful “ Narrative” contains what is oven now the best 
account extant of the town and the places of interest; in its 
neighbourhood. We shall draw largely upon it in the chapter 
which we have specially devoted to a description of new Bombay 
— and to which also belongs the history of the improve- 
ments made in Bombay during the last ten or twelve yonrs. 
From tho close of Mr. Elphinstono’s administration (1827) to the 
commencement of Sir Bartle Frere’s (1S62), there is little to bo 
f-aid concerning Bombay beyond what has been already recorded. Sir 
John Malcolm, about whose rule there are some queer traditions 
cm reni, was a. voluminous writer, and must, we should think, have 
h ft some interesting private correspondence throwing light on tho 
society and manners of the place j but it is beneath the dignity 
of his biographer, Mr. Kaye, to notice such trifles, and all we can 
glean from his book is that Sir John passed most of his time in 
quarrelling with the judges, though he did two good things—he 
made tlio Bhorc Ghaut Itoud and invented Mahableshwur. 

The most important change of the last forty years bus been the 
great increase iu the numbers of the independent European popula¬ 
tion. The merchants felt themselves strong enough to establish a 
Chamber of Commerce in 1S3G, which 
has since token an important share 
in the formation of public opinio: 

and the direction of affairs. 


Bombay Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, 1830. 
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of Bombay numbered in 1872, according to 

Census taken in that year, 614,405 per- 
Growth of the Population since B0US . A pre vious Census, taken in 1864., 
gave 816,562 as the number of the 
population. Tho falling off in the interval is accounted for by the 
emigration from Bombay of the swarm of adventurers and labourers 
from all parts of India and from abroad who were attracted to the 
city by tho speculative enterprises and tho high prices of labour 
which marked the season of unexampled prosperity enjoyed by Bom- 
bay during tho American war. Bombay is still, however, more 
populous than Calcutta or Madras, and in point of numbers is entitled 
to the rank of tho second city in tho British Empire. In 1662, when tho 
island of Bombay came into tho possession of tho English, tho popu¬ 
lation did not oxceed 10,000. In 1716, it was estimated at only 
16,000 souls; iu 1816, the result of a census taken by Government 
gave the following numbers . — 




British not Military. 

] >ittu Military ami Marine 
Native Christians,TPortuguoso and Armenians 
. 

Mahomcdans. 

Hindoos. 

Parsecs -. 


1,910 
2 itJO 
11,600 
8"0 
29,< 00 
103,800 
13,15J 


Total.. 101,650 

This statoment does not, however, include tho floating population, 
coinputodto number about 60,000. During tho last half century, 
therefore, the population has increased threefold. 

Tho disproportion between tho sexes, as shown by the Census, is 


extraordinary, thoro boing 399,716 males to 211,689 females ; and 
it i s partly attributed, probably with good reason, to tho fact that 
the Census was taken in the winter months of tho year, “ when the 
♦ixed population is annually much augmented by an influx of men 
who como from their villages for the purposes of trade and in search 
of sorvice, and who do not bring their wives and families with them” 
(Dr. Hewlett’s Owsi • of <Bomba>ij). The Soortees (or people from 
Surat) and Indo-Portuguese, too,* from among whom tho class of 
'iumobtie servants is chiefly recruited, hardly ever have their wives 
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;heki. But it may also bo suspected that so great a dispalji? 
Jib/numbers of men and women as appears in the Census mu 
e to inaccuracy in the returns. 

Nowhere else probably in the world/ not oven in Alexandria, are 
so many and such striking varieties 

The motley character of the Q f ra00j nationality, and religion 

p * represented as in Bombay. Not only 

is there great diversity of type among tho Hindoos—tho Banian 
of Guzcrat differing as widely in appearance and manners from tho 
Mahratta of the Deccan a 3 tho Englishman differs from the Italian : 
not only do tho Mahomed ana include, besides Indian Mussulmans, 
many Afghans, Persians, Arabs, Turks, Malays, and Abyssinians; not 
only aro colonics of Jews and Armenians to be found among this 
motley population ; but tho city is tho head-quartors of the 
thriving and prolific race of Parsee3, and contains many thousand 
Indo-Portuguoso inhabitants. To crown all, thero aro tho Euro* 
pean inhabitants, engaged either in the service of Government, or 
in professional or mercantile pursuits—a class of tho community 
not strong in numbers, but supromo in political and social power. 
The population is officially classified under the following heads :— 

r»„ Perocutaeo to 
Persons. population. 


Bodilhista or Jains 




15,121 

235 

Brahmins .... 




25,757 

4 CO 

LingaeU .... 




1,212 

•19 

Bh.'utms. 





1*17 

Hindoos of othor castes 




810,MW 

52 90 

Hindoo Outonstcs 




31,317 

4 SO 





187,0 u 

21 39 

Negro-Africans 




1,171 

•is 

Pftrni*c8 ----- 




44,091 

Q‘b4 

Jows. 




2 fi»J9 

•41 

Native Ohristioub and Goanoso 


- 


25,119 

3Sn) 

Kurus inns .... 




2.352 

•3(1 

Euiopcaus .... 




7,251 

113 

Chinese • 




303 

05 

All races and castes.» 

644,405 

100 00 


“ The Jains, together with tho Brahmins, Lingaots, and Bhattitts, 
The Jain? comprise tho castes which religi¬ 

ously abstain from eatrng meal, and 
it will be seen that they ferm only 8 per cent. of tho total 
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^ajj/on” (Z)r. Hewlett). The religious tenets of the 
closely those of the Buddhists. They worship images, 
rfot recognize tho Brahmiuical division of castes, and, being 
believers in the transmigration of souls, they will not destroy 
animal life in any form. They are a wealthy sect, amassing much 
money in trade, and have numerous and costly temples, rich with 
gilding, gems, and statues of marble, at Gimar and Palitana in 
the peninsula of Kattywar and at Mount Aboo in Northern 
Guzerat. 



The Brahminical Hindoos. 


The orthodox Hindoos, who are under the control of tho Brah¬ 
mins, and who form three-fifths of 
the total population of Bombay, may 
be separated into the two grand divisions of worshippers of 
Yishnoo (the Preserver), and worshippers of Shiva (the Destroyer), 
the second and third persons of the Hindoo Trinity. “ The 
adherents of Shiva mark their foreheads horizontally, and those of 
Yishnoo perpendicularly, which should be renewed every morning, 
and, if attainable, by a Brahmin” {Hamilton). Vishnoo is, however, 
only known popularly through his incarnations, Rama and Krishna, 
who, with Yishnoo’s wife, Luxshmi, are tho favourite deities of by 
far tho greater number of Hindoos in Bombay. Krishna is a frolic, 
.somo dcit} T , whose amours are tho theme of innumerable songs and 
dances ; and the immoralities practised among some of his special 
followers—the Bhattias, who accept their priest literally as an incarna¬ 
tion of the Deity, and rejoice to submit their wives and daughters to 
his embraces—were exposed in a notorious trial that took placo in 
Bombay twelve years ago. The elephant-headed god Gunputtee is 
also very generally worshipped. Shiva, in like maimer, is not per- 
-nnully adored ; his devotees pay their worship chiefly to liia con- 
wort, Kali, who under tho name of Bhowaneo was tho patroness of 
the Thuga, and under tho nauio of Parvateo has a celebrated temple 
dedicated to her honour on the rock overlooking Poona, from which 
Bajee Rao, the last of tho Poishwas, is said to have witnessed the 
defeat of bis army and tho overthrow of his dynasty by the .English 
C 7 i the plain of Kirkee. 
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Tho Banians. 


POPULATION’. 

the Brahmins, tho most important class amc 

Hindoos, and that best known to 
Europeans, are the Banians, among 
whom the Bhattias may be included. The early English 
voyagers seem to have applied this name to all classes of Hindoos 
indiscriminately. Ovington, for instance, who made a voyage to 
Surat in I860, speaks only of three divisions of natives, the Moors 
(Mussulmans), Banians (Hindoos), and Persies (Parsees) : and, with 
regard to the Banians, ho says bitterly :— “ They are mainly addicted 
to prosecute their temporal interest, and the amassing of treasure ; 
and therefore will fly at the securing of a pice, though they can com- 



mnnd whole lakhs of rupees. I know those amongst them computed 
to bo worth £100,000, whoso service the prospect of sixpence 
advantage will command to traverse the whole city of Surat.” 
Yule,tin one of his valuable notes to Marco Pole, quotes u 
saying current in Surat iu 1672, that it took three Jews to make 
one Chinaman, and three Chinamen to make one Banian. Properly 
speaking, however, according to Hamilton, “the Yauecya are a 
numerous tribe of Hindoos in Guzerat, named Banians by the Eug- 
1 and aro separated into many sub-divisions, besides the Aar 
or seceders from the Bmhininical doctrines. Thoy aro all of them 
merchants and trafllokors, and many of them travel to parts very 
remote from India, whore they remain from one to ton years, after 
which they return to their wives and children. Many also linallv 
settle in the towns of foreign countries, where thoir descendants 
continue to spoak and write the Guzeratteo tongue, which nmy bo 
pronounced tho grand mercantile language of Indian marts.” The 
Banians appear indeed to have had in their hands from tho earliest 
times tho control of the foreign commerce of India with tho 
countries bordering on the Persian Gulf and tho Indian Ocean: 
a.ui to this day tho trade of tho whole East Const of Africa, as well 
a ;., Sent h-in and Eastern Arabia, is principally managed bv tho 
Iudiau agents, at Zanzibar, Muscat, and othor poll*, of the great 
Banian firms of Bombay. These people, many of whom ate Jains, 

hare the utmost veneration for animal life, so much so that thov will 
6 
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wen any kind of vermin ; and it ig not an uncommon 
lay to see a Banian carefully laying grains of sugar along 
'alls by the roadside for the ants to eat. Thousands of pigeons 
are fed by them every day close tathe Elpliinstone Circle; and they 
support in various parts of the City Pinjrapolcs, or asylums for all 
kinds of old, homeless, or diseased animals. 


The Marwarees. 


The Manvarees may be regarded as a Central Indian variety of 
the Banians. They are bankers and 
money lenders, and a large propor¬ 
tion of the inhabitants of Bombay, and of all Western India, are 
constantly in their debt. 


The distinction of race and character between the people of 
Gnzerat and the Mahrattas is still best marked by the prevalence of 
Gozeratteo as the commercial language of India. The Mahratta 
1 mguage has for its northern boundary on the coast the river 
<»f Pamuun, a Portuguese settlement 108 miles north of Bombay, 
and it prevails as far south as the confines of Goa. Inland its limits 
are the river Taptee on the north and the Kistna on the south. But 
in Bombay and other great towns Guzerattee is the language of trade. 
Dr. Wilson infers from “ the numerous and magnificent Buddhist 
rn India” that Buddhism i>t 200 B.C., been 

preached with remarkable success throughout the Mahratta countrv. 
Nowhere in India, however, are the people now more devoted to tho 
Brahmins. Shao, Sivajco’s grandson, when asked by a Hajpoor 
Prince what he had done for the Hindoo religion, said he had con¬ 
quered Hindostan as far north as the Jumna, and given it to the 
Brahmins. Tho boast turned out literally true, for tho Bralnuin 
family of the Peshwas 9ct aside Sivajee’s descendants, and became 
tho supreme rulers of the Mahratta confederacy. Dr. Wilson 
describes the Mahrattas as a shrewd, intelligent, hardy, ami active 
people. “ They have their own popular gods and demons, in addi¬ 
tion to the principal deities of the Hindoo pantheon, and art'gone- 
rally erithusiasti-' in their worship, being at tho same timo 
fetid of religious pilgrimages,” especially to the source of tho 
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or Godavery, above Nossick, and Pundherpore. 

Uted for the observance of the most public of the festival?, 
as the,. Dasscra aiid Holee. Their peculiar religious feelings 
have been much excited and sustained by the poets of 
their own provinces, especially Tookaram” — The Mahrattas have 
no commercial genius ; few of them 
Tho Mahrattas. ar0 traders or merchants : before 

the English oonquest they used to be warriors, politicians, shep¬ 
herds, and cultivators of the soil j now, those of them who live 
in towns are chiefly lawyers, clerks, and writers in public oflices 
They are a darker and loss good-looking people than men from the 
country to the north of Bombay, and their habitations are usually 
one-storeyed huts instead of the lofty handsome buildiug3 which 
suit the more luxurious Quzerattee taste. 


The Mahomedans. 


The Mahomedans, forming one-fifth of the population, are divided 
here, as elsewhere, into the two 
great religious sects of Sooneos and 
Sheeahs, the former comprising the orthodox believers, who accept 
tho historical succession of Caliphs after Makomod, through Abu- 
beker, Omar, and the Ommeiade Calipbs of Damascus, while tho latter 
espouse tho cans© oi Ali, the fourth Caliph, and his sons Hnssan and 
Hoosein, who were murdered by their Ommeiade rivals. The Turks 
and Arabs are the principal Soonce, and the Persians the principal 
Sheeah nation. In Bombay the Sheeahs probably predominate. 
They include the well-known caste of Borahs, travelling dealers 
in all kinds of goods, who aro known to every Indian household. 
Hamilton describes them accurately ih *' that remarkable ruoo 
of men named the Boras, who, although Mnhomedan in religion, 
ar© Jews in features, manners, and genius” The Khoja Mussul. 
mans, who reverenco as their chief His Highness Aga Khan, a 
refugee from Persia, claiming to bo the modern representative 
of the Prince known in the time of the crusades as the Head of tho 
A ssussing or tho Old Man of the Mountain, are also Sheeahs, and 
there are besi le* groat numbers of Persians, usually, but incorrectly, 



i-. Moguls in Bombay. The Soonees comprise Arabs, Tu 
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Sooneoa and Shoeas. „ , , . * , . 

Concan (or plain country between 


and the Indian Mussulmans of tin* 


the sea coast of Western Tndia and the foot of the Western Ghauts). 
Their numbers vary greatly during the year, as Bombay, being now 
the chief port for pilgrims going to or returning from Mecca, is the 
resort of many thousands of Mussulman strangers during the pilgrim 
season, which lasts through the cold weather. I)r. Hewlett 
mentions in his Census Report, that “ no one entered himself as a 
disciple of Syud Ahmud, of Patna notoriety, who introduced Waha- 
bceiam into India;” but. there are, no doubt, many Wahabees, the 
Puritans of Islam, in Bombay, where, according to Dr. Hunter (see 
his Indian Mussulmans) the gospel of this dangerous political sect, 
which seeks to revise Mahomedan fanaticism in all its early fervour, 
was first preached. 

The ParsecB form but a small proportion, numerically, of the popu¬ 


lation, but their business-like energy 
and activity, their freedom to a great 


The Parsees. 


< ivtont from caste prejudices, and the readiness with which they 
have taken to the use of the English language, have secured 
to them a prominent and influential position in the com¬ 
munity. Their history is well known. After the conquest of 
Persia by the Mahomedans in the seventh century, a small 
remnant of the fire-worshippers, who disdained to change their 
religion, went into voluntary exile. Tkoy first took refuge at Grams, 
in the Persian Gulf, where they are said to have learnt the art of 
ship-building, afterwards so useful to them ; and after some years 
they migrated to the coast of India, landing at Diu, on the coast of 
ICnfctywnr. From Diu, where they did not prosper, they went to 
iSaiijtin in Guzerat, and were hospitably received and allowed to 
light their sacred fire by a Hindoo prince named Jadoo Ratna. From 
this place, ns theii numbers increased, they resorted to the principal 
towns of Guzerat, and settled in the country, taking Guzorattoo 
wives and adopting the Guzerattee langunge, and many Hindoo 



is. Their exceptional prosperity as a race seems to dal 


population*. 



^n^vdvent of Europeans by eoa to India. The Parsees, having no 
-prejudices against the strangors, made themselves useful as brokers 
and interpreters between the Europeans and the natives. They 
especially attached themselves to the English, and in Surat 
many of them had, two centuries ago, acquired considerable 
wealth in trade and become persons of consequence. When 
Bombay was ceded to England, there was only one Parsee 
on the Island; but, as Bombay rose in importance and finally 
superseded Surat, the Parsees followed the fortunes of the English 
to this city, tho first settlers having been, it is said, aboafc 100 years 
ago invited as skilled ship-builders to manage the Bombay Dockyard. 
They have since become famous for their commercial entorpris > 
and public spirit ; and a largi portion of tho trade of Bombay is 
outirely in their hands. One Parsee citizen, Sir Jamsotjee Jejee- 
bhoy, was honoured, twenty years ago, with a baronetcy on account 
of his numerous and munificent charities ; and another, Sir Cowasjcc 
Jehanghier, has since been knighted for a similar reason. The 
Parsees area prolific race, and their numbers are rapidly increasing. 
The lower classes among them are smart shopkeepers and good 
mechanics. They are especially skilful in carpenters’ work. Mos., 
of tho hotels, mess agencies, and liquor storos throughout India are 
now owned and managed by Parsecs. 

Most of the Christians in Bombay are Indo-Portuguese, descend¬ 


ants of intermarriages between the 
first European settlers in Western 


The Iudo-Portnguese- 


India and tho natives. They dress in the European fashion, 
and wear the tall black hat instead of a turban. They are not a 
very active or progressive class of the community, and seem to bo 
content to provide Europeans with clerks, coofce, and butler*. 

The Jews resident in Bombay have come chiefly from Mosopo- 


The Je*3. 


tamia. The principal family amongst 
them arc the Sassoons, who founded 


the houEo of David Sassoon and Co. in Bombay about 
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Mr. David Sassoon’s eldest son, Sir Albert 8as 
ghted in 1871, in recognition of his own and his fathers 



III.—TRADE AETD INDUSTRY. 

** Of all the tlivisions of Asia,” says Ileeren, “ the Southern, con. 

_. ^ tainiug the teiTitory of Hindustan, is 

Ihc Early Trade of India- .. . , , 

distinguished by the richness and diver. 

fcity of it3 productions. Hero >vo not only find (with very few 
exceptions) all tho products of the other parts of civilised Asia, but 
so great a variety peculiar to its own climate, that it would appear as 
if a new and more beautiful creation had sprung up under tho band 
of Nature. Nearly all the spices, which become necessary to man- 
kind in exact proportion to tho progress of luxury and refinement, 
have at all times been peculiar to this region, while two of the most 
important articles used in clothing, via., cotton and silk, were first 
produced here, and continue to be so in an especial degree, though 
their cultivation has been gradually extended to other countries.” 
Tho desire for intercourse with a country possessing so many and 
such rare natural advantages has (supplied from time immemorial the 
chief stimulus to the commercial enterprise of other nations. Tho 
Arabians aro credited by many authors with having beou the fir.-.t to 
dare the perils of tho sea, and fetch the products of India for sale 
in the markets of the west; and no doubt the Arabians have been 
known from tho earliest historical times as bold navigators and 
skilful merchants. Tho configuration of tho poninsula of Arabia, 
with its great interior desert and the strips of fertile territory along 
its extensive sea coasts, and the narrowness of the gulfs separating 
it- on one side from Africa, and on the other from Persia and Iudia, 
■naturally tended to make tho Arabians a sea.faring people. Again, 
the Phoenicians, tho first traders in tho Mediterranean, wore a 
kindred people to tho Arabians, and numerous references in the 
Hebrew Scriptures show that these two nations held the keys of (ho 
commerce between the West and the East, and exchanged, by 
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$i>f caravans crossing the desert from the heads of the Gt? 

Suez to Tyre and Sidon, the spices, ivory, gold, an 1 
j of India and China for tho iron, bronze, and silver of Europe. 
It is, however, more than probable that a considerable part of the 
trade on this side was directly in the hands of tin; Indians themselves, 
though one cannot say how much Arab blood there may have been in 
the early settlers on the western coast of India. Tho antiquity of 
piracy on tho coast of Malabar and Guzcrat proves that not only had 
India an extensive commerce, bub she could supply a breed of daring 
corsair- to get their living by plundering it. That the Indians were, 
in the dawn of history, enterprising navigators may be inferred from 
the Sanscrit names of various places along the southern coast of 
Arabia including the island of Socotra, and from tho early settlement 
of Iudiau colonies along all the borders of the Indian Ocean and its 
narrow seas, " as far south,” says Dr. Wilson, “ as the latitude of 
Madagascar,” and probably at one time as far north as Bussora. 
When Niebuhr was at Mocha in 1762, ho found many Banians there, 
whom he describes as “ considerable merchants, and very honest 
men.” This connexion must have subsisted for ages, and indeed 
the theory is a plausible oue that the origin of even Egyptian 
civilization may be traced u> the conqncst of the country by Indian 
colonists. Be this us it may, it in i neon teat able that the science of 
Ocean navigation was developed in the Eastern seas long before its 
rudiments woro known in Europe. Tho ando. Japeti genus were 
couteut to make coasting voyages in the Mediterranean and round 
Spain to the British isles for centuries after Arabians, Indians, and 
Chinese had boon engaged in a foreign trade of a mnch more 
ventureKorno character. Possibly, the anecdote is true, that, the 
discovery of the direct passage across tho Indian Ocean from Aden 
to tho coast of Gueerat was made by a sailor whose boat was 
caught in. the south-west monsoon and carried across in spite 
of .til hi* efforts to return, in any case we may reasonably 
suppose that the. tegularit-y of tlie seasons out here—tho wind 
blowing steadily during four months of the 
west, and during the rest of 


tho 


year from tho youth* 
from the north*onit — 
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Rested tho practicability of undertaking long voyages 
could bo counted on both in going and returning. BarygSTza 
i is mentioned in the Periplus as the chief port of this side 
of India. From Barygaza one great highway of trade led through 
Oojein to Palibotlira (Allahabad), while another penetrated into the 
Deccan, the capital city of which was then (2nd century A. D.) 
Tagara (Deoghur). Nassick is also mentioned in the itinerary of 
Ptolemy, the geoprapher, and Callian i3 spoken of in the Periplus as a 
port of inferior importance to Broach. Tho ships of small burden 
formerly engaged in trade did not require to lie in such a commodious 
but exposed harbour as that of Bombay ; and it would bo more 
convenient and safer for then to run up the harbour and ascend tho 
Callian riv«r, to where they could be protected from both storms and 
pirates. Some doubt has been expressed whether the description 
of Callian given in the Periplus and by one or two later writers does 
not belong to Quilon ; but there can bo no question as to the former 
greatness of Callian in tho Concan, which, from its situation at tho 
junction of the North-East and South-East roads up the Ghauts, 
would naturally become a place of 
port of rcgor 5 f or merchants from all pairs of 
the Deccan. Fryer’s testimony is 
quite distinct aa to what Callian had been ovejo up to the invasion 
and conquest of the Concan by the Mahrattas in the 17th century. 
Tho town had boon taken by the Portuguese in 1535, but was not held 
by them, says Onne, “ with a constant garrison,” and it belonged to tho 
Mussulman kingdom of Beojapoor wlmn Sivajoe seized it. Fry or, on 
bis way to the oourt of Sivajoe, stayed at Callian in April 1675, anil ho 
says of it :—“ Early tho noxt morning I left the most glorious mins 
the Mahometans in Deccan over had cause to deplore ; for this cit y , 
oneo tho chief ernpory, oxccdled not only in tmdo but tho general 
consequent, snmptuousnesa, if tho rolios of tho statoty fabrics may 
add credit to Buch a belief; which reliquos, notwithstanding the fury 
Portugal*, afterwards of tho Mogul, sinoe of Sivajee, and now 
lately again of tho Mogul, are still tho extant marks of its pristine 
height. The remaining buildings having many Btorevs of square 


Callian the ancient 
Bombay Harbour. 
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etonos, and tbe mosques, which arc numerous, of the !__ 

ifldg little of their ancient lustre, being all watered with delicate 
about which are costly tombs, with their distinct chapels or 
mosques.” Sivajee had converted many of these mosques into 
granaries. “ The houses the present inhabitants.kennel in are mean ; 
the people beggarly, by reason of these hostile incursions.” Orme’s 
conjecture is probably correct, that Callian remained till at all 
events the lGth century the immediate metropolis of Salsette; Bom¬ 
bay, Bassein, and all the adjacent country ; but, as a trading port, 
it had been superseded by Tanna as the increased burden of ships 
made it difficult for thorn to pass up the river. Certainly, the 

Tanna supersedes it as a trad- ^nphera make no me 

ing port- °* CaJlian, though they were familiar 

with a kingdom of Tanna. “ The Con- 
can says Colonel Yule, “is no doubt what was intended by the 
kingdom of ianna. Albiroui (A.D. 1030) speaks of that city as the 
capital of Concan ; Kashiduddin calls it Konk&n -Tanna ; Ibti Batata’, 
Kukin -Tanna.” Marco Polo (13th century*) gives this description of 

ir ^ , . it :— “ Tanna is a great kingdom lying 

Marco Polo’s account of the . , e J ° 

Kingdom of Tanna and its trade- towai “ s tho west > a kingdom great 
both in size and worth. Tho people 
are idolaters (Hindoos), with a language of their own, and a king 
of their own, and tributary to nobody. No popper grows 
there, nor other spices but plenty of incense ; not thtf white 
kind however, but brown. There is much traffic hero, arid 
many ships and merchants frequent the place : for there ia a gn 
export of leather of various excellent kinds, and also of ,root! bock, 
ram ami cotton. The merchants in their ships also import various 
articles, such as gold, silver, copper, amlothor things in de mand 
, ith ttio K.ng'a connivance many corsairs launch from this-port to 
plum or merchants These corsairs have a covenant with the king 
that heslmllgeUH the horses tho? capture, and aU other plunder 
.-hull remain with them. The King does this because he ha- no hors. < 

„ , S C " V ’'’ wh,lst Dlan y a™ shipped from abroad towards India ; lor 
os ip e.cr goes thiihor without horses in addition toother cargo." 
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racs were shipped at that time principally from Omir 
;ian Gulf and from Aden, the latter being “ the port iu the 
which many of the ships of India come with their cargoes,” 
and its Sultan, by reason of the heavy payments he received in port 
charges, “ one of the richest princes in the world.” Tanna was taken 
by the Mussulmans soon after Polo’s visit. Friar Oderic, who sailed 
to Tanna from Ormuz in 28 days early in the 14th century, 
describes particularly the martyrdom of four friars, which had 
happened there some time before his arrival; whose piety had 
led them to dispute before the Cadi of the town, and to tell him that 
his prophet Mahomed was in hell with his father the devil, on which 
the governor executed them under excessive tortures, but was him- 
self banished for his cruelty by the King of the country.” The 
Portuguese, two centuries afterwards, amply avenged the friars. 
In Barbosa’s time, just before the Portuguese conquest , li Tanna was 
still a place of many mosques, temples, and gardens, but the trade 
was small. There were still pin d r business from the port, 
but on a reduced scale. Giovanni Botoro says that there were the 
remains of an immense city to be seen, and that the town still con- 
mined 5.000 velvet weavers” (Yule). Tanna in its turn gave place, 
in the time of the Portuguese, to Bassein, though it still remained 
a considerable place. Under British rule it is a thriving snbur- 
1 town, with a large population of native Christians. It u 
I jo famous fifty, years ago for the bacon cured there* but this branch 
of trade has died out. It still manufactures excellent coarse cotton 


goods. I 

Surat, however, seems to have drawn to itself most of the trad * 

with Europe within a century after the 
Trade of Surat, 17th Century. dit!Covcry <l£ thc , lassage roun( , the 

Cape of Good Hope. Th Englisl set lement was established here 
in 1012, and Andcr.-on, to give an idea of the business carried 
on by the factors of Surat, quotes from Bruce’s Annals the 
omont that, in 1068, six ships arrived from England with good* 
nml bullion foihe value of £130,000. The next year 1,200 ton.; 
of shipping arrived with stock valued at £75,000. in 1G70 earn** 
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gfOp 7 ’tons of shipping ; in 1G72 four ships, with cargo 

valued at £85,000, and in 1(573 stock and bullion 
were brought to the amount of £100,000. “ With regard to par¬ 
ticular articles of trade, indigo was in more demand than ever. 
Pepper, saltpetre, raw and wrought silks, to the value of 
£30,000 a year, calicoes to the value of £160,000, and various 
drugs, were exported to England. A trade in diamonds was chiefly 
confined to private dealers, who 
first Cotton Press. 1684- frequently made large profits. Con¬ 

siderable attention was already paid to 
the exportation of raw cotton, and so early os 1684 attempts were made 
to save freight by compressing it into bales with the aid of machi¬ 
nery. For this purpose the company sont out ‘ a screw or engine.’ 
In 1697 there must have been one such machine iu Bombay, as wo 
have the Governor, on the 23rd of March in that year, writing to the 
President and Council at Surat: — Ono of the nuts of our cotton screw 
being broken, wo have in vain endeavoured to get a piece of timber 
in the country to make a new* one. Therefore, do you send us as 
soon as possible one or two pieces of Cominba timber, in length 10 ft. 
3 in., broad 2 ft. 4 in., and 1 ft. 2 in. thick.” This extract 
Is interesting not only on account of the reference iu it to the cotton 
trade, but because it shows how slender were still Bombay’s resources, 
and how completo her dependence on Surat, even at the cud of the 
17th century. From the time (1708) when the two Companies that 
had been lighting for the Indian trade wore joined into one, a new 
system of trade was introduced, of which Mill (vol. 111. chap. 1) 
gives a complete account. The Company’s goods were from this 
time chiefly conveyed iu lured ships, and the Company only kept 
“ some swift sailing packets and a very few trading vessels. The 
articles of which the import trade 
chiefly consisted wero calicoes and the 
other woven manufactures of India ; raw silk, diamonds, tea. 
porcelain, pepper, drugs, and saltpetre. The official value of the > 
import.- 1 in 170S was £193,275, and their average annual importation 
for this and the nineteen following years wag £758.012. The Company 




Sy8tom of Trade. 1708. 
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d lead, quicksilver, woollen cloths, hardware, and bullion 
erage amount, for the same twenty years, of £631,638, of which 
in four-fifths was bullion. Owing to the confusion prevailing 
throughout India, the Company forbade its servants to distribute its 
goods in the interior, this business was left to native and other 
independent dealers. For the purchase of goods for exportation, agents 
were employed. Warehouses or factories were built and fortified as 
places of deposit ; and the European agents made advances to the 
native weavers while engaged at work on the cloth they wanted. 
The cutclicrry was, in the beginning, the place of business of the 
gomastah employed by the European agents to arrange with the 
employers of the work-people and fix the price of the cloth when 
finished. The whole course of trade was then very different from 
what it is now, the chief anxiety of the English being to invest 
in Indian manufactures. 


The trade remained in the exclusive possession of the Company 
till 1813, private persons being only permitted to trade with the 
Company’s licence. The Company’s servants, however, had the 
privilege o| trading on their own account. This monopoly did not 
benefit the Company, whoso embarrassment constantly increased in 
t-pilc of successful wara and commercial profits, and but for it tho 
foreign trade of Western India would have been marked by a much 
more rapid rate of increase in the 18th century. What improvement 

„ , did take place was at Bombay, which* 

Bombay gams on Surat. . . . ", 

being an English city, and having a 

good harbour with the only docks available for re-fitting large ships, 
soon began to outstrip the English settlement at Surat, a Mniimn- 
medan city on the bank of a river not navigable for ships of heavy 
harden above the port of Swally. Ship-building, however, continued 
to he carried on at Surat till late in the century, and in 1762, 
Niebuhr, who visited the city after leaving Bombay, speaks of it as 
-rill “ the storehouse of tho most precious productions of Hindu- 
srun. Hither is brought from the interior parts of tho Empire an 
immense quantity of goods, which the merchants carry in their 
ships to the Arabic Gulf, the Persian Gulf, the coast of Malabar, 
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of Coromandel, and oven to China. The proving 
city are full of manufactures of all sorts.” Yet at that 
time all the ships from England sailed to Bombay, and the director 
of trade at Surat was only a member of the Council of Bombay. 
Bombay had also dependent on it the Company’s factories at Bushire, 
Cambay, Honore, Calicut, and Bankote, as well as at Tatta in 
Scinde. Wilburn (Oriental Commerce) admits that the decline in the 
trade of Surat became conspicuous from the time the Company got; 
possession of it (1759), and lie 'adds :—“ A considerable part of it 
has no doubt been transferred (1805) to Bombay ; but whatever 
decay Surat may have suffered in commerce may be attributed to 
the subversion of the Mogul Empire, the annihilation of that 



spirit of commerce which sprang from the innumerable wants 
of so rich and expensive a people, and the decrease of the 
lucrative trade to the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia, owing to 
the anarchy in which Persia is involved, and into which the 
Turkish dominions are sinking.” Bombay appeared to Milburn, 
at the beginning of this century, to bid fair to be the most durable of 
the English possessions in India. From his Oriental Conimcrci we 
learn that the vnluo of all the merchandize and treasure, except the 

Company’s* imported into Bombay and 
Trade of Bomtay at beginning g anit in tho five years 1S02-6 was 

£1, 00,000, and of tho exports in the 
same period £1,92S,000, so that the average annual value of this 
trade was about £900,000 a year. The valuo of tho goods and 
treasure imported by tho Company in tlio seventeen years 1792-9 
to 1808-9 was £5,30 M20, and of the goods and trouPure exported 
<£2,851,000, giving a yearly average of £180,000. According to these 
tigures the total trade was worth £1.380,000 a year. But in 
this sum is included all the coasting trade, and many articles are 
reckoned twice over. For instance, the piece-goods imported 
from .Surat into Bombay are probably counted over again for 
the most part in the exports from Bombay to London and China. 
The trade with China was the most valuable part of the commerce of 
Bombay. Tho cotton exported to China in 1805 was worth Suva 
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Cotton trade with China, 1805. 


(VyGl ,73,639, while that shipped to London was worth'" 
^/lUipees 5,88,725. 1 In some seasons the export of cotton^o” 
ia amounted to 80,000 bales of 375 lbs. each or thirty million lbs. 

This cotton trade with China was but 
of recent date. It commenced about 
3 770. " A considerable famine, which happened at that period, 
induced the Chinese Government to direct, by an imperial edict, 
,ihat a greater proportion of the lands should be thrown into the 
cultivation of grain and the demand for cotton which then arose 
increased, till, it is said, “ the scanty supply during the Maliratta war, 
t ho inattention to the quality, and the many frauds that had been 
practised, ’ prompted the Chinese to grow -e-otton for them¬ 
selves again. The annual export of cotton to China now 
is less than five million lbs. It is quite possible that' 
the falling off in the Chinese demand about the year 1S00 
was due to the interference of the East India Company with 
what had been till then an open trade, for the resnlt of this 
change was to nearly double the price of cotton wool. From 
China the chief articles of import were sugar and sugar-candy 
and piece-goods. 


No English piece-goods were imported into Bombay in 1805, 
though Milford mentions jacconets, 
ported 1805 P i60d *2 oods im " checked and white muslins, fashionable 
chintzes for ladies, cotton counterpanes, 
and white handkerchiefs among articles suitable for the Bombay 
market. Copper, wines and spirits, cutlery, woollen goods of which 
i he Company were bound to export a certain quantity every year to 
Jiutia for the benefit of the English manufacturers, and which 
usually could not. -be sold except at a loss, were among the chief 
ts from London. The rd of cotton, 

pepper, piece-goods, sturar and saltpetre sent round from Bengal, and 
occasionally Mucha coffee. 


•The exchangeable ui’.ue of the 91 ecu rupe e was then 2'. c•/. 
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enterprise had little or no chance in Bombay at a 



1805. 


ivatc enterprise in Bombay, 


when the Company and its servants 
had the pick of the trade ; and Mil- 
bum gives the following as a com¬ 
plete list of independent European firms :— European Houses of 
Agency.— Bruce, Fawcett, A Co., 

Five European Houses of Forbes & Co., Shotton A Co., John 
fS? aad f °" r Wi “ Mer ‘ Leelcio, S. Beaufort. Wine M.ikchams, 
and Shopkeepers.— Baxter, Son & Co., 
John Mitchell & Co., Woollor & Co., R. M’Lean A Co. The com¬ 
manders and officers uf the Company’s ships emploved Parsec 
dubashee or agents to manage their investments. The tonnage of 
the morehant ships, in 1813, was 17,593 tons, some of the ships carry - 
ing 1,000 tons, and tho largest class could take a cargo of 
4,000 bales of cotton. There was only one Insurance office, the 
Bombay Insurance Society, with a capital of 20 lacs ; but much 
underwriting was done by private persons. 

Such was tho commercial condition of Bombay a few vearu 
before Lord Melville carried through 
Parliament a Bill abolishing the 
exclusive trade of the East India 
Company with India, but deonring to it the monopoly of the trade 
with China for twenty years longer, an exception introduced 
because the ministry were afraid of losing t he revenue derived from 
duties on tea. The most important result of tins legislation, so far 
a* Bombay was concerned, was to develop? tlio export trade r,i 
England in raw cotton and kill tho export trade in piece goods. Tho 
♦•ffoct of the Act of 3 813 and of that of 1833, which threw open 
I ho China trade und abolisiiod all tho Company’s commercial 
privileges, may, therefore, bo bust shown by tho statistics *.f 
the trade in raw cotton and cotton goods. Boyle tells uu that 

m _ raw cotton dot ' not seem to h* ve -1 mm a 

1783 to 1875. imported from India nil 1783, vheu 

114,133 lbs. were imported. * Jn 1790, 
the Directors of the East India Company at the MStfUn-o of the 


Company’s Trado with India 
thrown opon, 1813. 
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Jacturers, imported 422,207 lbs., but the speculation did i 
tySy In 1809, at the period of the American Non-Intercourse" 
t^ihe Directors imported 30 million lbs., of which only 1,250,000 
were used by the British manufacturers, and 3,250,000 exported to 
the Continent. This unlucky venture determined the Company to 
import no more, even when the American war broke out. 
“ But after the peace, a general revival of trade took place, and a 
great increase of the imports of cotton, as from 60 to 90 millions of 
pounds in 1816. In 1817 to 1819, when excessive speculation 
prevailed, and prices remained high, largo quantities of cotton, that 
i<, 86,000,000 of pounds iu 1818, were imported from India into this 
country; a larger quantity than at that time came from America, 
even with the assistance of 17 millious of pounds oxported from 
Calcutta to America, for the purpose of mixing *vith American 
cotton, previous to re-exporting it to Europe. The failures which 
took place in Calcutta in 1820, in consequence of this over-specula- 


lion, are stated by Mr. Bruce to have been the first check 
experienced by the cotton growers of Bundlccund : at all events, the 
exports from Calcutta to this country amounted only to about 
2,000,000 of pounds in the year 1822. The Indian trade did not 
recover itself even for the year of hazardous speculation (1S25), 
in cotton and everything else : luckily perhaps, followed as it was 
.1 panic. About this time the exports from Be ... 
became considerable (v. E. I. C.’s Papers, p. 132), probably in con- 
sequence of the settled state of the interior. The exports from 
India generally began gradually to incroaee, but the price of cotton 
having sunk to under 64. a pound in 1829, the imports of Indiau 
cotton fell from 80,122 bales in that year to 35,212 bales in 1830. 
Bui as prices began to rise in 1829, so we find the imports beginning 
to increase, and amounting in 1832 to 109,285 bales. But ns the 
rise in price in 1830 was immediately succeeded by a fall, so the 
imports began to diminish, and amounted, in 1831, to only 88,122 
bale*. But, in the year 1832, a gradual rise took place in the price 


of American cotton, and continued to increase until the }*car 1836 
when the average price of Upland cotton was lOJd. This rise, it U 
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caused bv the operations of the bankers of tho Urj 
for tliero was not at that time any falling off in 
port 3 of American cotton ; they were, in fact, nearly tho same 
in 1836 as in 1835. Such a rise of price could not but be felt in 
India, and the imports of its cotton greatly increased, reaching in 
1836 to 219,157 halos. Tho aggregate increase of tho imports of 
cotton in the year 1836, amounting to 110,000 bales, were duo almost 
entirely to India, as 100,000 bales of Indian cotton were imported 
in excess of what had been received in the year 1835. Tho transit 
duties wero at this time abolished in the Bengal Presidency, and in 
the next year in the Bombay, but not till 1814 in tho Madras 
Presidency. Tho effects of this measure might havo been 
expected to havo boon felt in tho increased exports of Indian 
cotton, but 1837 was a period of great commercial distress, 
and the price of tho raw material fell one-third, to tho great 
injury of the exporters. The imports in 1838 amounted only 
to 108,879 bales. The slight increase of prico which took placo 
in that year gave an impulse to the exports from India, which 
continued to be in increasing quantities, but would, probnblv, soon 
havo decreased, had it not been for tho seizure of opium iu 1839, 
and tho consequent Chinese war. This prevented the exports of 
Indian ootton to China ; and, therefore, that which had boon 
brought from the interior was forwarded on to this oouutry, 
augmenting the imports to nearly 275,000 bales, that ip. higher than 
they had been in 1818, or indeed in any previous year ; but here wo 
Lavo largo imports with low prices, and an exception to what wo 
havo hitherto found to bo the case, that is, small imports with such 
prices The depreciation of 1810 was caused by a combination of great 
distress iu tho manufacturing dislricls with tho occurrence of tho 
thun largest crop of American cotton. Distress, and tho closing of 
mills, with failures, continued through 1841 ; but Indian cottons 
wore largely consumed, and in somo instances mnehinory, it wa* 
said, was a i.ipted to their use. They wero also much employed for 
mixing with American cotton. In tho year 1842, poaoo 

concluded with China, manufaoturea ware reviving, with a still 
7 
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b»/crop of American cotton. Tho increasing prosporii 
tfacturors continued to 1845, when the largest American crop 
burred. Prices became lower than they had ever been, and tho 
avorago of that of Upland American cotton sunk to 4£d. per lb., 
and that of Indian to 3 \d. t much of it being sold as low as 2\d. t 
which was less than it cost the exporters in India. Hence tho 
onormous falling off in tho imports of Indian cotton : these amount¬ 
ed to only 94,613 bales in 1816, the year which tho Bombay Com¬ 
mittee have particularly referred to. This wa3 also the recom¬ 
mencement of difficulties for manufacturers, becauso the crop of 
American cotton had fallen short by 600,000 bales. This, however, 
caused an increase of price in tho autumn of the year, which 
stimulated tho markets at Bombay, and raised up the imports in 
1817 to upwards of 220,000 bales, and still higher in the following 
year.” 

Prom tho year 1849-50 inclusive wo take the following 
figures, showing the growth of this branch of trade, from 
tho Custom House Report for 1874-75 :— 


Average of five years LS10-50 to 1853-64- 

---1— 1854-66 to 1868-59* 

- 1859*60 to 1863-64- 

- 1804-05 to 1868-69- 

- 1869r70 to 1873-74- 

Year - -.1874-75- 


lbs. 

177,647,269 

218,348,163 

367.479,945 

424,628,398 

412,465,485 

601,477,139 


£ 

2,680,52 3 
3,409 806 
14,840,693 
19,606,707 
13,022.248 
12,619,403 


Tho variations in the value of tho cotton crop, shown by theao 
figures, give, howover, au inadequato 
idea of tho enormous amount of wealth 
poured into Bombay during the years 
1861-65, when tho cotton supply from 
Amorican was cut off by the Civil War. Tho exports of cotton from 
Bombay during thoso years woro valued at 


Tho Cotton Trade of Bom¬ 
bay daring tho Amorican War, 
1861 65- 


1861-62 - 
J862-03 * 
lbi.3-«-4 • 
1864-06 • 
1805-06 


£ 

9,262,817 
14,834,040 
27.912,117 
30,370 183 
26,634,179 


Yearly Avorago - 

A a tho cotton exportod in the yoar 


• . • £21,682,847 

1859-60 was valaod at only 5± 
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tho total gain in tho five years to Bombay was 81 min 
ovor und above what she had in former years consider* 
pnee for her cotton. But tho valuation of cotton used to bo 
taken very carelessly at the Bombay Custom House j and these 
figuros rather represent what sanguine shippers expected to got 
than what they actually received. Allowing, however, a liberal margin 
for such errors, wc may compute tho clear addition to the actual 
wealth of Bombay at 70 to 75 millions sterling—a tolerably sub¬ 
stantial foundation for speculators to build upon. At first, specula¬ 
tion was confined to ventures in cotton 
Speculation in Bombay, 1861-65. am , p ; CCP . goo( j a . tat> n , the mom . y 

made in this way accumulated, and adventurers from all 
parts wore attracted to Bombay—liko the vultures to their 
proy—all sorts of ingenious schemes were devised for put¬ 
ting the newly acquired wealth to use. Tho passion for specula¬ 
tion is a contagions disease, and spreads like wildfire as soon as a few 
brilliant examples are on record to show with what ease fortunes 
may bo won by other moans than tho slow exorcise of honest 
industry. It was not, however, till 1864 that the whole community 
of Bombay, from the highest English official to the lowest native 
broker, became utterly demoralized, and, abandoning basincss, gave 
thorn solves up to tho delusion that they could all succeed in making 
fortunes on the Stock Exchaugo. Up to the end of 1865, almost 
tho only now form of enterprise brought 
before tho public had been the cm*, 
tion of joint-stock banks. The old system of houses of agency had, 
with the progress of commerce^long been replaced by bank; The 


Joint-Stock Banka- 


Bank of Bombay was started in 1810 ; tho Oriental Banking Cur. 
poration established a branch hero in 1814; and the Commercial 
Bunk, the Chartered Mercantile, tho Agra and United Service, and 
tho Chartered, had all gained an assured position in Bombay 
before 1860. In that year the Central Bank ot’ Western India 
was added to the list ; and then there was a pause till 1863, when 


tho Joint Stock (ulforwards tho Asiatic) Bunk, tho Royal Bank, mid 
tho Bunk of indiu, wuio all brought into oxibtonco, and thou* shores 
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bought np at high premiums. In the same year the Bg 
' mg and Iron Shipping Companies were started to mako 
Bombay merchants independent of 
English ship-owners, and the shares 
of r.ho former company went immediately to nearly 200 per cent. 


Shipping Companies. 


premium and were maintained at that Vate, the -promotor^ being 
men who were reputed to have mado millions in cotton, and who 
had already secured public confidence by the success with 
which they had launched the Asiatic Bank. Then came tho year 


I864-, and the prospect of the conclusion of tho American war 
seemed, thanks to tho genius of Lee and the stubborn valour of his 
soldiers, to bo further olf than ever. No bounds, therefore, it was 
assumed, could be Bet to the flowing tide of Bombay’s prosperity, 


and every one hastened to plunge in and let himself bo boruo 
upwards by it to fanio and fortune. It is literally the case that in 
1861- Banks were brought out by tho 
Financial Associations- dozen, and Financial Associations, 

a now engine for the promotion cf speculation, by tho score. 
Tho first, afterwards known as “ the old” Financial Associa¬ 


tion, to distinguish it from its imitators, came- out in June, 
and had its shares run up to nearly 100 pen cent, premium 
on tho nominal capital of Us. 100 per share, while only R*t. 100 
had been paid up and no business done. The lucky receiver 
of an original allotment could therefore make about B10 on each 
£10 share without putting himsolf to any immediate trouble beyond 
that of signing his name. It is needless to say that there was a 
frantic ru*U for t ires ; and that soon tho newspapers wore crammed 
with announcements of new Financial Associations. But all other 
Bpooulalion. was dwarfed by tho magnitude of tho Back Bay Kurin- 
mation project, which was deriiruod 
Land Companies- to proride in tho first place tho (and 

on tho shore of Back Bay, along which the B. B. and C. I. Railway 
now runs, and afterwards to uso tho residue of the ground tho 
Company had permi-siou to reela m up to a certain hue from tho 
tvu, for tho purpose of proriding Bites for marino residences and 
whatnot. Tho value of land hid been trebled and quadrupled in 
Bombay ; tho population weu ovory day increasing in numbers, and 
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oilable spaeo within tho island was very small, every adfti- 
ot tacked on seemed likely to be worth its weight in gold! 
opposition was made to the grant to a private company of so 
valuable a concession; and the Bombay Government, which had 
determined to make something for itself out of .the rage for specula¬ 
tion by taking a number of Back Bay shares, was compelled by tho 
Government of India to abandon such a partnership. The astute 
promoters of the Company then sold these shares by public auction; 
the brokers ran them up to Es. 25,000 a share on Es. 4,000 paid up, 
or more than GOO per cont., and this sale may be said to have sent 
the city quite mad. Perhaps the most suggestive commentary that 
can be given on tho folly of tho times is supplied by the following 
fihare list, dated December 31* 1864;— 


finliscril.- *°“>- 

adOopital^ 

Paid ' Divi- 
1 up. dead. 

£ 

Ih 

1 R* ] 

pr. ct. 

3,000,000 

(1000 
i 600 

,} 260 

18 

<500,000: 

260 

125 


600,000 

200 

200 


2,140,000. 

8,000 

8,000 

20 ’ 

1,000,000 

250 

175 

S 

. 1,01.), IKK) 

1,000 

1,000 

3 

760,000* 

250 

100 


1,000,000 

250 

150 


200,000 

200 

200 


2,000,000, 

100 

100 


1,000,000 

260 

250 1 

o' 

b00,000| 

200| 

300 

15 

600,000 

200 

25 


750,010 

250 

250 

2 0 

1,000,000 

1,000 


18 

1,000.000 


200 

7\ 

250,000 


500, 

9 

625,000 


250, 


200,000 

200 

ioo 


4 f 000,1'do 

1,000 

250 

1° 

IUVi.«¥X) 

260 

100 


600,000 

2001 

200 


200,000 


20 


3,76IMKM; 

1,000 

1,0<X) 

12 

1,600,000 

250 

250 

10 

•JOO.OOO 

760,0001 

200 

j}up 
... ! 

i 



.Agra Bank .'. 

Alliance Bank. 

Asiatic Bank Corporation. 

Bank of Bengal .. 

Bank of India. . 

Bombay Bank... 

Bombay City Bank . 

Bombay Presidency Bank. ... 

Bombay Trading and Banking As¬ 
sociation (Limited) . 


Rates. 


and China 


London and China 


Polbi Bank Cor] Miration.. 
KaoL Iudiau Bank 


Corporation 


and Banking 


a linn Peninsula London and China 

Bank ... ... 

i'>udon and Bombay Bank .. 

Indra-i Bnnk .... *. 


yal Bank of India 


180 p. ct. pm. 

38 p. ct. pm. 
166 p. ct. pm. 
ld.OoOp. Bn. 
51 with n. a. 
77 pr.ct. pin. 
33 pr.ct. pin. 
11 pr et pin. 

Par. 

14pr.fct.pro. 
60 pr.ct. pm. 
[includg.nah 
i20pr.ct.pm. 
48 pr. ct.pin. 

UK) ex. div. 
125 cx. div 
I00p.ci.pnun. 
50 pm. n. 

542 p. ct. pm. 

2-4 p. ct. pm. 
5 p. ct. jim, 
30 p. ct. pm. 

29pr. ct. pm. 
5 di*. 

<27 pr.ct. pm. 
UOpr.ct. pm. 
•11 cx. div. 
3op. ct. pin* 
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L | Es. , 
1,000,000 100 
1 , 000 , 000 ' -100 
460,000 “ - 

750,000 
000,000' 
1 , 000,000 
1 , 000,000 
1,200,000 
1 , 200 , 000 ' 
1,000,000 
1 , 000 , 1 * 00 ' 
64o,ooo; 
1 , 000,000 


1/^00,000 

tsooooo 1 


500 

600 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 


Its. pr. ct. 
100 
GO 
25 
100 
200 
60, 

50 
100 
100 
100 
50 
50 
100 
50 
100 
50 


Alliance Financial .53 p. ct. pin. 

I Asiatic Financial .. 32p.pt. pm 

Bombay Finance Corporation .24 p. ct. pm. 

Bombay Gl. Ort. a- F. Corporation... 0 p. ct. pm. 
Bombay Joint Stock Corporation ...‘45 p. ct. pm. 

Eastern Financial Association .....71 p. ct. pm. 

Elphinstone Financial . ...14 p. ct. pm. 

Financial A. of India and Ch.70 p. ct. pm. 

Do. New Capital.....*. 2 p. ct. pm. 

Grand Finance Company .»2 do. 

International Financial Company . 5 to 6 do. 

National Financial .. 5 to0p.ct.pm 

Mercantile Credit Financial.10 p. ct. pm. 

Oriental Financial Association.. 17 p. ct. pm. 

Union Financial .. 1 1) p. ct. pift. 

Universal Bank and Financial Cor- 
j yoration Limited . 16 p. ct. pm. 


2,000,000 10,000 


640,000 1,000 

2 , 0 o 0,000 10.000 
<10,000 2,000 
1, ‘>00,000 5,000 


10,000 12,000 


( 1C00 ) 

1 850 / 
1,500 . 

4,000 , 

900 
3,000 


80-S 


160,0o0| 

0,000 

4,000] 

1 

too/oo 

5/00 

3,00o' 

260,000 

2,500 

2, (XX) 

OO.OOO 

1,000 

1,000 

801,000 

6,000 

1,600 

250,000 

5,000 

2.500 



750! 

160,000 

4,000' 

2,500 

160,000 

500, 

600 


... 1 

1,000 

M, 1 

... j 

i.oooj 


LAND COMPANIES. 

Back Bay Reclamation Company ... fix46,000 po. 

I [sliaro pm. 

Colaba Land Company .90,000 pm. p. 

Elphinstrme Land and Press Com- d [whole *. • 

puny Limited .... 

/ 3,600 fully pnid up shares. \ > fl» ',50,000 

t 1,800 not fully paid np shares j p. sli. pm. 

2 Froro Press Company’s sharce.U 

Frcro Land Company .' H* 5,400 pm. 

IIoubo and Land Investment Co. 2(H) pm. 

Mazagon Land and Reclamation 1 

Company . Ha 8,000 pm. 

Victoria Land and Press Company.! Ra 46,600 jnn. 


SHIPPING COMPANIES. 


pr. a. 
20 


Bow buy Shipping Company . 

Bombay Coast and River 8. Naviga¬ 
tion Company 

Bombay Landing and Shipping 

Company Limited . 

Bombay and Bf ugal Steam Ship Co. 

Iron hLij) CXanoany Limited. 

Oriental Ship Owning Association.. 
Triuco of WuIcb Ship Company 
Vieiras Patent Ship and Foundry 

f’onjpany Limited. 

Um r* Sloping Company Limited 
W Cetera India Ship Company. 


Ito 4,000 pm. 

RuGOOpm.S. 

1'h 250pm. 8. 

POO pm. 
Hh 200 diw. 
Hu 26 pm. 
Hu 400 die. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
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d 

k. 


nbscrib- 
i Capital 

Noml. 
value 
of all. 

Paid 

up. 

Divi¬ 

dend 

£ 

Ba 

Ba 

pr. b. 



11,000 

1,800 



2,700 

300 

037,600 

6,250 6,750 

850 

400,0i30 

2,000 

4,000 

350 

80,000 

2,000 

1,600 


... 


1,500 

... 

20,000 

2,000 

760 


76,000 

3,000 600 

... 

70,000 

2,0)0 

' 105 


45,000 

2,000 

i 600 


40,000 

3,000 1,000 


... 

... 

; 050 

... 

100,000 

100 

1 10 

... 

100,000 

4,000 ... 


3*10.000 

1.000 225 


30 O00 

2,600. 1,600, ... 


Apollo Press Company .„... 

Colaba Press Company . 

Fort Press Company . 

Hydraulic Press Company . 

Bombay Press Company . 

Framjce Cowasjcc Patent Press Co. 


Names. 


Rates. 


Ba31,000 p. s. 
Ba 0,000 p. o. 
Bb 14,750 p. a. 
Bs 3,000 pm. 
Bs 2,300 pm. 
Bb 2,200 pm. 

[nominaL 
Iia 3'30 pm. 


Scind Press Co. Limited (Kurraehee) 

Alexandra Press Company Limited 

(Madras) .Par. Nominal 

East India Press Company . Par 

Victoria Press Co. Limited (Madras) 2 5 prom. 
Albert Press Company (Limited) (‘nominal. 

Knrrnchco ..GOO pm. sh. 

Deccan Cotton Cleaning and Press [nominal. 

Company (Limited) .150 pm. ah. 

Locomotive Cotton Prcsa Company 

Limited... 

Scott Press Company .. 

Mofussil Press and Ginning Co. 

Prince of Wales Press Company.fig 1,000 pm. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES. 



21S 

pr. ct. 


130 

2i 


1,000 

2k 


G. I. P. Railway Company Con* 

aolidatod Stock . 

Do. Now £20 Shares .*. 

Bombay, B., & C. I. Bailway Co ... 


Tdiacoont. 
B« 10 p. cent. 
Ha 5 discount. 
Par. 


SPINNING AND WEAVING COMPANIES. 


125,000 
20,000 
65, 000 
150,000 

2,500 

2,000' 

1.300 

2,000, 

2 Go ,000 

1,000 

2,00,000 

2,825 

160,000 

2,600 

27,600 

160,000 

5,000^ 

6,000 j 

9,00,000 

1,000 


• pr. b. 1 

2,600; 16 Allianco Spinning Company Ld... 
2,000 ArkwrightCotton Mill Company .. 

6,600 700 (Bombay Spinning ami Weaving Co. 
1,760 ... Great Eastern Spinning und Weav¬ 
ing Company. 

1,000 ... Muuuckjoo Petty'*) Spinning und 

; Weaving Company . 

2,000 150 Oriental Spinning and Weaving 

Coutpany ... 

2,300 ... Itoyal Spinning and Weaving Com- 

| j paxiy Limited. 

&»000 400 Victoria Spinning Company Limited. 
6 ,0000p,et., Coorla Spinning and Weaving Com- 

I I pauy Limited .. . 

1,000 12 .Bombay United Splnniug and 
J | Weaving Company . 


Par nml. 

Ba 1,300 pm. 

Rb 160 pm. 

Hb 160 prem. 

li* 400 prom. 

Bb 200 prom. 
Bb 2,600 pm. 

Bb 600 uml. 

H* 250 pm* 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ed Capital 1 

I 

Noml. 
value 
of Bk. 

Paid 

up. 

£ 

3Ek 

Es i 

60,000 

600 

300 

60,000 

2,000 

. 900 

100,000 

600 

250 

... 

250 

160,000 

50 

60 

65,000 

45,000 

1,000 

200 

60| 

100 

260,000 

600 

100 

3,500 

350 

200 

30,000 

1,000 

600 


<SL 


Divi¬ 

dend. 


I Pr. 8. 


Names. 


Hates. 


1 


Bombay Contract and Building 

Company. 

Bonded Warehouse Company. 

12Treaehor and Company (Limited) ... 

Goa Coffee Company . 

I Bombay Gas Company . 

iEast India Cotton Agency... 

Khandeish Fanning Company .Par. 

United Mercantile Trading Com¬ 
pany (Limited . 

Bombay Oil Works Company 

Limited. 

Victoria Patent Brick Company 
Limited. 


20 prem. 

200 dis. 

Par. 

Nominal, 
a p. ct. pm. n. 
Par. 


1 p. ct. dis- 


It will be observed that 'this list contains the names of several 
Land Companies * besides the original Back Bay. one. One fool had 
made many. The temptation of getting 600 per cent, on one’s 
money was too great to be resisted. Were there not other sites as 
valuable as tho barren sands of Back Bay ? Were there not the 
Flats to bo filled up and built over, the pleasant elopes of Trombay 
to bo oovered with country houses, which the wearied speculators of 
Bombay might retire to every evening by means of a branch railway 
crossing reclaimed ground at tho northern end of the harbour ? 
Wore there not banks of mud at Mazagon and Sewreo which could 
be convcrtod into docks and wharvoe to accommodate the ever-expand¬ 
ing trade of the greatest port in Asia ? The Government of Bombay, 
not thinking what fortunes it wrecked and what lives it mado 
miserable, and only eager to got money for tho prosecution of ita 
own publio works, addod fuel to the fire by inciting projectors 
of new Bohcmes to buy land belonging to tho State at fabulous 
and ridiculous prices ; and there was always a Financial Asso¬ 
ciation ready to back up any scheme, however outrageous, and 
eo to persuado the publio that it was omploying its capital 
profitably. To crown all, when Bombay and the islands in tho 
Harbour had been exhausted, and evon tho most kcen-oyod 
ipooulater might kayo looked in vain for a square foot of 
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/foreshore not yob appropriated by a local Land Gfc 
, now plague foil upon the city in the shape of an importation 
from Calcutta of some public-spirited promoters who wero anxious 
to point out to Bombay capitalists what a. splendid field for invest¬ 
ment was offered to them by the swamp known as Port Canning, near 
Calcutta. The bait took, and early in 1865 the Port Canning Com¬ 
pany appeared before the public with a list of influential Directors 
that was alone sufficient to send the shares np to several hundred 
per cent, premium. This "was the climax. It was impossible to 
surpass the Port Canning Company ; and in the spring of 1865 
a sudden ond was put to further speculation by a telegram announc¬ 
ing tho surrender of Lee’s army and the termination of the war in 
End of tho American War America. Now came the reaction. 
(1865', and Collapse of Specula- The price of Dhollora cotton in tho 
lion in Bombay ll865~66) - Liverpool market, which at tho 
beginning of the year had been lO^cl. a pound, fell to lid. before tho 
end of April ; and, as it was evident that in the natural course 
of things there must be a further heavy fall, tho pricos of all secu¬ 
rities gave way in sympathy with cotton. Men who had boon trading 
or speculating boyond their moans found themselves unable 
to moot thoir engagements ; a leading firm of Parsec merchants 
sot tho oxamplo of failing for tliroo millions j and a panic 
ensued which baffles description. Every one soon discovered 
that tho nominal capital of tho numerous companies in 
existence only represented so much paper money ; that a few 
shrewd men had first started banks and run up tho shares 
to a premium, and then obligingly started Finnnoiala to lend 
money to other people to buy theso sharos from them. Tho 
Banks, again, had boon nblo to do no business boyond advancing 
money on tho shares of Land Companion brought into being by tho 
Financial Associations ; and so the wholo show of wealth of those 
various establishments had dopendod on nothing but dealing in ono 
another’s shares. "When iho crash came, there was nothing but 
paper to meet it, and the whole elaborate edifice of speculation 
toppled down liko a house of cards. Mon had beon playing with 


WHlST/fy. 
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hot using real money. The Bliares of land companioa 
been supposed to represent valuable property ; bub tho 
i cotton was followed by a depreciation in land which brought 
down shares from 500 or 600 per cent, premium to a discount. Tho 
scales fell from the eyes of tho community, and they saw the worth- 
lessness of the properties they had bought under the influence of tv 
strong delusion. A wild rally made at tho end of 1865, when the 
price of cotton was temporarily forced up again—reaching, iri 
December, 17£d. a pound,—was quickly followed by a relapse, and 
by the terrible commercial crisis of the spring of 1866 in Eng^ 
land ; and then the panic at Bombay set in with renewed 
intensity. Finally, the master-spirits of the speculative era 
wore themselvcB pressed hard, and, in their ruin, they brought 
down institutions whose credit had been esteemed beyond 4 
suspicion. Before the end of 1866, every one of the Financial 
Associations quoted in our list had failed and gone into liqui¬ 
dation ; all the Banks, with the exception of the Oriental, tho 
Chartered Mercantile, the Chartered, the French Bank, and ono or 
iwo others which had not their head-quarters in Bombay, had also 
been swept out of existence j and not a Laud Company remained 
that was not insolvent, with tho exception of tho old Colaba Company 
and the Elphinstone. Tho latter had done good work, and possessed 
a valuable property ; and it was ablo to keep on its way for some 
voara, till a sympathizing Government relieved it of anxiety by kindly 
buying all its shares at par. The collapso of the Bank of Bombay 
created much scandal in India and in England ; and tho causes of it 
were investigated by a Eoyal Commission and discussed two or throe 
times in Parliament, but with no result. It might be easy to fix 
blame on individuals, but what satisfaction is there iu that ? There 
have been commercial pauics elsewhere ; but probably no com¬ 
munity evor went so entirely mad as Bombay did in 1864 ; and 
for the last ten years the Europeans and natives who 
went through that experience have had too much to do in 
compromising or trying to pay their debts to waste time in 
recriminations. It ia pitiful to think of tho blighted carcere, tho 
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i <ly(ce full of promise bnt now condemned to a hopolesa 
tTp^trling bondage, which must date their rain from that fatal 
pear, 1865 ; but w hat puzzles the critic'of the commercial transactions 
of those times is to guosa where all the money went to. Seventy- 
millions came into Bombay; and what became of it P Some Euro¬ 
peans went home with large fortunes—Government servants who, 
when they were forbidden to speculate, winked aa they put the 
price of their Back Bay shares in their pockets and engaged passages 
to England by the next mail steamer, and a few adventurers who, 
having had painful experience of financial crises in other parts of 
the world, had the sense to realize their gains, and rotire in 
time from Bombay. Again, the increased prices of imports, 
especially of cotton manufactures, during the years 1861-65, 
took away no inconsiderable proportion of the gains mado in 
the export trade. Probably, too, about six millions sterling in 
all may have been spent on reclamations in Bombay which have at all 
events made the island larger and more wholesome. Nor should it 
bo forgotten that the splendour of the public buildings and useful and 
benevolent institutions of new B ombay is due to the munificence of 
the speculators of 1S61-65. But an immense amount of money 
remains, which must have gone up-country or into the hands of a new 
class of traders who do not como forward prominently in public life. 

It is plain that the panic of 1S65-66 has done no permanent injury 

Trade of Bombay oot porma- to tho trodo of Bombuy ; for a glanco 
ncntly injured by Panio of at the figures already quoted will show 
1865-66- that comparing the year 1861-62, the 

first of the Ainorican war, with the yoar 1871-75, the quantity of cotton 
exported has increased from 3-1 to 50 million pounds, and the value in 
nearly tho Homo proportion from 91 to 121 millions sterling. Compared 
with yours preceding tho war, 1874-75 shows an immeuso stride iu 
advance. 

Tho export of cotton manufactures from India to England began 
to decline towards the close of last 
century, and became quite insigni¬ 
ficant soon ufter tho beginning of this century. About the sumo 
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that ports of India were thrown open to Engti^ 
-.7^ —- a ^ ven ^ urcr5 > protective duties of 70 and 80 per corn, 

-^w^o^unposed in Great Britain on cotton and silk manufactures 
from India, and some kinds of tlieso goods were absolutely excluded. 


Free Trade for England only. “ Had this not beon the case,” says 
Wilson, “ had not such prohibitory 
duties and decrees existed, the mills of Paisley and of Manches¬ 
ter would have been stopped in their outset, and could scarcely have 
been again set in motion, even by the power of steam, for the cotton 
and silk goods of India up to this period could be sold for a profit in 
the British market at a price from 50 to GO per cent, lower than tlioso 
fabricated in England. The Indian mills were created, therefore* 
by the sacrifice of the Indian manufacture,” This is going a little 
too far. England had other markets to look to besides India. Sho 
could have got raw cotton from America and manufactured cheap 
goods for all the world except India j and, if the Indian manufactures 
had really been so much cheaper than those she could produce, they 
would never have been displaced in the Indian markets by English 
piece-goods. The difference of “ 50 to GO per cent.” in prico must 
refer to a poriod anterior to the wonderful change caused by the 
improvement of machinery in England. Professor Wilson cannot be 
familiar with the magnitude of that change, or he wonld not supposo 
f.Lau free trade could ever have enabled hand-made cotton goods to 
compote successfully with goods made by machinery. English 
calico became so plentiful and good, besides being extremely 
cheap, tfyat it superseded silk, and so mined the weavers of 
SpitaLfields as well as those of Bengal. Macphor 3 ou, in his Annals 
of Commorco, says :—“ Tho manufacture of calicoes, which was 
begun in Lancashire in the year 1772, was now (1785) pretty gcDO- 
rally established in several parts of England and Scotland. Tho 
manufacture of muslins -was begun in the yoar 1781, and was rapidly 
increasing. In tho year 1783, there were above a thousand looms 
sot up in Glasgow for that most bonoficial article, in which the skill 


and labour of tho mechanic raise tho raw material to twenty times 
tho value it was of when imported. Bengal, which for some thou. 
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of years stood unequalled in the fabric of muslins, _ 

9, and other fine cotton goods, is rivalled in several parts of 
at Britain. The rapid increase in tlio number of spinning engines, 
which took place in conecquonco of the expiration of Arkwright’s 
patent, forms a new era, not only in manufactures and commerce, 
but also in the dress of both sexes. Formerly, a handsome cotton 
gown was not attainable by women in humble circumstances ; and 
thence the cottons were mixed with linen yarn to reduce their 
price. But now cotton yarn is cheaper than linen yarn, and cotton 
goods are very much used in place of cambrics, lawns, and other 
expensive fabrics of flax ; and they have almost totally superseded 
the silks. Women of all ranks, from the highest to the lowest, are 
clothed in British manufactures of cotton, from the muslin cap on the 
top of the head to the cotton stocking under the sole of the foot.” 
It was some time, however, before British manufactures began to 
supplant the manufactures of India in their own home. Lord 
Castlereagh stated, in the debates of 1813, that in the last twenty 
years the export of cotton manufactures to India had increased 
from £2,000 to £10S,000, and was clearly a growing trade. Mr. 
Sullivan said, about the same time, that the average export of raann- 
factured cottons from 1792 to 1796 was £730, whilst between 1807 
Sllit was £96,980. From these small beginnings tho trade 
grow to its present vast dimensions. The following retrospective 
glance at the import trade in piece-goods and yarn sineo 1819 is 
quoted from the valuablo report of tlio Bombay Chamber of Commorce 
for 1874 :— ✓ 


Piece-Goods. 


Yxaira. 


Ybab. 


1843.. . 

ISM.. 

law 

1353.. 
1861. 
1866 .. 


1-57 
1858 .. 
1858 . 
1860 .. 
1861... 
18G2... 


Bombay. 


Ynni. j . i 
ia).:if>2.330 
106,182.784 
110,851,747 
1 IS,687,856 
10,S IS 0821 
102,200, 111) 
128,108.027 
130,-159,85 t| 

1 7,701,•'815 
281.S3 ,,3 14 
307,08 »,r.09 
2i57.4U.OSO 

2 71 673,717 
178,803.001 


Calcutta. 


132,880,601 
153.027.836; 
213,757.112, 
111. *,851,027 
172 <HH,876 
271,208,5271 
256,009,194 
275,016,3 45; 
2:2., mo,270 
4.6,3 2,074 
O 20 39.3,01(5 
408,355, 23 
4 8,67..(kt7 
296,606,037 i 


Madras. 


Yards. 

6,228,970 
3,712,725) 
3,731,634 
8,083,060 

8 , 095,031 

(3,542.021 
4,617,561 
6,576,347 
1.. 411,(3 47 

20,125,03.1 
20.6 4-*, 07^ 

14 O.’S.lSHl 


Bombay. 
— L 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

lbs. 

11 >S. 

Ibs. 

6 ( k>3,155, 

10,079,246 


4,3; 4.009 

13,070,630 

1,289,836 

0.3S 4,321 

1-(,‘2.81,5512 

1,28.',^15 

6,681,870 

13 9 40,53*1 

l,/v)3 .OOO 

0,81.4, 103 

15,350,637 

2 068.904 

7,063,093! 

15,6.0,107 

1,940,68* 

7,! 47,626] 

10.901,310 

2,107.969 

4,550,670) 

15^124,667; 

1,923,099 

2,s:H,0 44 

10,091,603 

2,370,741 

8,744,517] 

18,309.401* 

4,030,325 

1 ,899,875 

20,0-43,436 

6,741,411 

•V U&N 

10,04J,S47 

0.050,033 

r. ,678,889 

13,933,260 

3,094,006 

4,rtU,;384 

mam 

1,076.231* 
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Piech Goods. 


Bombay. Calcutta. . Marlras. 


1803. . 
JS64 .. 
1865. 

1*66 .. 
)W .. 
1 SG 3 .. 

1859.. . 
1870 .. 
1?7J .. 

1872.. . 

1373. . 




Yards. 
232,321,038 
189,812.984 
175,486,077 
243,470,363 
310,781,100 
■ 7,1 ' 

206,768,430 
272,808,22' 
305,416,2:1; 
2 2,319,27: 
310,031,331 


Yards. I 
234,6-15,016 
223,036,538 
319,047 954 
. r 61,072,331! 
528,4 4,956 
019,101,083 
518,741,316 
637,639,911 
084,926,367 
657,123,291 
001,987,114 


Yards. 

16,352,677 

14,787,062 

17,291,103 

22,031,805 

23,268,493 

31,793,397 

29,093,460 

45,750,09! 

47,56", 13: 

177,87) 
57,606,8"! 


Bombay. 


lbs. 
5,792,095 
4,208,662 
4,073,811 
6,877,96f> 
0,608,640 
7,780,393 
7,981.940 
9,940,299 
0,097,531 
6,163,81; 
8,667,090 


Yab^S. 


Calcutta. Madras. 
‘ 


lbs. 

10,894,031 

8,742,690 

6,981,809 

10,795,517 

13,006,019 

13,136,453 

,5 

16,816,936 

12,011,848 

11,190,630 

11,192,24> 


lbs. 

3,702,562 
3,417,635 
2,232,948 
4,629 936 
4,684,038 
6,873,396 
7,773,633 
8,619,693 
6,876,841 
8,619,0-ti) 
8,918,8 41 


Tho Chamber remarks concerning this tablo that “ had tho. 
annual progressive increase to Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras 
continued, the imports to the tliroo Presidencies would in 
1873 have stood thus Bombay 1,166,989,969, Calcutta 
2.182,192,622, and Madras 216,087,316 yards of Piece-goods, aud 
Bombay 23,727,039, Calcutta 26,856,319, aud Madras 42,0-11,133 lbs. 
of Yarns, instead of Bombay 319,031,830, Calcutta 661,987,114, and 
Madras 57,666,809 yards of Piecu-goods, and Bombay 8,667,090, 
Calcutta 11,192,218, and Madras 8,918,811 lbs. of yarns, respectively." 
What, then, is the cause of the check that has been given to tho 

n , natural increase of this branch of 

Cotton Mills at Bombay. . , . , 

trade in a country in which tho 

facilities for reaching up-country markets aro a thousand times greater 
than they were twenty-five years ago ? It is the introduction at 
Bornbuy of tho system of manufacturing cotton goods and yarn by 
machinery instead of by hand that has arrested tho development of 
the KultHhL import trade. Bombay lias bogun, in fact, to fight 
Manchester with her own weapons ; and tho contest is already a 
serious one. The Allianco Spinning and Weaving Company started 
u Mill at Bombay in 1837, and tho following tables show tho progress 
nmdo by this industry during tho last oighteen years ;— 














showing the Number of Spindles and Zooms,-and the Approximate Total Daily Pr ^ 
.ns, (cayj averaging 20$, by tie Local Mills, and the Proportion used in making Clot < 


Names of Local Mills. 




Spindles. 

i 

Yarn. 

Date of 
Formation. 

Capital. 

5 

k 

c3 U 

r 15 

1 making 

i Cloth. 

Available 

for SaJe. 



Extension. 


| 3j 


Albert Mills Co., Ld . May 11 18C5 

Alexandra Spin. &. Weaving Co. Ld. Oct. H lfcG8 
All:ant e Spin. A: Weaving Co., LcLJun. 10 1857 
ArkwrigL. gi nning Co. (Foundation 1 

I IbO! . 

Bombay Spin. & Weaving Co., Ld. Dote of lease Nov. 

j 3, 1S65; eucti< 

I began in i854 

Bombav United Spin. & Weaving 

to. Ld. Feb. 21 i860 .. 

Fleming Sp’n. k Weaving Co., Ld.'Aug. 8 i860 ... 
Nf v* Dhinum&ey lutnjul-boy Spin. 

& \\. ..vino Co., Ld.Aug. 1 i860 ... 

Halloo Spin AW<av. Co,,Ld. Dec. 28 1872 ... 
New Great Eas'tm Spin, and 

Weaving Co., Ld . Sept. 17 18C0 ... 

UontjOB Goculdasa Spin, and 

Weaving Co., Ld. Aug. 10 1871 ... 

Orient :m Spin. A: Weaving Co., Ld. Sept. 19 1855 ... 
Bar. du das Spin k Weaving Mills 

Co., Ld. . . . Feb. 6 1872 . . 

Vicur :a Manuiacraring Co., Ld.. Mur. 22 18>0 ... 

an Spin. A. Weaving Co., Ld Aug. 27 1873 ... 
Mancrkjco Petit 3pin. & woav. Co. June 17 186J ... 


i 

8,oo;ooo 

9,00,0001 

l2,60,000j 

[ 

10,000 None 
15,632; 200 

22,000 Nono 
| 

lb | lb 
4,500 None 
4,000 3,000 
6 ,100. None 

lb 

4,500 

1,000 

5,100 

10,000 

5,000 

150 

200 

1,40,000 

6,000 Nono 

! 

1,2C0 Nono 

1,200 

# 


... 

5,50,000; 

29,000 None 

5,10C None 

6,100 



0 ,00,000“ 
18,76,UOO, 

21,000* 351 

35,300 | 7lh 

5/ 00 3,300 
8 ,000| 6,000 

2/00 

2.000 


... 

50,00,000 

7,50, toO 

00 ,0(0 ! 1,002 
22,5C0, None 

15,000 9.000 
5 ,0001 None 

o,or.o 

6,000 

15,000 

2 C0 

200 

15,00,000 

30,48s‘ COS 

7,5001 5,500 

2,000 


65 

12 ,00,000 

25,00,000 

26,00 oj 275 
61,000] 910 

6,000 3,000 
11,600 9,600 

3,000 

2 ,0o0 

6,000 

20,000 

130 

3U0 

less 

2® S3 

21,000 Nono 
13,8851 Nono 
26,200| Nono 
01,000 1,000 

5,Cf0 None 
3,250 None 
4,500 None 
14,0UU 8,000 

5,000 

3,250 

4,600 

6,000 


150 

225 

.2/24,05,000 4,88,005i 5,104 
1 ! 1 

1,04,95047,300 

57,050 

55,000 

1,610 
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T shounnsj the Number of 8pind1ea and Looms and the Approximate Daily Produ i 


Names of Mills and 
Localities. 


Ahnednbad. 

Alvr. dabad Spinning and 

Wea\ ing Co. . 

Beebe rdaa Spinning & Weaving 

Co .. 


"Surat. 

Jaffer Ali Spinning & Weaving 
Co., Ld... 


Broach. 

Broach Mills Co., Ld.• «.. 

Allred Mills Co., Ld. 


Indore 

Maharajah IIaltar's Mills.. 


Bhaimvr/ffur. 
Bbownnggnr Mills and Press 
Co... 


Julgaum. 

Khnndeiah Spinning & Weav¬ 
ing Co. 


Total 




§ 

•3 

'1 

0 Q 



Yarn. 


Contemplab*- 

ed Extension 

Dnto of 
Formation. 

Capital. 

Looms. 

Total Pro- 

dnetion. 

Used in 

making 

Cloth. 

o 

.2 

a <u 
^<2 c3. 
9 Uj 

< 

ij 

e°l 

>3 ui 

Increase 

of 

Looms. 

18 1853 . 

( Original 
\ 3,0o,000 

} 20,000 

200 

lbs. 

4,600 

lbs. 

2,600 

lbs. 

2,000 



1 1864 . 

5,00,000 

15,000 

100 

3,500 

600 

2,700 



.10 1861. 

4,50,000 

10,000 

100 

2,700 

1,000 

1,700 

5,000 


101870. 

6 ,00,000 

17,500 

Nono 

3,500 

Nono 

3,500 

1,170 

12,000 

250 

21 1873. 

2,50,000 

6,000 

Nono 

1,170 

None 

3,600 



8,50,000 

10,274 

22p 

2,200 

1,100 

1,100 

... 


2 1871. 

6 ,00,000 

12,000 

Nono 

2,600 

Nono 

2,500 


200 

. 18 1873. 

7,60,000 

15,000 

200 

2,000 

500 

1,500 


... 


43,00,000 

! 1,04,771 

825 

22,070 

! 5,000 

16,170 

20,600 

450 
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Is i'li Contemplation and in course of Completion at Bon 


Names of Hills. 


Daito of 
Formation. 


O O ’ -\J 

Capital. Sod - S 



Shamjee Jadowjee’s Hill . Fonndntion laid' 

in 1*73 . 

National Spinning and Weaving Co.. February 51871 
Colaba Land Co.’s Cotton Spin¬ 
ning ntul Weaving Mill .July 1 1 >71 . 

Colaba Spinning and Weaving 

Company, Limited .. July 0 1873 . 

Susoon’s Spinning and Weaving Co. March 5 1*71 ... 
Nieol Pn'«d, ami Manufacturing Co OetoK'r 1 -*73. 
Khnmo Spinning and Weaving r*o. Oetolter 191874. 
1’rinco of Wales Spinning and 
Woavinjr Oomnunv . .. Tnlv 111874.. 


8,00,000 

5,00,000 


20,000 

17,000 



Klphinfone Spinning and. Weaving 

Company . January 28 1 871. 

Anglo-Indian Spmniug aud Manu¬ 
facturing Company . Nov.'41S71 .... 


10,00,000 25,000 

0,00,000 35,000 

15,00,0001 60,200 

13,00,000 r -“ 4 ' 

10 , 00,000 

7,60,000 

6 , 00 , 000 ! 

8 , 00 , 000 * 

10,00,000 

8,00,000 

30,00,000 


300 

300 
750 

21. V0 None 
30,000 300 

20,000 2'K) 

25,000 None 
25,000 300 

30,000 2\> 

20,000 


200 


Tot il. Ha. . 1 , 


New Mills in Contemplation and in course of Completion Up-Country. 


Names of Mills and Localities. 

D.ito of 
Formation. 

Capital. 

Spin- 
, dies. 

Looms. 

8 a eat. 

Goolnm 15aba .Spinning and Weaving 

Company, Limited.. May 1 1 1 n 74 

Madras. 1 ‘ 

Ma-lras Spinning and Weaving Com¬ 
pany, Limited. .- . . . Au- 18 is: t 

Mmlra* United Spinn Leg and Weaving a 

Company, Limited. . ” t) CC , ^-3 

Shuhtpore. 

Shohpore Spinning and WenvingCo. Dec. 10 1871 

lit, it i tihail ( D<cc'<n.) 

Hvdrobad ( Deccan) Spmning and! 

Weaving Oompanv. ... . rv.h or , 0 -- 

’ 6 , 00,000 

1 3,75,000 
| 3,50,000 
6 , 00,000 

* 20,000 

15,000 

12,000 

100 

Nono 

Nit 0 yore. 

Cotitrul India Spinuiug and Weaving 
Company.. - 

t-v.s. -0 kOtO..,.,. 

CJ.*, r%f f! It**! 

7,00,000 

20,000 

125 

Ntriail. 

Ntriad Spinning and Weaving Co... 

cC pu. n l 

October 24 1871. 

' 12,50,000 

1 , 00 , 0 m 

11 75,< KX) 

30,000. 500 

10,000 Nono 

8 



| 'NS' 

725 
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‘emcnt and Working 
Cotton Mills. 


pbay Mills, with perhaps hardly any exception, have bi 

formed on Joint Stock principles and 
condncterl under the provisions of the 
Companies’ Act of 1S66. They are 
managed by a Chairman and Board of six to eight Directors, with the 
assistance of a Secretary or firm of “Agents.” Tho “ Agents” get 
one-quarter anna per pound on all cotton manufactured at the mills 
as a bonus far having started them ? The duties of the Secretary are 
to conduct correspondence, supervise the office and mill establish¬ 
ments j in fact, he may be said to conduct tho administrative 
portion of the company’s work, of course under the order 
of a Board of Directors. Tho “ Agents'’ purchase cotton, coal, 
stores, &c., and effect sales of yarns and cloths. These may 
bo considered as tho executive officers of tho company. In many a 
company the duties are often combined, so that the firm of Agents 1 
are also Secretaries and Treasurers and wield more or less power 
according to certain documentary agreements. Tho mill is conducted 
almost everywhere under tho immediate supervision of skillod 
European mechanics. There is a manager, a weaving master, a 
spinning and cording master, and an engineer. Some times tho 
Mill manager understands both tho work of an engineer and 
spinning or woaving master. In such cases the Company employ¬ 
ing such a man saves a few hundred rupees a mouth. These 
English skilled workmon are all engaged in England by the 
machine manufacturers, such as Messrs. Hicks Hargreaves 
and Co. or Platt Brothers and Co. Their term of engagement 
is for two or threo years, after which it is renewed at 
the option of tho owners or masters. Their respeetivo salaries 
raugo from 300 to COO Rupees a month. In some mills competent 
natives now occupy the position of managers. The mill- 
ownors arc now alivo to tho importance of having skilled nativo 
artisans, and therefore at every mill may now bo found somo youDg 
man working out his apprenticeship in the various departments. But 
the day is si ill distant when it will be possible for a Bombay mill to 
bo workod by native skill alone. A middle sized mill, say of 
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ptcph* /lakhs, having 30,000 spindles and 000 looms, empJofl 
"average 1,000 people, whereof 100 or thereabouts are 
and girls, 100 women and 800 malo adults. The hours 
of work aro from 6 a. m., to G p. m., with an hour for, 
recess in the middle of the day for meals and smoking : nearly 
every mill has a smoking-shed. Fresh Yehar-water is freely sup¬ 
plied to all operatives and generally they are all well cared for, 
much better than workpeople employed in other industries in Bombay. 
Perhaps it is not known that in the various backslums of Bombay 
thore aro large warehouses for wool, coffee, rice and a hundred 
articles, inclusive of leather. These aro generally ill vontilated— 
the square room of spaoe for each to work i 3 crammed—the light 
is not enough, and the hours of work as many as twelve to fourteen, 
with but little recess. The average wages earned by the various 
cotton mill operatives are as follows :— 

For each boy or girl . 5 Rupees. 

For „ fcmalo . 8 „ 

For „ malo. 16 „ 


It must bo said hero that tho work of the boys and girls is very 
light, such as removing full bobbins and replacing them by empty 
oiii-M, running- from one room to another for bobbins, and so on. 
Females are employed in the ruling and winding departments only. 
Their work is comparatively Light; it is tedious but not of a fatiguing 
character. Besides they aro allowed to go home half an hour or 
an hour earlier than the men. Tho males aro almost all engagod 
on piece-work. The head jobbers earn as much as 70 and 80 rupees a 
mouth. On an average a mill of the description named above, namely 
one having 30,000 spindles and 600 looms, would consume per month 
—cotton. 2SS.000 lbs ; coal, 2yG tons ; stores and other articles 
worth Rs. 8,000, and would pay wages to labourers amounting in 
round numbers to Rs. 13 ,000. It would produce 220,000 lbs. of 
yam, and 200,000 lbs. of cloth per month. 

Nut only does Bombay now compete with Manchester in tho 
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_ wt of Indian Cotton Manu¬ 
factures. 


darket, but she exports her own manufactures, thus rev 

a trade which twenty-five years ago 
was almost extinct. The valuo of the 
Exports of cotton goods and yarn from 
Bombay in 1861 did not exceed £13,000. During the next five years 
it rose to an average of, according to the Custom House Returns, 
£311,000 — but this was during the period of inflated prices caused by 
the American war, and the Returns must include goods other than 
those manufactured by the local mills. From 1SG9-70, however, to 

1873- 74 the exports consisted of 1,119,031 yards of Piece-goods, valued 
at £85,782, and 1,073,758 lbs. of yarn, valued at £89,492 j and in 

1874- 75 the exports were :— 


Picflc-Gooda. Yarn. 

Yards, £ lbs £ 

6,000,721 . 127,819 . 2,789,520 . 110,003 


Tho removal, in 1875, of the export duty of 3 per cent, on 
country manufactures must give a fresh stimulus to this 
industry, which is moreover protected in its competition with 
Manchester by import duties on English piece-goods aud yarn ; but 
at present tho feeling is that, having regal'd to tho difficulties—which, 
however, ingenious men are busily occupied in trying to overcome— 
of manufacturing Indian cotton at a profit into any but tho coaraor 
makes of goods, the investment of capital in spinniug and weaviug 
mills has been overdone. 


Tho quantities and values of other principal articles imported 

_ , into Bombay wero for tho year 

Other Branches of Trade- ,, ^ _ 

18/ iwo an follow ;—Spirits, 153,345 

gallons valued at £1,321,310 ; Wines, 1G5.187 gallpny, £1,295,1.40 
Metals, 815,509 cwfc., £817,220 ; Raw Silk, 2,142,012 lbs., £708,777 
Sugar, 371,937 ewt., £433,090; Tea, 1,053,701 lbs., £105,210 
Woollen Piece-goods 2,067,731 yards, £201,199. Tho exports of 
Indian Produce, other than cotton and cotton goods, comprised :— 
Grain 1,01'v73 I cwfc., valued rr £199,021—this valuable branch of 
trade ha-, been created, wo may uuy, during tho last ten years, and 
io gradually increasing—1,019,2.10 Hides and Skins, £97,119; 
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cheats of Opium, £G, 122,771 j 200,871 gallons of 
; 1,070,019 cwt. Seeds, .-6577,292 ; Spices, 25,034 cwt., 
370; and Raw Wool, 14,926,998, £015,091. 

Opium, it will be observed, now ranks nest to cotton in value as an 
• . article of export, tho trade in it being 

worth 01 millions sterling per annum, 
of which sum millions represents the clear revenue derived by tho 
Government from a transit duty on the drug of Rs. 600 a chest. 
Milbum does not mention opium at all iu liis list of exports from Bom¬ 
bay. at the beginning of this century, and up to 1819 no opium found 
it3 way to this port. In that yoar, however, the peace with Ilolkar 
opened to Bombay easy communication with tho province of Malwa, 
in Central India, whore, says Wilson, “ tlio cultivation of the poppy 
had been long carried to a considerable extent, and opium of 
a very good quality largely manufactured—partly for domestic con¬ 
sumption, and partly for export to Rajpootana and Guzerat. Tho 
disorders which had been so fatal to agriculturo and commerce had 
hitherto set limits to tho production and checked the export, and 
little or nono of tho manufactured drug had found its way to tho 
fc'casido for exportation to tho chief seats of the consumption of 
Indian opium,—tho Eastern Islands and China, the markets of 
which hn<l hitherto boon exclusively supplied by tho gardens of 
Benares and Behar. Tho establishment of tranquillity opened to 
the inhabitants of Malwa a prospect of participating in tho profits 
of this trade, and the native merchants soon began to export 


opium, not only to varions places on tho Continent, but to 
porta on tho western coast for shipment to rhe eastward." 
Tho E;ist India Company, seriously alarmed for tho security 
of their opium revenue, imposed prohibitory duties at all 
the Presidencies on opium not produced in British torritory ; but 
they could not stop the traffic in Malwa opium from being carried 
by circuitous channels through the territory of Nat ive Princes. One 
principal routo waa,by Marwar arul Jessulmore, across tho desort 
to KuvrncboO in Koindc, whence the opium was shipped to tho 
Portuguese hoUlomonU Diu and Darnuun, in the GulL’ of Cainlmy. 
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:e exported to China in country and Portuguese 
The^Conipanyj however, prevailed upon tho Native Princes to 
prohibit the cultivation of the poppy and the sale and transit of 
opium in their States ; but ultimately had the sense to discover 
that they were thus ruining Malwa, and that it would be far more 
profitable to make arrangements for the exclusive purchase of the 
Malwa opium by the agent3 of tho Government of India in that 
province. In 1822-23, the sales of Malwa opium produced £1,158,000 
and, in 1823-21, £1,380,000. The trade is now in tho hands of 
Marwaree mercantile firms, who buy the opium in Malwa and 
obtain passoa from the Governor-General's agent for its carriage 
to this port by way of Indore or Ahmedabad. 

The value of the Pearls imported during the % year from the Per- 
sian Gulf was £136,855. Bombay is 
still the principal pearl market in tho 
East. Horee 3 are still imported from Arabia and Persia, but not in 
such numbers as formerly. In 1874'-75 
® or3e3 ‘ Bombay imported 407 horses, valued at 

£ 11 , 330 , from tho Persian Gulf, and 621, valued at £27,010, from 
Kurracheo. Frequent shipments of horses are now made to this port 
from Australia. 

Tho following statement shows tho value of tho whole 
Foreign Trade of Bombay for 1874-75 

Value of whole Foreign Trade an( j the five years immediately 
ofBomba J- preceding:— 




— 

1873-71. 

1871-76. 

Annual ave- 
mffo of tho 
five years. 
1809-70 to 
1673-71. 

Imports— 

Merchandise . 

R«. 

12,40.15,689 

3,43,28,205 

Rs. 

12,74,28,625 

4,72,80,336 

Rs. 

12,50,38,684 
4,94,31 315 

Guvunuacut Trcdfliiro , . .. 



-1,07,38,131 

■41,68,020 

48,02,861 

1 Total. 

ir..^n, 73,8:u 

17,47,17,060 

17,81,19.699 


i This total io cxcioaiyo of Uo^craDiOUt Stoics and Treasure. 
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Exports— 

Merchandise . 

Treasure ... 

Government Treasure.. 
Do. Stores. 


1373-74. 

lS't-75. j 

Rs. 

21,20,76,015 
8S,35,829 
3,10,000 
1,95,326 

Rs. 

24,02,81,416 

74,91,999 

3,15,977 

72,323 



10,71.1 il 
C 1,940 


1 Total.. 22,09,11,841 24*77,76,445 23,09,37,437 


Total of Foreign, \ 

including ( Merchandise. 

Foreign Indian i Treasuro. 

Trade. J 

1 Total.. 

Government Stores and Treasure .. 


33,67,21,704 30,77,13,07) 35,00,72,8lG 
4,31,64,031 5,47,91,334 3,-9, el, 520 


37,98,95,733 4 ?, 24,94,405 41,50,57.336 
1,12,33,737 45,40,720 fi),38,932 


The coasting trade in 1874-75 was valued at:—Imports, 
Coasting Trade* £2,406,365, and Exports, £2,501.858. 

Since the opening of the Suez Canal, in 1869, a complete revolu¬ 
tion has been effected in the carrying 
Trade now carried oa prrncr tra(lo n [ Bombay. Formerly the bulk 
pailv m Canal steamers. . , . . . . . 

J of tho trade was conveyed in ships 

round tlvo Capo ; now the larger proportion of it is carried by 
steamers through the CanaL In 1874-75, 132 steamers, with a ton¬ 
nage of 431,934 tons, entered Bombay with cargoes, ngainHt only 
266 ships with a tonnage of 213,530. As many as 126 steamers, 
tonnage 422,148, cleared, against 161 ships, tonnage 132,683. 

The necessity of reducing so bulky an article as cotton into the 
narrowest compass before shipping it 
to Europe led to the introduction at an 
early date (1694) of machinery for screwing the loose bales dow n 
into bales of smaller measurement. Improvements have been con¬ 
tinually made in the cotton screw, till now the preburo applied it 
so enormous that fully three of the ordinary up.cotmtry "doeras" 


Gotten Prising. 


1 These totals are exclusive of Government Stoi cs uiul Treasure- 
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i can be screwed into one full-pressed balo of 392 lbs. Much 
bo pressing is now dono in the cotton districts of the interior, to 
eavo railway carriage to Bombay j and a continually decreasing 
proportion of the cotton crop will probably bo loft from year to year 
to be pressed in 'Bombay. The following is a list of the Presses now 
working hero :— 



2 

P •/! 

g g 



I P »*= 


p 

.x. 

& 

•3 ° 

No. of Presses. 

I it 


9 

d‘ 

fc 

■J if 

P {5 

V 


>2 

“I 


Oolaba Press Company 
Sassoon Pre-'s Company 
i pm 

Apollo Trcii Company 


Bombay or Indian Press Company 


JbcoU Press Company . 


Truico or Wales Press Company . 

1 ramjeo Cowasjoo Press Company 

Hydraulic Press Company . 


» Company, Colnba 
i Company, Fort ... 


r >rt Pre- 
Port Pro; 

Acbur . 

Do. . 

Imperial . * 1 -1 

. 2 


6 Nasfnyl b* . 

a Do . 

Ltf half pressing ... 

8 Finishing west's 
Geometrical 
13 halt’ pressing 
Na-:myth’s . 

1 Double finishing 

Weir's . 

2 Finishing ...i 

7 Wilson’s combined 
lever»on<l hydiun- 

1 1 fodijkrt’s . j 1 

(» Brariton’s . 1 

0 Finishing . ' 1 

« . . 1 

3 Finishing . 2 

12 Nasmyth’s . i 3 

C Do. ... 3 

6 Do . ' 2 

2 Do .j 3 

Du . 


13 ! 
13 | 


21 28R* 

22 23f>* 


1*20P 


2 

2 I500- 1 


21 330’20 

21W* 


lli 

8 

7 1 
16 
13 

ni 24307-3; 
11 1 2i 2s6‘ 
11 21286 * 
11 2 \ 

11 2i 

u ai 


2 . 12 2\\ 


It mnet not l>o uuppoped that eitlier the English or the Bombay 
mills have yot succeeded in completely 
H»n<Ucom Cotton Industry.. lk hand-made minnfac- 

tnrea of India. Probably tho imtivcf* throughout the country still 
make most of tlu ir < Midi-.: themselves. Mr. Terry, in' hi.-, 
chapter on manufacturer in the Bombn.y Administration 

1 Correctly WHAUO. 
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1872-73, says that cotton is manufactured ljjitj 
c], 9 thxfri every ■village of any importance in this Presidency. * f Ihc 
"cotton is cleaned tmd spun into threads by nearly every class 
of people, and some workers are established in each town, partly 
weavers, partly agriculturists, who supply the wants of tho 
community. Tho cloth on leaving tho loom is dyed. Dyeing is carried 
on whorovor sweet water is procurable. In the north of Cujerat 
tho favourite colour is red, aud in Kattiuwar tho prevailing colours 
aro red combined with deep brown and yellow. Blue and green, in 
combination with red and yellow, aro more prevalent in tho south of 
Gujarat and in the Mahratta countries. The great distinction; how¬ 
ever, between the Gujorntheo anti Marathcc-speaking races is in tho 
decoration of cotton goods ; tho purely Mahratta people seldom 
wearing printed cotton goods,.while tho inhabitants of Gujerafc proper 
and of Kattiawnr prefer them to all others. 3 he only printed stuffs 
worn by Mahrattaa are ornamented with metal-leaf decorations or 
pastes. Their usual sarco aud cliolis are dyed while in the thread, 
and arc either made of cotton onl}’, or combined with silk on tho 
looms. Tho decorations consist principally of a simple border 
round the nareo, and of parallel bands of various depths and 
colours at ouo end called 1 padivr* or ‘ palao.’ Tho morv 'ex¬ 
pensive articles are frequently finished off with gold and i-ilk loco. 
Printi'd cotton goods ar6 mnnufactured in till tho large towns of 
Gu'erut. There nro few plucca of any import a uoo without streets 
of ‘ Chapariaa* or ‘ Bhnnsares* (printers . It is to be noticed that 
the further the locality is removed from the direct influence of tho 


railways the better tho work is. This isowing to tho competition 
of European g'KKls, which are sold much cheaper, and aro 

more brilliant in colour, although le ta strong and durable, than tho 
Native manufactures. Most of tho lower classes still wear hotno- 
ppun und woven goods ; but Lhe cotton mills erected in Bombay, 
Broach, and in other parts of the Presidency, huvo introduced threads 
and cloth.< which are readily bought up, aud upon which the Nati\o 
Clmparius dis]day their In Mo anil skill” 

A number of printers of wirccs arc tiled in Bombay, uml much 
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(loth manufactured at the Bombay mills is dyed in 
jz&y of the city, and exported to the Deccan and Concan for Uic 
of the Mahomedan community. Ahmedabad, Yeola, Ahmed- 
nuprgur, Malligaum, Poona, and Dharwar are all celebrated for 
their cotton goods j and at most of these places, as well as at 
Bombay, silks are woven and dyed for rich sarees, kincobs, turbans, 
&c. “ The kincob, the richest kind of woven fabric produced in this 
Kincobs Presidency, is either all gold thread 

and silk, or silver, gold, and silk. 
This fabric assumes different names according to the design or the 
quantity of gold or silver thread it contains. The kincobs 
Ahmedabad and Surat are clebrated and sought after by the wealthy 
from all parts of India. Yeola, Poona, and Nnssick have also a great 
reputation for silk or cotton sarees finished with rich gold or silver 
and silk borders, beautifully filled in with designs executed on the 

Bombay Silk and Cotton Sarees. '°° mS ' Bombay does not produce 
the more valuable class of these 

goods ; but both Hindus and Mahomedans manufacture silk cloth, 
which is sold for gagras (petticoats) and cholis (breast cloths) to 
the up-country and Gujerat people. Some of their looms 
are situated near the Jail and round tho Baboola tank. The different 
sorts of brocaded stuffs known as kincobs, hemrus, masrus, lapas 
and tas, are worked as sarees, cholis, waistcoats, pagaris, shoulder, 
cloths, kamarbands, izars, <to., &c. The higher-caste Hindu women 
of Kattiawar and Gujerat, as also the Memon, Khoja, Bora, and 
other Mahomedan women, wear the chindari or chapa work either 
plain or with rich borders. A large number of people have from 
early times been employed on all these manufactures throughout 
the Presidency, but their profits and the number of work-people are 
rapidly diminishing, owing to the introduction of European goods. 1 * 
“ Gold and silver thread enter largely into the manufacture of silk 
and cotton goods. In tho preparation 
of tliis thread the metal is attached by 
the application of boat, the operation 
being performed with such nicety that one Rupee’s worth of silver can 


Gold and Silver Thread Manu¬ 
facture. 


MiN/sr^ 
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^^ 3 033 t to nearly 800 yards. Before being used in tbe loom 

thread is generally twisted with silk. In tho manufacture 
"ortho fabric known as tas, however, tho gold and silver wire is 
beaten flat, forming the warp to a woof of thin silk or cotton thread. 
The working up of this thread into ornamental edgiugs for sarees is 
an active branch of the manufacture. The richest and most highly 
prized border is the l Shikar’ pattern made in Poona.” 

“ * n Bombay also gold and silver thread is manufactured and used 

Embroidery. for lace ’ Embroidor y on silk cloth 

and cotton, in gold, silver, and silk 
thread, is carried on to some extent in Hydrabad, in Sind, 
principally for tho European markets. Caps, slippers, cushions 
covers, chogas, saias, waistcoats, &c., are made for Mahomedans. 
Nauanagar and Gondal, in Kattiawar, produce the richest and 
best-worked silk embroidery for which Kutch gets the credit. 
Baroda, Surat, and Bombay also manufacture embroidery for tho 
Mahomedan and Parsee communities. Embroidered silks are little 
worn by Hindus, except by the women of Gujerattee castes.” 

“ Fibres are used for the manufacture of paper in AhmeJ- 
Pibres- abad, Baroda, Surat, Naesick, Bom¬ 

bay, and Kolhapore. The samples 
turned out are, however, of small market value. Mats, beds, 
Ac., are manufactured from coir (cocoanut fibre) in the Bombay 
Jail and in tho bazaars.” Thereis a small Paper Mill at Bombay 
which turns out good packing paper 



Paper Mill. 


and strong coarse paper of tho kind 


used by tho natives for writing accounts upon ; but the manufac¬ 
ture of Printing Paper, for which there is an extensive and increas¬ 


ing demand, has not yet been successfully attempted on this side 
of India. 

“ The woollen manufactures of this Presidency are but few. In 
Wool. ea ddlo.cloths, blankets, and foltg 

are made. Throughout tho rest of iho 
Presidency there is, except among the poorest classes, but little 
demand for woollen stuffs,” 
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tough not very well prepared, leather is worked into a vai 




Leather. 


of articles in Sindh, Kntch, KattiawJTr, 
Gujerat, Baroda, Rhandesh, Bombay 


Poona and Sawantwarce. One of the most curious of leather 
articles is the jar (dabaro), used for holding oils and ghee. 
The dabaro is made by stretching fresh skins over a dry hollow mould 
of clay. The skin is left in this position until it has become dry, when 
tin 5 clay mould is broken, the leather retaining the form of the 
earthen jar. The rim is made by twisting pieces of skin round clay, 
tho latter being left inside. Leather scales are mado on cirs 
cular earthen jars (matkas' ; the best are from Ahtnedabad. Surat 
leather-bottle workers buy up old articles and re-modol them 
In Sind tho chief leather manufactures are saddle-covers for camel, 
and horses, shoes, leggings, and accoutrements. Ahmedabnd still 
keeps up the manufacture of shields ; but they aro now only pur¬ 
chased by Europeans as ornaments, though some fifteen years ago 
they wero commonly used as weapons of defeuco by the Arab 
mercenaries. Very good boots and shoes, saddles, bags, &c., are made 
in the European fashion by Native workmen, under European super¬ 
intendence, in Bombay and Poona.” Formerly, very good army 
accoutrements, manufactured in Bombay, wero supplied for tho uso 
of tho British troops ; and Mr. Tanner, of Bombay, roaliz d a large 
fortuno in this branch of business during tho years of the Mutiny. 
Now, however, accoutrements can bo bought more cheaply in 
England. 

Little, except the commonest, pottery is to be met with throughout 


tho Presidency ; yet it is manufac¬ 
tured almost everywhere, us there 


Pottery. 


is a conhiant demand for it amongst tho pooror classes, who 
cannot afford to purchase copper vessels. Glazes are seldom, if 
mcr, u.-.od, except in one or two localities. Matkas aro polished by 
til-? friction of pobblos attached to a string and applied by tho right 
hand while the vessel is mado to revolte by tho loft. A similar 
process is performed with a stick. Sind produces tho best pottery 
of Western 1 udia. Tho art was introduced, or at all events dovolopod, 
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Precious Metal8, &o. 


l/o. Aruhomedans, whoso Chiefs, tho Ameers, gavo it 
foment. Magnificent tombs and mosqnes, now in nuns, 
fy' to tho great degree of excellence the potters had attained. 
Tho art of glazing, which those potters possessed, has been transmitted 
down to tho present day, but the work and materials have lost much 
of their original excellence. An effort is being made at tho Bombay 
School of Art to keep up and revive this art, which may 3 ~et with 
proper care regain its former usefulness and celebrity.” At tho 
School of Art clay from Santa Cruz or Belvedere Hill in Bombay 
ha5»heen used, and is found to take and keep the glaze better than 
any kind of claj previously tried j and well-designed ornamental 
■ r pots are made of it, winch command high prices. 

“ Gold and silver are worked into ornaments throughout tho 
I’lep'dency. Tho custom of loading 

women and children with tho greato 

part of their wealth, practised by all classes and castes of Natives, 
ensures everywhere to goldsmiths a lucrative trade. Tho usual 
method adopted is to place in the goldsmith’s hinds the metal to be 
converted into ornaments, lie generally charging from 8 annas to 
Bs. 2 or 3 per tola for his labour. Tho poorer classes wear many 
ornaments made of baser metal. Sind goldsmiths’ work is very 
beautiful, but is not generally mer with out of that province. Tho 
embossed Kutch gold and silver work is mnch eouglit after; it is 

richly decorated, and douo by hand. Tho following i.i uu account of 

the process of embossing. After tho metal, which is beaten out into 
a sheet, lias been cut into tho required form, soft lac is run in ns a 
backing, and tho intended design traced by the point of an inetru- 
mont on tho surface of the ornament. The lines thus marked out 
are thou forced, by blows of a hammer, below the level of the general 
surface ; and, finally, tho parts standing out in relief arc olmsed and 
polished. Knteh workers have established themselves in various 
parts of Gujerat; the reputation for silver work which Abmcdnbad 
has for bomo timo enjoyed, being due entirely to the presence hi that 
city of a colony of Kutch ilversmif hs. Strong and mu rive nvucloe 
of gold and silver arc manufactured in Kattiawar. 0 In ihu cii> of 
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-y there are 2,875 goldsmiths, who find constant and luc^ 
ation. 

1G67, the English exempted pearls, diamonds, and other pro- 
t, cious stones from pavmont of import 

duties, and encouraged diamond mer¬ 
chants to settle in Bombay; and wo find Mr. Warden, in 1812, 
lamenting that the imposition of duties on precious stones in 1810 
had led to smuggling, and kept the diamond merchants from resort¬ 
ing to Bombay, and recommending therefore that the duties should 
bo repealed. Th.i3 course was taken, and tho former liberal policy 
of the Company roverted to. There are now in Bombay 303 jewellers 
and dealers in precious stones. Diamonds are very plentiful here, 
and some of them remarkably fine. They are mostly imported from 
other parts of India, but many brilliants are now exported from 
England. Tho wealthy natives expend large sums in tho purchase 
of pearls, diamonds, and emeralds, and are very good judges of tho 
value of precious stones. “ Cornelians, agates, &c\, are worked in 
Cambay, and are brought from Eatanpoor, near Broach, and other 
places. In Bombay a brisk trade is carried on in these stones with 
the European community j they aro seldom used by the Natives 
except for tho decoration of children.” 

Bombay is celebrated for tho manufacture of carved blackwood 
furniture. Screens, tea-poys, writing- 
desks, and flower-stands of this kind 
of work are generally very elegant in appearance, and often of 
exquisite design ; but the ordinary couches, chairs, and large tables 
of carved blackwood are heavy and clumsy, and the nse of them 
has been given up in Bombay in favour of tho polished blackwood 
furniture made by Messrs. Deschaifips and Mr. Jamsetjee Nowrojeo. 
** In Sind, furniture suited to native wants is made, as well ns toys, 
ornamented beautifully with lac. In Ahmedabad, Baroda, and 
Surat, lacquered fomituro is manufactured. Tho first and last of 
these places are alBO famous for their blackwood carved furniture and 
other wood work. Most of tho houses in Ahmedabad are covered 
with elaborate wood-carving, and this is tho cooe, but to a lessor 


Furniture and Lacquered Ware- 
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Cocoa-nut Fibre Matting. 


Coppor Pots- 


Broach, Baroda, and Surat. Photographs of man 
^s^rvings have been taken for the South Kensington Interna 
Exhibition of 1874.” 

Very good cocoa-nnt fibro matting is made at the House of 
Correction, and is useful for covering 
the floors of verandas, billiard-rooms, 
&c. China matting was till of late years almost invariably used for 
dining, drawing, and bed-rooms, but is now being discarded in 
favour of the morc^ attractive reed mattiug of Madras, which is 
manufactured for the cabinet-makers by Madras workmen in 
Bombay. 

The most active industry in Bombay is the manufacture of the 
copper cooking pots and other utensils 
of universal use among the natives of 
India. The Copper Bazaar, opposite the Mombadevy Tank, is the 
busiest aud noisiest street in the native town. We learn from the 
Census that there are 1,069 coppersmiths and 1,53G blacksmiths in 
Bombay. 

The coach-builders of Bombay now turn out “ country-built” 
carriages, inferior in oleganco indeed 
to tho best vehicles from Long Acre, but 
of substantial and good workmanship. Tho Bailway Companies 
have workshops of their own at Byculla and Parell, where they 
manufacture all kinds of rolling stocks except engines, and the quality 
is as good as could bo desired. 

“ Iron work, bosides cutlery, is still hammered with great skill in 

Iron and Brass Work. Ahmedabad, where formerly there 

were somo very lino -workers in 
metal. Tho beautiful gatos of tho tomb of Shah A lam aro examples 
of perforated brass work.” Though Born! ay has to import all hor 
iron as well as her copper from England, great progress has been 
made in tho iion industry here, and now, with the important excep¬ 
tion ot machinery, there is hardly any description of iron work 
which cannot bo manufactured in Bombay. 


Carriages. 
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ombay Metal Mart (W. Xicol and Co.) has been estab 
- ,>•_/ ^ fur seventeen years and was oriprixl 

^Bombay Metal Mart. intended to supply a good class of iron 

and iron goods to Engineers in Bombay and in tbe Mofussil. The 
business has, however, largely increased, and has been much extended 
since its first opening ; and now at the premises, opposite tho Jewish 
Synagogue at Byculla, on tho Parell Road, almost every article of 
machinery or iron work is supplied from England. A large stock of 
all kinds of bar, rod and sheet iron, plates, steel, portable, engines, 
pumps of various kinds, contractors’, builders’ and engineers’ material 
and .plant of every description is kept in Bombay, and with the 
facilities afforded by telegraphic communication all articles oan bo 
supplied from home in a short timo. 

The Byculla Iron Works (W. Nicol and Co.) is in connexion with 
the Metal Mart and is a general foundry 
Iron Foundry. and engineering shop, where castings 

of. all kinds up to ten tons are turned out and every variety of iron 
bridge and roof work can bo mado. Amongst tho work ’ lately 
completed may bo mentioned tbo Durbar hall at Bhownuggnr U3C(1 on 
the occasion of the marriage of Bt. IE the Thakoor, and a similar 
building is now being constructed for the Mahnruj Ilolkar. Tbeso 
buildings were designed and constructedby Mr. Cmddus, the Manager 
of the works. The works aro entirely under European management, 
and with all the modern steam machinery important contracts can bo 
carried out. About H00 men are constantly employed in these works. 

Limited, (W. Iflool and Comj 
Secretaries and Treasurers) is an ox- 
Saw Mills- tensive concern at Tank Bunder for 

the supply of all descriptions of nuwn timber and carpcutty work. 
Timber is principally imported from Bnnnali and Europe. A largo 
number of carriages for the Stato Railways has been constructed by 
the Company. Tho macluncry, driven by a powerful pair of engines 
on tho compound principle, is of t he best and newest description ; 
and sneb work a. doors and windows can bo constructed without 
almost any band labour. A largo Mock of teak of overy description, 
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Bricks, Tiles, Building Stones. 
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oorls, American awl European pine and other woods usei 
is always maintained. The Company is under the Joint 
Act, and has a capital fully paid-up of six lakhs of Rupees. 

Bricks aro mado in immense quantities-and of fair quality at 
Callian ; Tiles at Callian, Bombay, 
Trombay, and Panwell. The Man- 
galore Tiles lately introduced, and used to roof the Sailors’ Ilome, 
are very superior to the ordinary Bombay Tiles, as they last for 
years without requiring to be moved, while it is necessary to turn 
the Bombay Tiles every year. There are numerous quarries of 
excellent building stone in Western India. The white Porebunder 
stone is much used in public buildings, the red stone comes from 
Basseiu. 

“ Ivory is worked throughout Gnjerat and Bombay into ornaments 

for the women,' so is tortoise-shell, 
Ivory and Tortoise-shell Manu- which is imported from ZMMlibnr . 

The poorer classes in Daman, Balsar, 
Surat, and throughout southern Gujerat, wear the latter ornaments 
round their wrists ; the lower ones are smhli, and others, gradually 
becoming larger in size, reach half-way of the arm. The shell is 
worked into armlets in Bombay as well as in Gujerat.” 

u The Bombay box work, wluch owes its origin to Shiraz in Persia, 
is also made in Surat. This indnstry 
gives employment to several hundred 
sandalwood, ebony, and blackwood is 
time, and articles decorated with various 
substances are mado both at Surat, and 
xl carving in ebony and blackwood is to be found at 
the best sandalwood carving comes from Coompta 


factum. 


Bombay Box Work- 

workmen. Carving in 
carried on at the £amc 
combi nations of these 
Bombay. ( 

Ahmedubad 


in Canara.” 

Fire- works are manufactured at most of the Native States in the 
Western Presidency aud in Bombay. Gunpowder is mnde ut 
Bun I > : a number of mudelB of breach-loading guns nud -ma 1 ’ anna 
made in that State were exhibited in the Bombay Exhibition.” 


... 
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IV —GOVERNMENT AND REVENUE. 

y is ono of the three Presidencies—Bengal, Madras, and 


<SL 


Imperial and Provincial Go¬ 
vernment- 


Bombay— into wliich India is still 
nominally divided, and one of tho nine 
Provinces—Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
the North-West Provinces, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, (Jude, 
British Burma and Assam— into which it is really divided. 

The territory under the administration of the Government of 
Bombay extends from north latitude 28° 32'-the most northerly 
point of Scinde—to 13° 55' in the extreme south of the CoUoctorate 
of Canara, and from east longitude 66° 13'—the most westerly 
point of Scinde -to 76° 20', the eastern extremity of Khandesh. 

The Presidency is bounded on the north-west, north, and north¬ 
east by Beloooliistan, the Punjab, and tho Nat ive States of Raj - 
pootana ; on the east and south-east by Indore, the Central Provinces, 
West Berar, and the Nizam’s Dominions; by Madras and Mysore 
on the so ii h ; and on the west by the Arabian $ea. 

This territory comprises a total area of 188,195 square miles, of 
which the Regulation Districts contain 77,767, 5 sit 17,175, and 
63 ‘*53 are under the rule of Native Chiefs. The total population is 
returned nr 25,624,696,—the Regulation Districts contributing 
11.160,208, Scinde 2,192,415, and the Native States 9,272,073. 

The only foreign possessions included within the limits of the 
Bombay Presidency are those of the Portuguese Government Goa, 

Dftmftun,*nnd Diu.* Of these, the principal i Goa, with a i .1 

of 22 t Kiuarc miles, situated on the coast in uorth lutitud«* 15° 44' 
ami cast longitude 73° 45', between the districts of Rntnagherry and 
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hj <»f the Ihmibnv IVxidunoy h entrant* d to a 
,orking in matters of imperial policy under the 
r General in Council, who is vested with the 
uthority in this country, but is iu his turn 
Secretary *uf State for India in Cpuneil at Wont, 
-i ■ niury i >1' Htnui in u mem bur of tlio l ti • (i.ili 
Minititer for India, is r< sponsiblo to Parliament for 
utmiiy in governed. liuuibtty was eomdituted uu 
,1. I * y ill 170s ; in 1773, it wini made auLordinnto 
ovc-rnuieut for ull India which hud Warren Hastings 
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rat chief, hi 1858, on the abolition of tlie East 
v, all the Company's territories including of conrso Boml 
^ _ transferred to the Crown. 

The Marquis of Salisbury is the present Secretary of State ; Lord 
Northbrook is Viceroy'and Governor General. 

The Government of Bombay consists* of :—llis Excellency Sir 
Philip Edmond Wodehou*©, K.O.IL, Govi rnor, appo nted 3872 ; and 
llis Excellency Sir Charles William Dunbar Stnvoloy, K.C.B., Corn* 
mamler-in-Chief (1871), the Honourable Alexander Rogers (187d), 
ami the’Honourable Jjunes Gibbs (187A), ordinary members of 
Council Their salaries are :— 


Sir Pliilip Edmond Wodohouse, K.C.B., Governor of 

. * . Rs. 10,068 10 8 

Bir Uh Hides William Dunbar Suiveley, 1CC.B., Coin- 
mamlor-in-< • .. 

■ i. . 

. .... 5 


The Council «>f tho Government of Bombay for making laws and 
Regulations, usually called the Legislative Council, consists of the 
above-mentioned members of the Executive Government, and nine 
additional members who are nominated by the Executive Govern¬ 
ment, bat may bo selected from the non-otlicial community. ($. e 
also Official Directory in Part IT. of tho Guide, pa ye 1 .) 

The following is a list of Governors of Bombay since the Island 
bocamo a British possession : — 


GcumM 'Ann a. r. 

Thom- it'ill . 

. 

.John Vail * . 

. 1«> ' ' 

Basii.i -I Ami-’sl-v . 

. 

Sir Sir i U * Wui' . . 17«>J 

■ , . i - i lnu, li irt. 1701 

iy , .. 4 H • ........ 4 . 1 *vU ! 


11 Ui. i. r .wu.il .- •• "" i: •» 

VVlIha u Wu 1 .. .... 1* I t 

JilUll U ■ A. I". ... .. bit 

. 

l'!i:irtOH l*>• i.n iuhn .. I,'.it 

Ti. -ii 'I ■ t ■ 1 .*07 

W.M ■■ li ) ubv • . 1. ,u 

u.v. . H I.. I ham .. . .. ir- i 

.. IP i ( 

Sir W . M . . wr. k .'i . 1..' > 

Sir Rjb jia APurer nnb.c, a.n . 1700 I 


G } orgs Dlok . 

. 1704 

Jobu "GridUus . 

J. 05 

Puucaa . 

. iiOu 

lic-.r... Hr u ... 

. ... IjJI 

Sir Evan NVpeui, Hart 

H12 

TboU «u. M uiium i: - Ltlphl 

U4k.no IS U 

Sir John ll i.r din. x.c.n. 

1*27 

H r T. S. Jbokwun. t.o.a. 

K«0 


I Hi |»J 

^ r II ih n Ur.iat ,, ) < i. 

m.Wi'.mu m nf : . , .... , . inn... I hi 


Ho- W 11, M'Pi i rli , Hu, 

t. I'M 

T!n. 11 n blo (1. \\ A a Iv taoii 

... ldl 

8 r U "irgt Arthur, 11 m.„ . „ 

. HU 

Tlw II >n bio L K K< d .. .. 

. 1 1 u 

SirU. or^ En-jr-cU Clerk 

. .. H17 

VL. Jiiut Fiilkhiu l 

isiS 

Hi II . i. J,i L .i'il Kl| Sinn 

iini } 

it.ii. a. ... 
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the Executive Government there are, for tbo Revcm 
General, and Separate Dcparimeuts, a Secretary, an 
•-Secretary, and an Assistant Secretary j in the Political, 
Judicial, Edncational, and Secret Departments, a Secretary, an 
Under-Secretary, who also officiates as Secretary to the Legislative 
Council, and two Assistant Secretaries ; a Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary in the Military, Marine, Ecclesiastical, and Indo-European 
Telegraph Departments ; and in the Public Works and Railway 
Department, a Secretary, three Under-Secretaries, and an Assistant 
Secretary. (See also Offt-cial Directory in Part II. of th.e Guide , page 2.) 

The Bombay Army consists of 30,500 men, of whom 21,000 are 
native troops. The distribution of 
The Bombay Aimy- this force is shown in Part II. of the 

Guide (see page 0). The principal Bombay Military Division is 
Poona, iu which there are 2,100 British Infantry. In the Bombay 
Presidency there are two batteries of Royal Horse Artillery, ton 
field, and six garrison batteries. All the 9 pounder broze guns have 
been replaced by wrought Iron guns. 

The East India squadron of the Royal Navy has its head- 
quarters at Bombay; but the ships 
The Navy. 0 f the squadron, with the exception 


Sl 


of the flag ship, are usually away at distant stations. 

The Revenue of India is derived mainly from the following 
sources :—Land, Opium, Salt, Excise 
Imperial Revenue- on Spirits and Drugs, and Customs 

Duties. A Finance Minister, appointed by the Secretary of Stato, 
IB one of the members of the Viceregal Council, and has chargo of 
all Bills affect ing taxation. But, whenever taxation is not increased, 
the Yicoroy in Council can pass the Budget for the year without 
bringing it before the Legislative Council, and can thus escape an 
annual discus.*ion of the financial policy of his Government. This 


course lu. been a ken of late years by Lord Northbrook. In the pro* 
sent your (1875) t b< u\ ir>ion of the Tariff (seepages 15 and 16 of To ?l II.) 
and the inert as* of dm ice on wines and spirits imported have com¬ 
pelled a departure from the rule of legislating in matters of finance 
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hntio ; but the device has been successfully resorted^ 
ug criticism on the measures proposed by the Executive 
■jveriunent before they became law by bringing them forward at a 
meeting of the Legis ative Council hold in Simla, which could not be 
attended by the mercantile members, of the Council. Thus, 
although nominally the revenue of India is levied by authority of a 
Legislative Council composed of members who represent other 
closes of the cotAutunifcy than tho purely official class^ the Govern- 
rnent of India is in such matters, as in all others, a simple des¬ 
potism. The following ligures show tho rovenue and', expenditure of 
the years 1871-75 and 1875-76 :— . 


U.B VENUE. 


Civil. 

... 

‘'Inbutt )3 and contributions from N. States... 
Forest 

Kxci«e on spirits and drugs 
Assessed. taxes 
Customs 
Suit ... 

Opium 

Btainps ... . ... 

Mail ... ... ... ... 

P<* t office ... 

Telotfr&ph 

Law und justice ... ... 

Marino 

Inluroa 

R-f'cij-r in aid of snporannpation, retired and i 
Ui^douAto ANnwuncos 

Gain by exchange on transactions with London 
IXiacelluneoue. ... 


Army ... ... ... 

Public works, ordinary. 

iTrljfuU'Ui 

Statu railways 

Qrand Total. 

Dofii it, ex<luding P. W. extraordinary, but in :-tiling 

Poll'dt, irn lading P. W. extraordinary, but excluding 

DelU’it, including P. VV. extraordinary and Famine 
Charges ... 


1 Budget 

Budget 

i Estimates, 

Emm mates. 

1 1874-75. 

1S75-76. 

i £ 

£ 

21,404,000 

21,379,000 

726.000 

700,000 

G06.000 

, 572.000 

2,280,000 

i 2,370,000 

Nil 

Nil. 

‘’,738,000 

1 2,070,000 

0,t>79,000 

0,208,000 

1 7.015,000 

8,060,000 

2,7us,000 

, 2,784,000 

124,000 

72.000 

005,000 i 

1 735,000 

252.0 n) ! 

290.000 

33*,nno 

319,000 

201,000 

197.WK) 

402,000 

672,M00 

070,000 

034,000 

‘ 322,000 

32.'., mO 

105,000 

lb0,U00 

47,425,000 | 

48,057.000 

800.000 

907,000 

83,000 

94,000 

401.000 

532.000 

95,000 | 

330,000 

48.964,000 

49,820,000 

1,388,000 

Nil. 


3,371,000 , 
6,051,OUO I 


3,794,OOC 
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Expunditubb. 


Civil. 

Interest ou funded and unfunded debt 
Ii:u re.'t on service funds nnd other accounts 
it Hands and drawbacks 
Land revenue. 

Forest 

Excise on spirits and drugs 
ABsessod taxes 

Customs ... ... ~. 

Suit . 

Opium 
Slumps 

... 

Post, office .„ 

Telegraph ... 

Administration 
iliuor departments 
Law nnd justice 
Murine 
Ecclesiastical 
Medical 

P biaal agencies 
Allowiinct s and assignments under treaties and 
as 

Civil, furlough and absentee allowance 
Superannuation, retired and compassionate Al¬ 
lowances ... 

a on transactions with London ... 

MlxcoUanuou*-.. 

Allotments for provincial services 
Famine Relief 

Total Civil... 

Army 

Public works, ordinary. 

... 

1 /unl and ruporvision (guaranteed railways) 
Guaranteed intercut, loss net traffic receipts 

Total Ordinary . 


Public works, extraordinary 


Surplus, excla ling P W. 
Charges 

Groce gnu run fond mU rest 
Net truffle receipts ... 


Grand Total.. 


Budget 

Budget 

1 Estimates, , 

Estimates, 

! ls7 ‘- ;5 - 

1875-70. 

£ 

£ 

5.127.000 

6,208.000 

359,000 

370.000 

262,000 

3Ou,CO0 

2,513,0<X) 

2,180,000 

413,000 

405.000 

87,0tX) 

80,000 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1 186,000 

179,000 

400,000 

498,000 

2, lift.000 

2,300,000 

117,0(X> 

123,000 

If 8, (MX) 

90,000 

ett.coo 

810,000 

•160,000 

48-1,000 

1 1,559,000 

1,015,000 

323,000 

296,000* • 

: 2,279,000 

2,34<»,000 

628,000 

512,000 

169,000 

161,000 

187,000 

187,000 

415,000 

336,000 

1,722,000 

1,« 96,000 

277,COO 

221,0* 0 

1,818.000 

1,683,000 

710,000 

1,300,000 

71 

70,0*0 

5,030.ono 

6,059,ooo 

2,680,000 j 


30,853,000 | 

29,123,000 


16.6r3,«XX> 

2,505,WO . 

2,(m1,001> 

1< 1,000 1 

180,000 

129.* XX> 

01,11)0 

1,391,000 | 

1,583,900 

60,372,000 | 

40..Hi,1X0 

4.663,000 | 

4,8U0,tXK) 

51,935,000 | 

53,614,(00 

1,192,000 | 

600,000 

4 090,Of 0 

4,725,000 

3.302,000 1 

3. H2,i*X> 

].30 4,000 ; 

1,683,(00 


§L 


OuMfuitotd ii'U'Mft less net traffic receipts. 
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1S71, the Government of India has professedly all 
^ . . , „ , _ to Provincial Governments greater 

ivincu. ovonuo and Ex- fi nftIlc j a ] independenco by transfer¬ 



ring to them the control of certain 


Departments, particularly Public Works, Police, Education, Jails, 
and Printing, rmd making them a fixed* allotment from Imperial 
Revenue to pay the expenses of administration. This arrangement has, 
however, worked in an extremely unsatisfactory way. The amount 
of the Imperial grant is not always sufficient to meet the expenses 
of tho Department transferred ; and the Provincial Government 
of Pom bay, declaring itself unable to cut down its expenditure to its 
means, has raised new local taxes to supply itself with funds, and 
thrown the odium on the Government of India. Thus, the sole 
result of tho “ Policy of Decentralization/’ as it is grandly calle d, has 
been to destroy effioial responsibility while increasing tho burdens 
on the people. The following are tho figures of the Provincial 
Budget:— 


BBVEXUB AND RECEIPTS. 

BCDOET 

ESTIMATE. 


IS? 5-76. 

1874-75. 

Imperial Allotment for Provincial Services ... „ 

Hs. ~ 
07,91.057 

, Rh. “ 

07,70,110 

DEPARTMENTAL RECEIPTS. 

Jails 

K< ... ... ... . . 

Police 

Education 

Mcilft id 

Printing ... ... ... ”1 

2.82.200 
2.0K708 
1.01 .300 
2,14.1*1 
SI. 130 
3i,a«4 

2.57.020 

2.81,080 

l.o'),o00 

1,02.026 

21,851 


12,69,903 

12,07,115 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, 

Rents 

: -> Fo*«h and Fines ... . . **’ 

Sundry RecsipU ... ... ”, ’’’ 

1,644 

4,439 

37.213 

43.294 

1.704 

4 ;o 
10,377 

22.150 

Allotment fmm Local Funds ... 

2,000 

2.000 

Public Works 

60,000 

40.700 

Total Hovoimu and Receipt* ... 

Debt At • ••ur.u. as j>* r Appendix HI. 

Fxpe-mbMuv more lliMnin<,. mo ... 

i.l j w.sro 
21.000 

1,10,61,705 

i .1.120 

i 41.370 


Grand Total. K» lJl.il7.Krt 1 ,11,07 ,266 
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EXPENDITURE. 


Refunds .. ... 

Jaila 

Registration ... 

Police 

Education 

Medical 

Printing 

Marine 

Minor Establishment ... 
Office Rent, Rates and Taxc3 
Miscellaneous 


Allotment to Local Funds 
Public Works 

Total Expenditure 
Debt Accounts as per Appendix I LI 
Incomo more than Expenditure ... 


Grand Total 




1875-70. 

1874-75. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

... 

2,059 

1,232 


8,74,006 

8,73,136 


2,40,708 

2,0i,173 


40,18,705 

40.58,271 


10,03,804 

10.99,511 


9,15.477 

8,91.521 


2,20,550 ; 

2,43,828 

... 

6,260 1 

5,806 


1,00,400 1 

1,68,219 


1.93.89S 

1.92,004 


75,280 

1,0s,872 


77,78,08 1 

78,88,670 


3,78,856 

3,02,006 


28,06,701 

28,41,913 

Ra. 

1,10,21,540 

1,10.93.281 


24,000 

J 1,001 


1,19,336 



1,11,07,870 

1.11,07,286 


Tlio first real experiment, for as sucli it has all along been 
regarded, iu Municipal Government 
Mmioipal Constitution of Bom- - n India waa nlado by tho Mu ni- 

cipal Bill which passed the Legis¬ 
lative Council of Bombay and received the sanction of the 
Government of India in 1872. Before that time tho Municipal 
Admi. had been conducted by a Commissioner and tho 

Bench of Justices ; but tho powers of tho Commissionur were 
so extensive that ho bocame practically irresponsible, and, 
h be did excellent service to Bombay, he i the 

ratepayers* money bo lavishly tliat in 1871 something liko j a 
popular revolution was accomplished, and tho Government felt 
itself compelled to create a new Municipality in which the rate¬ 
payers themsolvos should, by their representative:’., have an 
authoritative voice. In tho mouth of July 1873 the first 
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GOVERNMENT AND RF.VKN*t 2. 

oleotions were hold in Bombay. The 

of Bombay eoustets of sixty-four persons 
ratepayers resident in the city of Bombay, who have 
attained twenty-five years of age, . and who shall have paid in 
each year rates not less than Rs. fifty, namely, the houae*rates, 
the police and lighting-rates, authorized under the Municipal 


Act. Fellows of .T .nbay University may bo elected without 
regard to the regulations required for other candidates. Of the 
sixty-four members sixteen are nominated by Government, sixteen 
are elected by the Justices of the Peaeo resident in the city of 
Bombay, and thirty-two are elected by the ratepayers, who must be 
twenty-one years of age and have paid Rs. fifty of Municipal rates, 
the s:ttne os already mentioned. The members of tlio Corporation 
are elected or nominated for a term of two years. The Chairman of 
the Corporation is elected by the Members for one year, and can be 
re-elected, and the Corporation holds four quarterly meetings every 
year. There is also a Town Council consisting of twelve members 
Who hold office for two years; the Chairman is appointed by the 
Government. Of the twelve members eight are elected by the 
Corporation, and four members are nominated by the Government. 
Tho duties of the Town Council are, to have thecustody of the common 
peal of the Corporation, to moot once a week, to appoint sub-comuiittoes 
for any special purpose, to sign cheques, and to pass tho items of tho 
annual budget, and generally to control the affairs of tho Munici¬ 
pality subject to tho restrictions put upon their proceedings by the 
Municipal Art of 1S72. Tho members are paid a foe of Rs. JO each 
at uvory m- cling, provided that no additional fee is paid when there 
is more than one mooting in each wool. There is a Socrotnry to 
the Town Council at a fixed salary, who acts in the same capacity, 
tinder the designation of Clerk, to tho Corporation. 

The principal Municipal Ofl ’ r 

missioncr, who is appointed, by the Government of hombuv for 
a term «.f lhr< , v :,i ; ho enu bo re moved by the Government for 
misconduct, or by the sumo power on the votes of not loss than forty 
members of tho Corporation recorded at a special general mooting of 
tho Corpoi at ir,*>. Ilia salary is fixed at not less than Rs. 2,00'», not 
more than R\ 2,5(JO a month. The Executive Engineer is appointed 
by the Corporation, subject to the confirmation of Government, and 
he is under rho immediate orders of the Municipal Commissioner, lie 
iB elected for three years and can bo removed by u voir of uoi. loss 
than two-thirds of tho members present at a special gencrul mooting 
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irporntion. His salary is not less than Rs. 1,200 nor li^or 
. 1,500 a month. The Executive Officer of Health, whm 

_ _ legally qualified meTlical pmctitioncr is elected, can be 

removed, and receive the same salary .93 the Executive Engineer. 
All these high officers can be continued in their respective offices 
beyond t he specified period of three years. 

The Municipal “Commissioner has power to appoint all tho 
officers of the Municipality except those above named; but he may 
not romovo any officer whose avcratro mouthy salary exceeds 
Eh. 300 a month without the sanction of tho Town Council, and no 
new office can be created, the aggregate monthly salary of which 
exceeds Its. 300, without the sanction of the Corporation. 

On the 1st of October in each year the Municipal Commissioner 
, , must lay before tlio Town Council an 

Municipal Rovenue and Ex- estimate prepared by him of the 
ponditnre. proposed erpenditure of tho Muni* 

cipality for the year commencing the 1st January then ner.t 
succeeding, and the Town Council considers tho estimates, and 
with the assistance of the Municipal Commissioner, a budget 
is prepared which is laid by the Chairman of the Town Council 
before a special general meeting of tlio Corporation on or before 
the 10th of November in each year. The Corporation can either 
po^s the budget, refer it back to the Town Council for further 
consideration, or reject any items of which they do not approve. 
Tlio billowing is tho Budget for the year 1876 as passed in duo 
legal form : — 


iNCour. 


Probable Balance on lnt January 1073-75 ... 

"Mutton piiornr. 

Hen a Hate (inrhnliuir its. 60.000 contributed 
Government and Pun Tmet, R* SO.Wu e.ich) 
Litfhtiui? Hate (do. JLa. 20.000 do. Its. 10,000 do.) 
Police do. (do. do. do. do. do.) 

Wheel Tm 

... 

Cimvcynncce 

Tnbncro Duty and bia.n*«?8 

To* 11 Dill a ’ . 

ln» nnau t’ jmponlr* (17 Compim in*) 

Additional Hates and Tuxes trom Port Tru*t 



Bndtrot • 

Budget 


Estimate 

Estimnto 


for 1874. 

for 1875. 


Rs. 

IU 

»• 

3,00.000 

2.50,COO 

by 

0,08,043 

5.7P.450 


2.34.*' 0 

2.21,790 

... 

2.30.005 

2,20.700 


2.52.000 

2,10.800 


1,40,000 

1,00.1 »oO 

::.i 


2.314 


1,10,070 

1, 10,000 


•i.or. xo , 

0,'1.700 

'a.;r.o | 


2i.37.-PJu 

22,07. -20 
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INCOME. 

Bndgot 

Kstkante 

for 1874. 

Badger 
Estimate 
for 1875. 

SERVICE RENDERED. 

Halalcoro Cess 

Water Rato ... ... ..„ 

Rs. 

1.97,990 
3,14.0. 0 

Rs. 

2,00,190 

3,14100 


5,11,990 

5,20.290 

BET URNS PROM PROPERTY ARD MISCELLANEOUS. 

... 

... 

Do. llereipts... 

Do. Fees 

Do. Savings... 

Stores' 

Victoria Gardens 

!.! 

2,13,600 

13,000 

20, t<00 

54,71*1 
3,500 
10.CHK) 
6,0* *0 
5.C<*0 | 

2.04730 

9,000 

20.300 

61.037 

•4000 

■4C00 

10,280 

1 Rs. 16,700 received and credited to General Stock ... 

3,20,261 | 

3,1*2,947 


29,75,731 1 

30,29,057 

Total... 

83,76,781 j 

32.79,057 

EXPSNDITCKII. 

Budget, I 
Ksfciiuato 
Tor 187 4 1 

Bud got 

1. tin. ate 

Ibr ls75. 

HIM UAL aUrL’Ul!*TKNl)BNUE. 

Town Council uml Corporation Ksmljllshmcnt 

Municipal C nnnn-tvinucr’s I'.sutblishmciit 

Audit, Account, aud Store Department 

Rs. 

■42,980 1 
37, ‘MJ 
38, 12 4 

Rs. 

4J.32I 

38,737 

39 1*01 


1.19.042 

1,21,959 

ASSESSMENT PBPAiminNT. 

Asses ao i 's E O-ablislunenfc 

Liquor Liccubo <lo. ,, \ ' t 

44614 1 
1,646 

47,419 

' .W'H 


•10,002 | 

•40,367 

CrvT.J.BOTTOW DEPARTMENT. 

Collector’? ITstul ’ .-Inuent 

Pen Trurft and Rmlwnvs (Town Duty) 

OuHbaua Do pan. mum (Tobacco Duty)* . 

49,216 \ 

17.00 

13.108 

61,141 

26.t«0 

14.198 


8*'.o34 

•>'.339 

markets and slaughter houses establishment. 

80,030 i 

SI,130 
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BXPBNDITUKB. 

Budget 
Estimate 
for 1874. 

Estimate 
for 1875. 

POLICE AITD FIDE ENGINES. 

Police 

Hospital ... ... 7.. 

Steam Fire Engines 

Its. 

3,29,940 

7,014 

27,020 

■ Ra. 

3 '^i 

20,000 


3,63,574 

3,93,088 

PmLIC HEALTH HEPABT.MENT. 

General Supervision ami Conservancy ... 

Registration ofBirthaund Deaths .. 

Cemeteries ... ... ... ... 

Vaccination ... 

0,85,041 

11,088 

3.O10 

6,834 

0,43,621 

11,708 

3,982 

6,834 


7,07,212 

0,00,145 

PUBLIC wobks (bsginekb’s lepabtment.) 
Establishment 

Lighting 

watering 

... 

Repairs to Buildings ... 

Improvement or Streets... 

Water Works 

Drainage 

Public Gardena 

70.500 
2,51,033 

71.775 

3,00,000 

13,005 

35.500 
45,810 
73.459 
12,320 

69,913 
2,51,0-10 
07,875 
2,80,000 
7,000 , 
25,000 4 
60.192 
64,538 
12,270 


8,74,682 

8,29,888 

Municipal Debt 

PoOlloua ... 

Primary Education 

I) -i.ryt'onnl C<>atingc:uoioa 

And Ivor's Allowance 

Bout of Municipal Oltico 

7,11,215 
6,i>21 
10 000 
3G.0*I0 
6,000 
4,000 
S3,9 l0 

7,11,418 

7.401 

ll),0o0 

30,()00 

lo.ooo 

< 4,000 
33,900 


3o.7H.278 

36,44,004 

Now Works ... ... ... ... 

1,86.000 

84,393 


32.04.HM7 

31,29,057 
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^^DESCRIPTION OP THE CITY OF BOMBAY. 

'fine-tenths of the travellers coming ont to India or going home 
now pass through Bombay ; but few 
of them seem to be awaro tha tho place 
has other merits than that of being the 
nearest seaport to Englaud,and that it is well worth seeing for its own 
sake. Tho homeward-bound traveller breathes moro freely as he secs 
once a :.iin European shops and houses, but he hurries on his way to 
whore he has caught a glimpse beyond of the waves sparkling in 
the fiunshino and the tall masts of the steamer that is to carry him 
to England. The outward-bound, with his bond crammed full of 
talcs about tho quaint picturesqueness of Benares, tho fairy-like 
splendour of tho Taj Mahal and the historic glories of Delhi and 
Lucknow, is impatient if, after landing at Bombay and “ doing” 
the inevitable oaves of Elephanta, ho cannot drive at onco from his 
hotel to the railway station without wasting so much as a passing 
glance on tho streets and the people of Bombay. Yet tho city 
is, in many respects, one of tho most remarkable in the world. 
It is not only that, as a good judgo of eastern cities is 
wont to pay, “ the native town of Bombay is the finest in all 
India,” for there is nothing, usually, very attractive in tlie archi¬ 
tecture of a native baealr ; nor do wo insist on tho superiority 
of tho now public buildings in Bombay to any that the English 
have raised elsewhere in this country. Tho distinctive peculiarity 
of the city is, to our mind, the appearance and character 
of the people. Nothing strikes ono moro forcibly, in visiting 
other Indian cities, than tho state of suspended animation in which 
the inhabitants sown to exist. With the exception of a few streets at 
Calcutta and the Chaqdny Chowk at Delhi, there i 8 little to show 
tint the groat cities of Hindooetan arc not moro cities of tho dead. 
T>iey toll as by their monuments what India was ; but at Bombay 
we see what India is. Here, partly no doubt because tho raoe« of 
INob torn India were never so completely subjugated bv the Maho* 
medans ae tho enervated Hindoo population of tho Gauges valley 
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but chiefly, wo believe, becauso Bombay itself has gfcmj) 
fdiiely under English rule, tbo stainp of a vigorous vitality 
^ufimprcstcd upon the people, and manifests itself alike in their 
dross, their manners, their enterprise in trade and business, and 
their eagerness to take an interest in the discussion and manage¬ 
ment of public affairs. Mr. Grant Duff, who is good at historical 
parallels, says with much truth that Bombay is becoming io nil 
Asia what Alexandria was during the earliest centuries of the 
Christian era. In those days, when the countries round the 
basin of the Mediterranean had a monopoly of political power and 
commercial wealth, it was naturally at Alexandria, on tho margin 
of the Eastern world, and yet within easy reach of Rome, that men 
of all nations sought a common home, and that tho fermentation 
caused by tho intermingling or by the conflict of two civilizations 
was always most active. Europe has since made a long stride in 
adwmoc beyond tho Mediterranean, and it is at Bombay iliat Western 
civilization is-now first confronted with and seeks to engraft itself 
upon that of the East. We have not here, as a result, a new 
school of philosophy yet ; but Bombay is decidedly the n < «t 
Anglicised city in India, not because s!jo has a very largo European 
population, but because the natives generally, Without aban¬ 
doning their Oriental dress and manners, have been strongly 
influenced by English education and ways of thought. Tho 
public meeting is as familiar and useful an institution 
here as in England; the ambition of the natives to excel 
as writers mid speakers of English is sumotliing amazing, and, 
though its consequences may sometimes be ludicrous, the general 
result is satisfactory ; whatever is published iu either the English 
or vernacular papers is eagerly read aud criticized by many thousands 
of unlives ; and thus there has boon formed in Bomhn v what does 
not exist elsewhere in India, a tolorably respectable and whole.-omo 
pubK: ligns of the working of a new spirit in India may 

suffice to make Bombay an intonating place to a philosopher like 
Mr. Grant Dull j and a oven lees thoughtful livelier cannot fail to 
be struck with tbo strange spectacle life picccntu m a city in which 
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Instance of a mile and a half of a densely crowded stred] 
c^Il Hoad,—ho may see, in quick succession to one anobnSfir 
ful gaudily-painted red and'green Hindoo temples, whose 
clanging bells summon the Deity to give., oar to tho prayers of 
the thousands of zealous worshippers who are thronging to tho 
Bhrincs of tho hideous idols within—a Mussulman mosque, which is the 
favourite resort of Wahabee bigots and pilgrims to Mecca, and which 
with its fringe of unwashed, evil-looking, Arab and African ruffians, 
who constantly lie about tho doorsteps and outer wall and seem to 
do nothing but beg, drink ioko opiui mis not to 

bolio its reputation for being tho head quarters of Mussulman fana¬ 
ticism in ludia,—a Parsoe fire-temple, much revered but not much 
frequented by tho disciples of Zoroaster,—a Hospital built at the cost 
of benevolent Parsecs and officered with skilled English physicians 
and urgeons,—a Jewish synagogue,—a 1 riming Pi ess and School 
for Christian Children and un English Church,—a Railway 
station,—ami a College where young men of various races 
receive as liberal an education as is givon at any groat school 
in England. The resemblance to tho Alexandria of old is 
strengthened occasionally by un outbreak of religious rancour 
ou tho part ol’ the Mussulmans against the Parsecs, the halted 
which the faithful cherish against the Gucbros being quite r bitter 
as that f the Christian zealots of Cyril’s timo against Jews njid 
idolaters. Their pas-ions, however, aro easily controlled by the 
sober-suited Britnn to whom Providence has en rusted the task of 
preventing the strife of jarring sects in Bombay, and tho people, as 
a rule, live g'od-huiuourodly enough together, and mingle freely with 
one auotln r in the sired s, not keeping themselves strictly Hcpurutod 
into peciions iuhubiling different quarters of the city. It is no 
Uncommon right to see, on the Esplanade, tho Mussulman preading 
his carpet for the sausot prayed w ithin a fow T yards of a Par.-eo who 
is reciting his sacred verses in honour of thu departing god of day. 
The whole population comes out in tho ovouing to enjoy t ho cool 
air, and they troop down in thousands, men, women, and children to 
the opon space of reclaimed ground in Back Buy. Thu women, 
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^ the Mussulmanees, are allowed to go about with comp; 

J^t»^freedom j and in their gay sarees—the fair and plump Parsee 
women, in particular, being distinguished by the brilliant red, orange, 
and green tints of their satin garmouts—they heighten the pictur- 
esqueneas of^he animated scene. Tlie men, too, with their turbans of 
various colours and shapes,—the round twisted Mussulman turban 
of green and gold, the large red or white cartwheel turban of the 
Maliaratta, the pointed red turban of the Banian and Marwaree, 
and the parsee hat—and their flowing cottoh dresses, give the 
interest of variety to the crowd, whose general demeanour is as * 
different as possible from that of the apathetic Bengalees or 
Ilindoofltanees. Whether he looks at it when it is engaged in 
business or in pleasure, we believe the visitor will find Bombay full 
of life and colour; aud, assuming that jve have now said enough 
\ regarding the general character of the city and people, we will go on 
to notice in detail what things are best worth seeing here. 

Coming across from Aden in a P. and O. Steamer, the traveller 

may still have occasionally the 
Tbo approach to Bombay. opportnnily of 

seeing, as ho enters tho 
Indian Ocean, tho phenomenon of “ the milk-white sea,” which is 
recorded in tho Pen pi us, and which i$ caused by the presence in tho 
water of multitude of animalculce which give out at night a milky 
radiance. s\'<■ : n i, how ever, promise him a view of the line of 
serpents which all the early voyagers speak of as a regular landmark 
f or B ] . worthy a travel er i i bhhr f 

writing a century ago, says in the most matter-of-fact way— “ In the 
Indian Ocean, at a certain distance from land, a gveat many water 
serpents, from 12 to 13 inches in length, are to be seen rising 
above tho surface of the water. When these serpents arc sc< n, they 
arc an indication that the const is exactly two degrees distant. We 


saw some of the; 
f?th of Soptoinbo 
bay.” Pe r I. n pr¬ 
events, wc soldo) 


v serpents, for the first time, on the evening of Iho 
• ; on tho lllh we landed in tIuj lmi bnur of Bom- 
ht' iunors huvo driven the serpent away ; at nil 
t hear of them now. The voyugnr, howt ver, if it 


is early morna.;- .-.hen hind is sighted, will *c«- something fur prnt- 
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wdiolo fleet of fishing boats with their broad lateen sail 
e^atton dotting all the surface of the sea. Heber notes t' 

Q fl 1 irPT’ i 4"lw>c?n /'ll M a /11 f y-\ ^ >« %-< 



__ ns differ from thoso of the Mediterranean boats, as, instead of 

forming a regular right angled triangle, they have the foremost angle 
cut off, so that they look more like lug sails. The boats are fast 
sailers, and the fishermen of the coast manage them admirably. Pass¬ 
ing the outer light ship and rounding the extremity of the S. W. 
Prong, which is tho northern limit of the channel, the south- 
orn being rnarkod by tho Tull reef, three miles distant, tho 
steamer passes between the Kennery and Prongs Lighthooses. 

The Konnery lighthouse is situated on a small island, formerly 

Kennery Liebthoune. hcld and fortified b 3’ tUo Mahrattia, 

twelve miles to the southward of Bom¬ 
bay. To erect a lighthouse here was the suggestion of Captain 
Baikor, of the late Indian Navy ; tho work was commenced on the 


27th October 18GG, the chief corner stone of tho present building 
was laid by Sir Bartle Frere on the 19tb January 18G7, and the 
lantern was first lighted on tho 1st June in the same year. 
Tho light, which is a first-class holophotal catndioptrie light, is 
fixed. It is placed at an elevation of 1G1 feet above high-water 
mark iu a tower 50 feet high abovo tho lovol ground, and, by 
showing only towards the sea front the most westerly points of 
danger in tho Bombay harbour and the coast, its powers are 
concentrated and increased. The total cost of construction was 
Bs. 1,98,811-3-9. Two long 32-pounder guns, with iron carriages, 
are placed on the island to warn ships when they stand in danger ; 
and a Flag-staff, with a set of flags complete, is also kept on the 
island. 


The Prongs Lighthouse is 1 1/5 sea miles S. W. by S. of tho 

Th« Prongs Lighthouse Colaba Li « htLon80 uud in ^t. 

g nao. 18° 52', 41*, N. ; Long. 72° 47', 2<T, E. , 

(i ,! time) 6h. 51 in. 10e., E. From high water io centre «>f light i: 
ia 130 8 and from foundation to tup of ventilator 1GS 2". It can 
bo soon 18 sea miles by an observer 18 foot above tho water 

The shaft or column, which ia mado of solid ashlar, stand. 
10 
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(Crete base. It is painted in bands of black, white, red,_ 

^ alternately, the black being at the bottom, to enable the tower 
►e seen moie distinctly in the monsoon or early morning when 
there is often a heavy fog on the water. The Lighthouse is intended 
to guard the Prongs Beef, near the extremity of which, whero 
it dries at low water, it is built. There is foul ground all round 
for at least 1£ sea mile beyond the Lighthouse. Tliero are eight 
rooms in tho Lighthouse • consisting- of store-rooms and living 
rooms. Tho regular staff consists of live Native and one European. 
The apparatus is a holophotal dioptric, 1st order, 10 seconds flash¬ 
ing white light. It is composed entirely of glass and has eight sides, 
the wl ring once in 80 seconds, so as to show a bright 

tla.di every 10 seconds. Tho lantern is entirely composed of copper 
and gun metal, and is glazed with triangular panes of plate glass. 
The sides of the tower are hyperbolic curves. It is one of tho largest 
light-houses in the world, there being 51,000 cubic feet ashlar and 
over 63,000 cubic feet concrete ip it. Tho whole Lighthouse is 
estimated to weigh 10,000 tons. It cost £60,000. 

Tho st< amcr is now fairly in tho harbour. In front stretches 

Tte Harbtrar- northwards a spacious bay, sheltered 

on tho right by several hilly islands and 
by tho loftier mountains of tho mainland beyond, while on the loft 
lio CoLaba and the city of Bombay. 


COLABA. 


Ar tho southern point of Colaba tho first land soon is tho aito 
of tho old English cemetery which was closed a few years 
ago; then comes the old Lighthouse, whose lamp was ; es- 

WtioA.yl<m. liu '\" i 1 “ t J™* «>® Com¬ 

pletion of tho Prongs Lighthouse. 
Tho Lunatic Asylum, a horrible place, with utterly inadequate 
accommodation for tho unhappy patients pent there, is on tho 
wobi aide of th«» promontory over against to tho Lighthouse. Tho 
need for a now Asylum lms been pointed out over aud over 
again j but tho Government, though it cun build palaces for its own 
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Vcannot afford to provide either a docent Asylum for t] 
m* a proper Jlospitai for poor Europeans. The Observatory 

, comos next in order ; and then the Pilot 

Pilot Bander. ■ . t , 

Bunder, used not. only by the Pilot 

boats, but also occasionally for tho landing and storing of Govern¬ 
ment coal. The promontory here broadens into a wide space, which 
has been cleared for barracks and a 
gro tt ”a P ° ln BimCk£ <mdParad * parade-ground for the European troops. 

A wing of a European Regiment of 
Infantry and three Batteries of a Brigade of Artillery are always 
quartered here. Tho situation is a good one, because the troops 
are kept at a distance from tho native .bazaar, and are still ready at 
hand if their presence should bo required in Bombay. At the end 
of tho parade-ground is St. John's Memorial Church. 

Tho foundation stone of this .Church, erected in memory of the 
officers and men of tho British Army 
who fell in Afghanistan, was laid by 
Sir George Clork, Governor of Bombay, on the 1th of December 
1817. The plan was prepared by Mr. II. Conybeare, C.E., son of 
a late Dean of LlandafT. While the Church was in courso of 
• construction, tho Rev. G. Pigotfc, who first suggested this memorial 
of tho fallon brave, and his successor at Oolaba, tho Rev. P. Ander¬ 
son, wore both removed by death. Mr. Anderson lived to Roe the 
arrangements for the consecration of tho building completed, when 
he was stricken by mortal disease. The ceremony of consecration, 
postponed on amount of his death, was performed on tho 7th of 
January, 1858, by Bishop Ilarding. At this date, tho spire was 
unbuilt ; and tho expense already incurred was Rs. 1,27,000, of 
which Government had contributed Rs. 63,041. The spire cost an 
additional sum of Rs. 50,500, and was completed on the 10th June 
1865. Tho money expended on tho spire was raist d by private 
subscriptions, mainly through tho instrumentality of the Rev. 
W. Manle. Amongst tho donors was onr Parsoo fellow-citizen 
Mr. (now Rir) Cowasjco Jo li an goer, who sanctioned tho applica. 
i.£ion to this purpose of a sum of Ra. 7,500 which be 
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jfen for an illuminated clock to be placed in the tojv^ 
£ylo of the Church ia early English. The building con 
a nave and aisles, with a chancel 50 feet in length 
by 27 in width. The tower and spire are 19S feet high. Tho 
great window contains representations of the offering up of Isaac, 
the Crucifixion,- aud the session of our Lord in glory ; on the minor 
compartments are depicted the principal types of the Old Testament, 
an also tho eight writers of the New Testament. In the chancel are 
placed tho “ Memorial Marbles,” and the following inscription just 
below them explains their purpose : “ This Church was built in. 
memory of the officers whose names are written above, and of the 
non-commissioned officers and private- soldiers, too- many to bo so 
recorded, who fell mindful of their duty, by sickness or by the 
svford, in the campaigns of Scinde and Afghanistan, A.D. 1838—13.”, 
A memorial brass set in the chancel pavement immediately before 
the altar commemorates tho founder of tho Church, tho Rev. G. 
Pigott. A handsome window in tho Baptistery testifies to tho 
attachment of tho congregation to the good Pastor who snccooded 
Mr. Pigott, the Rev. Philip Anderson, the author of the English 
in Western India. The prayer-desk, tho pulpit, tho lectern, the 
litany*&tool and the font aro all gifts to the Church, of which a 
recent delineator of its beauties, with pardonable enthusiasm, 
writes :—** The Church is not only architecturally tho best of our 
churches, but, we may safely say, absolutely tho best in India !” 

Abreast of tho Church is Oyster Rock, on which a good deal of mopey 
ha a been spent to convert it into a fort for tho defence of the harbour. 
The harbour defences of Bombay, as they were originally designed 
some eight years ago, consisted of six 
Oyater Rock. Tho Harbour Bg- distinct works. Tho most costly and 
important is tho fort on tho Middle 
Ground Shoal, in the midst of the anchorage, and 1,800 yards from 
tho shore. There were to have been twelve 300-pounders on ih in 

00-pounders in a turret. Tho 
foundations of this work have been completed to a height of a few 
feet above high water. Another fort was to have been built on tho 
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Rock, a patch dry at high water near the south end of^t 
i*ago, 1,000 yards from the shore, and 3,000 soufcli-west of the 
Ground. The foundations of this work have been completed 
and a temporary battery of eight 10 and 19-iuch guns has been 
placed upon them. The third work is a battery on Cross Island, 
towards the north end of the auchorage, 1,000 yards from the shore, 
and 4,000 from the Middle Ground, to bo armed with seven 300- 
-pounders. The top of the island has been out down, and a battery 
of six guns has been placed on the platform thus levelled. A tower 
qua shoal called tho “ twelve-foot patch,*’ 4,000 yards north-east of 
the Middlo Ground, is to have two GOO-poundors, and the founda¬ 
tion of this work has been formed. There is an earthen battery, 
with five 7-inch guns “ on barbette,’' at Malabar Point, on tho other 
side of Bombay Island, where it is proposed to erect a tower, with 
two 300-pounders in a turret, for tho defence of Back Bay ; and at 
Colaba Point there is a battery, armed with four 68-pounders “on 
barbette” and four 13-inch land service-mortars. Two iron-clad 
monitors, the “ Abyssinia” and the “ Magdala,” .specially designed 
to aid in tho defence of Bombay Harbour, arrived there -early in 
1871 ; their armaments consist of four 10-inoh guns in two turrets. 
Colonel Jervois reported upon this scheme for the defence of Bom¬ 
bay Harbour in April 1873. Ho pointed out that tho numerous 
duties imposed upou a sca-going fleet render a dependence upon it 
for the defence of harbours unreliable ; and that ports and coaling 
Htntidhs must, therefore, be rendered socure, independently of tho 
action a fleet. Monitors or floating batteries, although thov are 
■most valuable auxiliaries in. conjunction with fixed defences must 
not bo exclusively relied upon. They afford au unsteady guu 
carriage, arc liable to be ponotrated by the guns of tho present day, 
and may he ordered away from a particular post for general service! 
D*e important function of floating batteries would be to guard 
torpedoes at night, and prevent an enemy’s boats from tampering 
with tho min.ee, but this service would be as well performed by 
gunboats ; and 18 suitable gunboats could bo provided for tho sarm* 
ooet as ono monitor. With regmd to tho scheme for the land 
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of Bombay, Colonel Jervoislias pointed out that an one ^ 
enter the harbour, passing 0,000 yards from the Oyster Roc, 



and take- up a position 4,000 yards from the Middle Ground, and 
5,200 from iho Oyster Rock and the “ twelve-foot patch." and thence 
shell the town or exact a few millions. An enemy should bo prevent¬ 
ed from entering - the hafbour at all. With this object Colonel 
Jervois recommends that forts should be built at the entrance o 
the harbour, similar to those at Spithead or Plymouth Sound, the 
depth being less than that on the side of the Plymouth Sound Fort, 
with a rooky bottom. He would build two such forts, circular, and 
each with eighteen 25-ton guns ; ono in 33 feet of water, 3,000 yards 
from Colaba Point, and the other on what is called tho “ 10-foot 
patch," 4,000 yards west of tho Caripja. Thoy will be 5,100 yards 
from each other, and a fort on Colaba Point completes the line of- 
defences. An enemy would bo detained under their guns by electric 

torpedoes placed in the channel, and oxploded by observation from 

the forts ; while the two monitors, and the three gunboats of tho 
11 Blazer" clas?, carrying 25-ton guns, would complete tho scheme. 
The cost of snob a system of defences, including tho gunboats, is 
estimated at 932,0001. A Commission is still sitting to determine 


what shall bo done towards carrying out this schemo 

Approaching Middle Colaba, we come upon tho earliest 
signs of the commercial enter- 
Sassoon's Dock. p ri s o of Bombay. The- foreshore 

Lore is nr? rocky and difficult of approach, but JJessrs. 
D Bassoon and Co. have constructed a Dock and Bunder (wharf) 
on a piece of land purchased at a vory high price from tho 
late Back Bay Company. Tho Bunder is composed of laml 
reclaimed from tho sea; and tho Dock has been excavated 
from the solid rock, and has now an average depth of eighteen 
foot of water on tho sill. It. is tho first wet dock built iu Bombay 
tn cnnblo largo ships to discharge and load olongeido a wharf, 
ami it ought to l.e of great service to tho trade of tho 
Port On the rccluimod land spacious warehouses for storing goods 
have been built for Mctsrs. Grahuui aud Co., ami a Cotton Vitsin Com- 
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also established hero. Next in succession comes the Yict^) 
and Basin, the approach to ■which in the S. W. Monspon 
is not very good, though when once 
inside the basin -the boats are in still 
yrater. This bunder is not used very much as. a landing place, 
but a good'deal of cotton is shipped here. 

The Gun Carnage Basin has boon given up lately to the B. B. 
n n • t) , and C. I. Railway Company, who 

Qua Carnage Buudcr. toye ^ ^rminua of their line 

at this part of A)laba. v 

We now pass the property of the Colaba Land Company, which is 
covered with warehouses and presses, aud has a Bunder ruuniug 
out as a pier into the harbour. Arthur Bunder was, a short time ago, 
used generally for landing vesFeTs 
cargo ; but raw cotton is now only 
occasionally landed and full pressed bales are ©hipped. 

The Government Coal Depot is simply used for landing Govern¬ 
ment coal, and stowing it . Both the ap. 
proach and ' basin itself are very rocky. 

The Apol’o Reclamation, which stretches from the Depot to the 

. „ -o , <. Apollo BhiuTor, is used only for landing 

Apollo Reclamation. 

raw and slapping full pressed cotton. 

We linvo now reached tho scone of the principal business of this 
port. As Bombay is, next to Now* Orleans, the largest cotton port in 
tlio world, the Cottou Green or Markot, 
in Colabn, about half a mile from 
the Fort, in quite worthy of a visit from pny one cither interested 
in the trade or in the peculiar business customs of India. 
Tho “ Green’* occupies an extent ,ot ground, on either sido of 
Cel aba Causeway, of perhaps a mile and* a half square in all, each 
native dealer or agent renting a plot proportioned to the ox tent of 
his business, which is termed his “ JalhoJ' But tho gateway ;u rho 
entrance to Grant Buildings and opposite to tho Colaba tormimm of 
tho u Tramway” is the general meeting place between buy. and 
tollers. There tho Buropcau merchant Umrngb his Dulull or broker 


Tho Arthur Bunder. 


Government Coal Depot- 


Tho Cotlm Green- 
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the price and terms of purchase—a matter which, o K .-,, 
^ lativo love of bargaining’, is a ranch more lengthy proceeding 
it would be in England-after which he proceeds to the Jatha 
where the bulk of the cotton lies in the packages as received from 
up-country, and selects it bale by bale, stamping with a private mark 
whatever comes up to the standard bought and rejecting anything 
inferior. The Cotton is then weighed and sent to the press house, 
whore the loose country packages are opened out and the contents 
packed by extremely powerful pressure into bales of about 10 
cubic feet containing 3£ cwt. nett of cotton. Tho samo quantity 
of cotton spread ont loose would occupy a space of 150 cubic feet ; 
when stamped by men into docras (country packages), a space 
of 83 cnbic feet ; and, when “ half” pressed, a space of about 
50 cubic feet. About a million and a quarter of fullv pressed 
bales are exported annually, and formerly the entire quantity 
c.ime originally to Bombay in an impressed state. Of lato 
years however a largo proportion of the crop has been bought and 
pressed ready for shipment by European agency up-country without 
tho intervention of tho native dealer, so that for about two-thirds" 
r.f t he entire export Bombay has now become only a shipping port. 

on opens with the beginning of the native business 
year at the Dcwallee, when tho dealers bring out to their Jathas tho 
remainder of the previous crop which has been kept in store over tho 
rains j and from that time until the monsoon again breaks, about 
the beginning of June, the place forms a striking pioiure of active, 
Ikhv life, rendered peculiarly bright and attractive by tho singular 
ami varied costumes of the people. Dresses of ovory colour and 
mako are represented, from tho plain “ Solab topeo” and white drill 
f oat of tho European merchant to the gold embroidered shawl of 
the up-country shroff or native banker. The busiest time of tho 
y o,lr i* ^ tho months of March, April, and May, and that is of course 
tho host time to seo tho Green, but it will well repay a visit during 
market hours at any time during tho open season. Until within tho 
l ,:vaf t'-w year, tho general hours of attendance wore from half past 
t0 u * u0 ^ tho morning ; but tinco the opening of direct fcelegru- 
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hmunication with England tho hours have been made lai 
of tho receipt of the previous evening’s Liverpool and New 
telograms ; and between eight and ten in the morning, and 
three and five in the afternoon, are now the working hours, by far 
the largest attendance liowevuft being in the morning. 

We have now brought tho visitor to Bombay as far up the harbour 

as the Apollo Bunder, having for con- 
Apollo Bunder. n ? 

vemence sako described the places 

of interest on the way, which he may visit at his leisure when 
he comes ashore. Apollo Bunder—Wellington Pier is the official 
designation, but is never used in common parlance, and the 
Port Trustees have just determined to discard it—is tho chief 
landing place for passengers, and the mail steamer stops off here to 
land the mails and allow such passengers as have made arrangements 
about thoir luggage ( for Customs Regulations , seepage 15 of Part II.) 
to go ashore. This Bunder is of comparatively recent date. Its name 
" Apollo” is an English corruption of the native word Fallow, 
(fish), and it was probably not extended and brought into use for 
passenger traffic till about the year 1819, as we find it spoken of 
in that yoar as tho now bundor run out from the Esplanade. It 
bos of late years had considerable additions made to it in both 
length and breadth, at a total cost of £15,000 ; and the 
broad Pier head is now the favourite place of resort 
for Bombay society in the evening when there is no band 
playing at tho Bandstand. There is ample standing room hero for 
several score of carriages, as well as for refreshment rooms, a custom 
houso and a police ehowkey (station houso), which have beeu con¬ 
siderately built on tho Bundor for tho accommodation of of passengers. 
•Supposing our traveller to land here, mid to have a carriage en- 
gaged—if he has none, he can hire a buggy or jump into tho tram-car 
at the top of the Pier—we propose to take him round and give him 
a glance at 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN BOMBAY. 

In Foregoing chapters, an attempt has been made to describo tho 
gradual growth of Bombay trow tho fust occupation by tho Britioh $ 
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high tide, it was a collection of islets, and at low-tj 
^|^Mential swamp studded'with eminences ; those to the norih 
T west covered with jungle and uninhabited ; those to the east, as 
Mazagon, and Dongree(Nowrojee Hill) densely inhabited by the poorer 
classes, and separated from the Fort (wherein lived all Europeans 
and wealthy natives) by the length of the Esplanade, to traverse 
which, except, in broad daylight, was to run the risk of robbery and 
maltreatment by hordes of ruffians who infested the skirts of the 
native town, and especially lay in wait in a deep hollow or ravine at 
the site of the present “ Arthur Crawford” Markets. This state of 
affairs continued up to the end of the last century, by which time 
the beneficial effect of the Hornby Yellard (see page 9) began 
to bo perceived, in the drying up of the swamps. The town 
gradually crept over the reclaimed higher grounds, westward along - 
Back Bay, and northward towards Byculla. The advance 
must have been very slow, for it was not nntil Sir 
Robert Grant’s term of office as Governor in 1835, that the necessity 
for communication between Choupatty (Girgaum) and Byculla. led 
to tho construction of the-great main road named after that Gover¬ 
nor. Later on another maiu thoroughfare to the north of, and parallel 
to, Grant Road was constructed by General Bcllasis—the work¬ 
people employed on it being fugitives from Surat during a season 
of famine—and named after him. Malabar Hill, Breaeh Candy, 
and Mu ha lux mee being thus opened upon the west, t.ho European- 
and wealthy nativo population, began to migrate to thoso 
neighbourhoods. For many years however after tho completion 
of the Bcllasis embanked road, with its two gaping black ditches 
oixoither aide, no public work of any magnitude was attempted 
in Bombay ; nud it was not until after tho mut inies, and towards 
tho end of Lord Elphinstono’s tenure of office, that tho City 
threw off its apathy, and bestirred itself in the matter of public 
improvements. 

A great impetus to the movement was undoubtedly given by 
Lord Elphinaton© himself, to fjrhose determination and liberality 
tho city owes tho Yebar Water Weeks opened in 1801 which, for 
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time, gave the town plenty of good water. The popnlat? 
fugcr annually liable to decimation by a water famine, increased 
rapidly ; trade increased with it, and demanded more foreshore 
space. This led to the birth of the Elphinstone J^ecl&riintion scheme, 
first of all fostered by his Lordship ; who about the same time, with 
characteristic sagacity, saw the advantage to be gained by clearing 
away the Fort ramparts and filling.in the Fort ditch. 

Sir George Clerk did not stay long enough in his secoud term of 
office to leave his mark; but he was 

.assa&sr * » »“'• "*»»»» 

who, promptly picking np the reins, 
whore they had boon left by Lord Elphinstone, urged on the chariot 
of improvement at head-long speed through the Cotton mania, to tho 
terror and indignation of the Government of India, who, however, 
thanks to the broad basis on which all schemes for public improve-- 
ment were then framed, havo been forced reluctantly to sanction 
them, until the very appearance of tlio city has been changed and 
but few public buildiugs-remain to be erected. 

It may thus bo said that tho greatest cliango has been effected in 
Bombay within tho last 15 years. 

The principal improvements havo been 
1st. The Reclamations. 

2nd. Tho Communications. 

3rd. Tho Public Buildings. 

A travoller landing at Apollo Bundor twerity years ago 

The Exclamations. W f ° M < with , tho 8in " u/ 

ot a tew thousand foot frontage 

at the dockyard, Custom House, and Castle) have found a foul 
and hideous foroshore from the Fort to Sewree on the cast • 
from Apollo Bundor round 061 aba and Back Bay to the west. All 
round tho Island of Bombay was one foul cesspool, sowers discharg¬ 
ing on tho sand*, rocks only used for tho purposes of nature. To 
ride homo to Malabar Hill along tho sands of Back Bay was to 
enoounter sights and odours too horrible to describe-to leap 
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ieyeral sewers, whose gaping mouths discharged deep 
8 across your path— to be impeded as you neared ChowpaTty 
oats and nets aud stacks of firewood, and to be choked by the 
fumes from the open burning Ghaut and many an ancient and fish¬ 
like smell. To travel by rail from Boree Bunder to Byculla, or to 
go into Mody Bay, was to see in the foreshore the latrine of the whole 
population of the nativo Town. 


The same traveller would now find handsome reclamations effected 
on either side of him at Apollo Bunder, extending south-west¬ 
ward, with quays and piers (and even a dock) almost to the Colaba 
Church, and stretching from the Custom House to Sewree along 
the Mody Bay, Elphinstone, Mazagon, Tank Bunder and Frere 
Reclamations, a distance of at least five mile3. He would bo 
able to ride or drive along a splendid bridle path or road 
on the Back Bay Reclamation from Colaba to the foot 
of Malabar Hill, and,— barring the Sonaporc drain, which assorts 
itself unpleasantly now and then, — would meet nothing more offen- 
nive ilian a native ayah or the smoko of a passing engine. In short, 
it may almost be said that the whole foreshore of Bombay has within 
the past 15 years been regulated and advanced into the sea below 
low water mark. Huge as the cost has been (uot less than five 
millions of pounds sterling), the vast improvement that has resulted 
ir. the sanitary condition of the City, the great convenience and 
additional comfort to the masses, are some compensation for the 
money spent. 


The following are new roads or improved old tracks con¬ 
verted into handsomo thoroughfares 
within the past 15 years : — 


The Communications- 


1. The Colaba Causeway widened and rc-built at a threat coat, by the Inst 
Triumvirate of Municipal Commissioners between 1801 and 180.1. 

2 The Now road to Oolabu by 13ack Bay over the Barodn Hailway con¬ 
structed at the cost of that Company and oouaplete-l last year. 

3. The Kupladnde Main Road from tho Wellington Fountain past tho front 
of the Now Public Buildings to the Money Schools. 

1. Rarapart Row (west) and llomby Row. 

G. Junctions of Apollo Bunder with Murine Street and Ruinpart Row, 
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from Church Gate Street to Esplanade Main Road by the Quci 

Toads, 3, i, 5, andC, with certain cross road*, were constructed 
or improved by Government alter the Fort walls were removed and Frere Town 
laid out. 


7. Rampart Row East, from the Mint to Fort George" Gate, constructed by 

Government on the site of the Rampart and part of, .Mody Bay 
Reclamation. 

8. Boreo Ihindcr Road to Railway widened by the Municipality in 1865. 

9. Market flood from llornby Row to Native Town pa^t- the “ Arthur 

Crawford” Markets. 

10 and It, Other roads round the Markets. . • « . 


•Y./?.-N f>, '0 and 11 were widened and laid out by the Esplanade Eee-fand 

Committee in 1800. * 


12 . 

13 . 

11 . 

16 . 

16. 


ErptoSic'rrSf.art \ Wid<med b y Government in 180S nnd 186fl. 

Band-itand Roads made by. Esplanade Fee-fund Committee in 1800 
and 1867. \ . 


The Queen’s Road along Back Bay made by Government and fho 
Municipality in 1870 on the occasion of the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit. 
The Frero Road from Mody Bay to Mazagon over the Reclamation and 
all the Elpkinstune Land Roads made by that Company in the past 
seven years. 


17. 


21 . 


22 

23. 

21 . 

26 . 


Tho NoWro.ico Hill Road from Donerrcc Cooly Street, parallel to the 
Railway, to Mazagon constructed by the Municipality m 1865. 

Carnac Overbridge. I Built in I860 -1887, at the joint expense of 

Mu jid Overbridge. > tho Municipality and the G. i. P. I Lul wav, 

Elphinstono Overbridge. J Government finding tho land. 

Broach Can'ly, MahaltLxmi, pnd Tardea Roads widened and improved 
by the Municipality in 1SG6 and 1867. 

Grant Road improved and completed by tho Municipality in 1872. 


HollasU and Clare Road 
Falkland Road. 
Cammatteepoora Forest Road. 


1 1mprovod and completed by the 
J Municipality in 1866 , 1807 and 1886. 


2*s. g Arthur Road ) R>ras Roads over tho Flats commenced hv Govern, 

27. ' Clerk Road [ meutoradthe Municipality in-l*r,j and mostly 

28. (.Do Lisle Road, ) finished by tho Municipality in 1S67 and 1808. 


Many of these handsome roads are 80 foot wide with Broad footpath* 
bordered with trees, of which many thousands hare been planted 
tvithiu the last ten years. 

Besides these principal roads every opportunity has been taken 
since 18G5 of improving all thoroughfares, widening, straightening, or 
cutting off corners, and some such improvement will bo met with at 
every few hundred yards in driving through tho city. 
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••^ 'JXPablic Gardens. 


or planted enclosures have been laid om 

suitable spots, such as the Rotten 
Row Rido, by the lato Mr. Bellasis ; 
tho Elphinstono Circle Gardens by the Municipality (completed 
in thirty.ouo days on tho occasion of the Duke of Edinburgh's 
visit) ; the Hornby Row Garden, by tho Esplanade Fee-fund Com- 
rnittce ; tho Garden at the “ Arthur Crawford” Markets, by tho 
Municipality ; tho Northbrook Garden by public subscription, &c., tlio 
Oaznatteepoora Road Garden, by tho Municipality, &c. 

All these new roads or extensions and improvements of old roads 
have not cost less than £500,000 sterling. 

While, liowover, a resident in Bombay can appreciate tho improve- 

_ ^ ,, „ ments effected by the Reclamations 

Tho Publio Buildings- . , J t .. , 

and new roads, the traveller s eye will 

rnaturally bo attracted chiefly by tho numerous handsome buildings 
scattered about the town. 

‘Arrived at Apollo Bunder lie will see a magnificent pile of bnild¬ 
ings just completed for tho Sailors' 
Home, tho gift (£25,000) of Khau- 
derao Gnicowar on tho occasion of the visit of H. R. H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh. This building, designed by Mr. F. W. Stevens, is the 
most effective of all Bombay's architectural efforts. 

Passing the Wellington Fountain, a somewhat sombre erection 
to the memory of the groat Duke erected by publio subscription, he 
will, if be boars to the left, pass the enormous structure of tho 
Secrt. luriat, dr.- igned by Colonel Wilkins, R.E., and built at a cost of 
(wo believe) £180,000. Tho building faces Rotten Row and Back 
Bay to the west, and has a frontage 
of feet, with two wings towards 
tho rear, (east) 81 feet in length, the ends of which are in form 
.three aides of an octagon. Tho bns< merit, which will contain the 
Printing Presses, is 16 feet in height on a plinth of 2-i feet ; the 
fin-1 floor, to contain th > Council Hull, Commit toe Rooms, Private 
Apartments and the Revenue Department Olliece, is 20 feet in 
.height i tho second, to accommodate tho Judicial and Military Depart 
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c, ife 15 feet, and fcho third, for tho Tnblic Works and Railwic 
, is 14 foot; tho total height from floor level to lie beams 
ieing C>5 feet. Ini ho entrance hall the principal staircase com- 
municating with each floor is lighted by Fhafted -windows contained 
in a singlo lofty arch, reaching throngh the several stories, aud 
crowned bv a largo gable forming a principal feature in the west 
facade. The main centre of the building is provided with arcaded 
vernadahs on tho west or front; the remaining portion of tho 
frontage up to the wings being retired and protected by sun shades, 
supported on brackets and corbels ; on tho east side closed corridors 
of communication rim throughout the building. Tho north faces 
of tho wing? aro arcaded, tho south corridors being enclosed. Tho 
style is Venetian-Gothic. Tho walls aro rnbble and chunam 
masonry, oztoriorl; faced with Coorla stono khandkics in courses ; 
tho corridor arches on the ground floor aro of alternate blue 
basalt and Porebunder stono ; those of the first floor, of alternate 
red basalt aud Porebunder stone. The pillars aro moulded 
Coorla cutstone; the small corridor shafts, the capitals and 
cornices of <c Pauper” or Hemnnggur stono, a very superior silioious 
sandstone of a milkly white tint. The outer cornice of the second 
floor will bo of Eansomo’s patent stone. A few models of tho 
carved work to the main entranco doors were obtained from tho 
School of Art. The Secretariat is remarkable for its portentous 
sizo aud the inconvonionco of the number of email rooms into which 
it is broken up. Its flat uniform front, facing Back Bay, looks as if 
the architect had tried to build something which should bo across 
between a barrack and a workhouse. 

Noxt to it, aro two smaller buildings, both by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
the first tho Senate or Sir Cowasjco 
Jchanghier Hall for tho University, 
just completed, the second the University itself, not yet completed as 
to the tower. Th° architecture of the Senate Hull i- : crated early 
English of the 15th century. The Hall is 101 foot in length, by 11 foot 
in breadth, with a height of C3 feet to the apex of tho groined ceiling, 
with a semi-circular apso of 3S foot diameter, separated from tho Hall 


University Senate Hall. 
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^aiyim^)09ing aroh, occupying a space* of 7 feet hi the length < 

The front corridor is 11 feet, and the'side corridors'8’feet 
>rorta in the clear. There is a gallery round three sides* of thb Hall, 

8 feet in. breadth, supported:, on- ornamental iron bruckete,'’* dud > 
reached by staircases in octagonal. towers at either side of the 
entrance porch. The facing is-of Coorla hammer-dressed nibble. in 
courses of 5 inches depth, pointed with Portland Cement. The plinth 
i y chisel-dressed Coorla ; bases, capitals,, cornices and all other 
dressings of Porebander ; shafts of blue'basalt, except in the-main 
entrance, where they are marble. The • groiuing is turned-in buff 
bricks with Porebunder stone-ribs j the floors paved with Minton tiles, 
and roofs pf Taylor’s patent tiles! The building has cost Ks. 4.15,801-, 
of which Mr. Cowasjeo Jehanghier contributed one lakh. 

Among the public buildings that have been erected in Bombay, the 
University Hall stands pre-eminent, both fis regards the purposes for 
which it was erected and the beauty of its architecture. The 
general appearance of the exterior is satisfactory and pleasing, and, 
as might be expected from such a master of the art' as Sir Geo. G. 
Scott, the proportions are excellent. An air of sobriety and nsefnl. 
nc^ characterises the wholo design, and few will deny that it 
bespeaks the purpose for which it is intended. The open stair¬ 
cases are at least novel if not original in idea* but it has 
been found necessary to protect them during the monsoon. 
Tlio interiors of these staircases are well worthy of observation, as 
they are masterpieces of construction, and the double columns will 
not fail to attract attention, as some of thorn aro monoliths seventeen ‘ 
feet long. Tho porch is au elegant addition to the building, and 
being placed at the north end will afford sufficient protection to the 
entrance doorways, though the arches aro carried up to the liighest 
point the horizontal cornice would allow. Tho four spirelets are 
not merely ornamental as might be supposed, for up to a very short 
distonco of the termination of tho square they contain the 3tone 
staircases that lead to the roof gutters, and tho additional weight 
obtained in the case of tho two southern ones must act as a counter¬ 
poise to the throat of .the large interior arch. Tho finials that 
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. tbom at tho apex being seen against the sky are 
’-jrf* foat ures and are well proportioned. There is a want _ 

__ ^ esa ia some of the lines of the spires which a critical 

observer cannot fail to notice. The modelling of the gargoyles 
that carry the water from the gutters shows a want of the 
knowledge of anatomy, and the finials over the buttresses, too, 
are rather crude. The same remark applies generally to the 
carving both outside and in, with very few exceptions. The foliage 
to the capitals, it will be noticed, is in many instances out of date 
-with the building. Many bits of tho carving, too, havo evidently 
been taken from well known sources, illustrated by hard liny 
Gorman prints, and are unmeaning in form and character. It is to 
bo regretted that Colonel Fuller did not obtain the best possible 
assistance that was to bo had in Bombay for this portion of the 
work. It seems to ua that for a building of such importance it would 
havo been advisable either to have obtained plaster modols from 
England for all the carved work, or to havo engaged the services of 
a competent, modeller from England. 

Tho interior of tho building, arched over by massive 
ribs of stone and presenting one unbroken lino of roofing 
from end to end, intersected only from tho apse by tho 
largo arch, conveys to the mind but one idea, that of 
grandeur. From all points the view is equally satis¬ 
factory. Tho brackets that support the gallery and tho 
railing about are indeed beautiful pieces of ironwork. The designs 
were furnished by Mr. Molecey, who has boeu tho architect 
entrusted with the delicate task of preparing the working drav, 
and carrying out Sir G. Scott’s design. The coloured decoration of 
tho brackets is not quite pleasing, a warmer tone should havo 
pervaded them, but the introduction of the gilding has been 
judicious and appropriate. The iron railing with its one tint of 
rust oolour picked out in gold is light and elegant in dosign, and 
the guilt line in the wood fasecia serves to connect tho brackets and 
railings. The glass is, as regards the side windows and tho circular 
window at the end, among the very best wo havo seen; but we may 
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i^/remark that the proper time for seeing it 1*3 before upon, for 

verandahs being continuously arched from end to end, a great 
eal of light is excluded from the upper parts of the side windows,, 
and in. the evening, owing to this circumstance, the 
brilliancy of the glass on the east side is completely obscured. The 
introduction of the coats of arms of the past Chancellors was a 
happy idea of Mr. Molecey’s, as by their means the date of the 
incorporation of the University and the building 6 f the Hall is 
indicated. The arms of the benefactor, Sir Cowasiee Jehanghier 
Readymoney, have also-been appropriately introduced, but there is 
one missing that might havo found a place amongstr the others, 
and that is the arms of the archicect,’Sir Geo. Gilbert Scott. 


The University Library and. Clock Tower was also designed 

. * University Library. by Mr ' Gilbcrt Scott - The ground .. 

floor contains two rooms, each . 

.5tfi'x30', a Hall, 3b'x27k', a staircase vestibule, 2.7i'X27}\projects 
ing to the rear in three sides of hn octagon. Along the front’thpre 
in an open arcade 11J feet broad. The upper floor contaihs • 
sjtnilur accoramodatiou, with a front' corridor 12 feet wide. 
Over the carriage porch there is a tower 250’ in height, in live 
stories, in which a Clock and a peal of bells are to r be placed. 
Thu upper rooms will be ceiled, with a pointed panelled teak ceiling ; 
U 10 staircase vestibule will be ceiled with buff brick groining and 
.Porebunder stone ribs worked to", and supported by, a central 
circular column. The Library contains 436,704 cubic feet, and 43 
estimated at Rs. 2,80,746. The Clock Tower contains 221,646 cubio 
and is estimated at Rs. 2,17,315. The Clock aud Bells will 
cost about Its. 30,000, and the total thus becomes Rs* 5,28,093, which 
will be covered by Mr. PreipolAind Roychund’s gift, in 1864-65, of 
lour lakhs and the interest, thereon. 


Next comes the new High Court, designed by Colonel Fuller, R.E. 
(who Las built all the new public buildings), now in course of erection, 
a* a cost of LI 10 , 000 . ILc Court will excel the Secretariat in gize 
but not, wc hope, 111 ugliness. 
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iug is the Public Works Secretariat, a tasteful Venfc 

to Works Offices. „ bni,din * d08i *’' ne ' 1 b - v C> “ 

(then Captain) U. St. Clair Wilkins, 

E.E., A. D. C. to the Queen, and costing £12,000. This new build- 
ing to accommodate the offices of the Public Works Department 
was commenced in 1868, the limit of cost having been raised 
by the Government of India from 3J lakhs to 4 lakhs. 
The building is 28S$ feet in length, 501 feet in breadth, and 
consists of a basement, two stories over all, and a third storey ovor 
the centre portion, forming a handsome and commanding architec¬ 
tural feature. The height to the eaves generally is 54 feet, and in 
the centre 82 feet, the highest point of the roof being 116 feet. 
The building contains 916,700 cubic feet. The building is faced 
with hammer-dressed coursed blue basalt rubble in courses not 
doeper than 5 inches, with bands in Coorla rubble ; the dressings 
of Porebunder stone ; with red and blue basalt, alternating with 
Porebunder stone, in the arches. 


Post Office, 
Telegraph Office- 


A broad road loading to the Fort separates this building from the 
new Post Office designed by Mr. J. 
Trubshawe and costing £60,000. Both 
the Post Office and the Public Works 
Secretariat have, unfortunately, been turned the wrong way, being 
set end ou to the sea, instead of showing their full fronts. North of 
the Post Office again and at the junction of the main Esplanade Koad 
is tho Telegraph Office, which cost £25,000, designed by Air. Paha. 

Queen’s Statue. Aud but uoC W ’ «* tb ° 

extreme point of the junction of 

these main roads is the superb white marble statue of Her Majesty, 

by Noble also the gift of Khanderao Guicowar, at a cost of £lb,uuO. 

This statue is the most beautiful work of the kind in the Citv 

aud we have therefore chosen it as cur frontispiece. When Lord 

Northbrook arrivod in Bombay in Ap.il 1872 as the new Viceroy 

of India in succession to tho murdered Lord Mayo, cue of his 

first public acts in India was to uncover this lovely monument. 
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) mutiny of 1858 was suppressed, IIer Majesty added 
^ ~ addition of “ Empress of Hindoostan” to her titles, and it 

fin commemoration of tins that the ox-Gaekwar of Baroda deter¬ 
mined to raise the statue which now is one of the most beautiful 
objects in this city—if we say on this side of the Indian Empire, 
we shall not bo wroug. The statue was at first intended to bo a 
companion to the Albert statue which now stands in the new Vic¬ 
toria hall, and is, for beauty and importance, the chiefost ornament 
thcro ; but later considerations induced tko magnate of Baroda to 
allow it to be placid on the prominent point on the Esplanade 
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where it now stands; and, to give it an appearance befit¬ 
ting its more public situation, the handsome marble .oanopy 
which projects over the regal crown which adorns the forehead 
of the Queen was added to the original design. So beauti¬ 
ful is tho statue that it would seem as if a description of 
it could only bo treated poetically; and tljat to descend into 
a close technical description would ovorweigh the pleasurable 
footings stirred within overy one who sees it. Speaking in 
general terms, we may endeavour to give an idea of its character. 
Rising out of a marble paved octagonal platfonn, tho material for 
which, laid out in tesselars, was brought from China, tho monument, 
cut in fine Carrara marble, reaches a height of 42 feet. Tho base¬ 
ment, consisting of several steps on the top of which the statuo 
rests, rises to a height of seven feet ten inches. The 6tatue itself 
is of colossal size, and though Her Majesty is represented in a 
sitting posture she measuros over 8 feet high. The canopy and 
Gothic peak which are above her bring tho total height to 
42 feet. Tho wholo design is in pure Gothic. To describe tho orna¬ 
mentation would be difficult, so varied, minute, and intricate is it. 
Tho dress of Her Majesty is, by the art of the sculptor’s chisel, 
made to look like laco work ; the state chair, which is surmounted 
by a crown, is made to have embossed cushious ; tho canopy haDgs 
with all tho grace of arras ; and tho florid peaks which arise abovo 
are as graceful as the delicate points which arrest tho attention of 
•visitors to tho most perfect Gothic structures at homo or on tho 
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^ ., 1 ^T inpnt object ; in the centre of the canopy thero is the Star of 
^Tndia ; above that the rose of England mingles with the lotus of 
Hindostan, as emblematic of the junction of Britain and Indians 
the statue itself, while around them curl the mottoes, “ God and my 
Right” and “ The Light of Heaven my Guide.” Besides theBO 
accessories, the leaves of the oak and ivy, symbols of strength and 
friendship, adorn the plinth and capitals of the columns ; and in tho 
multifarious mouldings the oak and the ivy twine with tho lotus in 
delicate chisellings. On panels surrounding the statue there are 
inscriptions, in four languages, each telling their tale about the late 
Gaekwar’s statue of Qer Majesty. At a cost of Rs. 7,000 tho etatuo 
has recently been encircled by a railing which harmonises with tho 
goneral design. 

The whole of this superb row of public buildings, beginning and 
ending with a gift of the late Khanderao Guicowar, when finished, 
and supplemented, as we hope it may bo, by a noble European 
Hospital, will be unrivalled in any city in Asia. But, however fine 
the exterior, it must, wo fear, be confessed that tho internal arrange¬ 
ments of most of tho new buildings, with the exception of the Post 
Office and the Telegraph Office, are far from satisfactory, and that 
“ Venetian-Gothic” has not been proved to be tho best style of 
architecture for a tropical climate. 

Should the traveller, after leaving the Wellington Fountain, bear 
to the right, following the line of the tramway, he will bo struok 
by tho picturesque appearance of the brokon outlines of tho old 
Fort buildings on the face of the old Ramparts. 

Ho will first arrive, on the loft, at tho David Sassoon Mechanics 


Institute, a small but elegant building, 
the gift partly of tho late benevolent 
citizen David SaFsoon ami partly of 


Tho Sassooon Mechanics' 
Institute. 


hia sou Sir Alhort Sassoon, costing £15,000. The Inetifcute contain® 
a good Library, tho subscription to which is Rs. G a quarter. 

Adjoining it, is the building, substantial and sufficiently handsome, 
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The Frero Fountain. 


yy the Municipality from Mr. Aydasir Wadia. Then co 
.. ^.p^contious bnfe somewhat unsightly Watson’s Hotel, built, at an 
rfrmous cost, of iron and brick, on perhaps the best site in Bombay. 
A long open space (may it remain so !) at the rear of the Uni¬ 
versity buildings follows, and then a cross road, and then the hand¬ 
some edifice occupied by the’ National Bank. Then a long line of 
handsome private offices and shops with stone arcades, one , block 
occupied by the Bombay Club, ahother by the Comptoir d’Eseompte 
de Paris, all at the back of tho New 
anipart ow High Court, and faced by the Oriental 

Bank. Last of all come “ Treacher’s Buildings,” a building (designed 
by W. Emerson) possessing great architectural merit. 

In the “ Grande Place” formed at this point is the Frere Foun¬ 
tain, a very beautiful work of art which 
form# a splendid central feature in the 
perspective. This fountain was intended by tho Agri-Horticultnral 
Society for tho centre of the Victoria Gardens, .£2,700 having 
been subscribed for the purpose—but, after the commercial crash 
of t§65, it K was found that the cost would be nearly £9,000;— 
the AgPi-Horticultural Society was itself ‘insolvent, but it happily 
occurred to Mr. Crawford, in his double capacity as President of the 
Society and Member of the Esplanade F6e-fund Committee, to 
arrange that the latter bod} 7 should pay the money still dno and 
erect the fountain on its present site. 

Stray ing towards the Tow n Hall, the traveller will' 
• pass the old Cathedral, partly renio- 
S^nonV Buildings and- the Tat * d in lSC g to ^ but i U e„mploti 
Elpninstone CtrcH). . , 

« v ’ for want,, of funds. On his way to. tho 

Elphipatono Circle ho-will pass Wallace’s buildings *(of which 
the loss S 'idgtho hotter) and next to them Saskoon’s buildings, 
’designed by Mr. Rienri Walton, decidedly the best specimen of street 
architecture jn, Bombay. He wid then face the Town Hall flanked 
by the Elphinrttune Circle, an imposing collection a of buildings, with 
Arcaded fronts, built at the v very height of Bombay's prosperity in 
on situs l'ur which tho owueie, chiefly English mercantile 
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aid a heavy price lo the Municipality. It was Mr. F*jrjJ 
Conceived the idea of converting the old Bombay Green 
font of the Town Hall into a Circle. Lord Elphinstone and Sir 
Bartle Frere warmly supported the scheme. -The Municipality of 
the day -bought up the whole site and re-sold it at a large profit in 
building lots, with building conditions. Those w"ho remember what 
Bombay Green was with its clouds of pigeons, the mean lit lie 
pagoda and the dirty, dusty, open space around, will agree with 
us in thinking that there have been few such striking improvements 
as this in Boiubay. 


Homby Row. 


Returning to the Frore Fountain after admiring the Circle Garden, 
which ha3 grown up marvellously 
sinco its creation for the Duke of 
Edinburgh's visit—the traveller, following Hombv Row, will obp^rve 
on his left Miss Prescott’s Fort Christian Schools, still building. 
Some way down on his right he will come to a very large stone 
building erected for the Parse© Bonovolent Institution by the 
family of, and bearing the name of the great Sir Jarnsotjeo Jocjee- 
bhoy, whose statue, with those of other notable citizens, he will find 
iu the Town Hall. A number of towering private houses, all arcaded, 
will be passed on the left, and the traveller will then follow the 
Tramway to the Arthur Crawford Markets, parsing, on his wav, 
the Sir Jam settee Jeejpebhoy School of Art now building. A 
description of the Markets will be found elsewhere. They 
were designed by Mr. Emerson, and form a very bold feature at 
,tho entrance of the principal thoroughfares in-the town. Persons 
curious to get a good bird's-eye 
view of Bombay canuot do better than 
mount to the top of the Clock Tower 
.(128 feot^ whence they will command the whole city. 

Skirting the Esplanade, due west, the traveller will observe 
several large buildings On his le/r, 
Tlie first is the ** Goculdass Tfljpftl" 
If seems that, m 18do, there iv.xa a great 


View of Bombay from the Mar- 
Jtet Clock Towar- 


The Qoonldass Tejpal Hospital 
Uative Hospital* 
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ir another Native Hospital, and the - late Mr. R’ustoj 
'eo Jeojeebhoy offered to provido £15,000' if Government" 
d give £10'000 and the site, and if the Municipality would 
support the Hospital. Everything wa3 so arranged, when 
the financial crisis prevented the munificent son of Sir Jamsotjeo 
from carrying out the scheme. It lay in abeyance for somo years 
until Mr. Goculdass Tejpall, a very wealthy and benevolent citizen, 
was on his death bed. The Municipal Commissioner (Mr. Craw¬ 
ford) then waited upon Mr. Goculdas with the plans and obtained 
a cheque for £15,000, armed with which, he subsequently induced 
Government and the Municipality to abide by the former arrangement. 
St. Xavier’s College follows : a plain bub most capacious building, 
a monument of the wonderful devo- 
St. Savior s ollege- tion, energy, and determination of the 

Homan Catholic Clergy of this Pl-esi&ency. This buildings 
begun A. D. 18(58, was completed A. D. 1S73 ; the total cost was 
Rs. 2,62,19 f, towards which sum Government gave, 2lth March 1871, 
Rs. 61,308, thp balanco being made up by the subscriptions of the 
Catholic clergy and laity. At the beginning of the present year tho 
pupils numbered 708,. some of them attending the College course, 
but only by far tho greater number being in the School Division. 

As if to shutout tho somewhat plain western face of this structure, 
the New Elphinstonc High School, 
The EIphiDstone High Sohool tQ wfaich Nf A]bort SaB aoo» has eon- 

tributed £10,000, is being erected on the front of tho rnaia 
Esplanade Road- 


In the “ Place” opposite tho Money Schools close by, iB art 
immense Gas Lighthouse, with fountains at the foot,, presented by 
the iato Mr. Rustomjce Jamsetjee Jojeobhoy 

Having thus gone the round of the Esplanade, the-traveller will 
feel with us, that, whatever mistakes may have been committed, 
whatever opportunities thrown away or misused,, yet, when ono 
or two gaps are filled, a European hospital providod, and a good 
theatre and music hall erected near the Money Schools, Bombay 
may be very proud of the Esplanade Travelling through the 
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towards Parell our visitor, while ho will be struck by 
^uo gables and lofty houses in Kalbadavio, will see no 
building worthy of note until he 
The Jamsotjoe, Jejeebhoy and arr j veg at ^ 10 Sir j amsc tjee Jejeebhoy 
CowaBieo Jehanghier Hospitals. „ . , 

Hospital,. including a fine Hospital 

originally built by the old Baronet and added to by his* sons, who* 
have also provided a Leper Hospital and Incurablo Ward close by x 
while Sir Cowasjee Jehanghier Readymoney has presented an 
Opthalmio Hospital at the same sito- 

Proceeding towards Parell tho traveller will notice the very plain 
Jewish Synagogue, and then shudder at the ugliness of the 
Byculla Schools and Church. 

His last sight of public buildings will bo at tho Victoria Gardens, 
where tho Victoria Museum, a hand¬ 
some structure, gorgeously ornamontod, 
within, stands back from the road, the 
Sassoon Clock Tower in front. Tho Bombay Museum was founded 
by Lord Elphiustoue, under the namp of the “ Government Central 
Museum/’ for the illustration of the-economic, products and natural 
history of Western India. The late Dr. Buist r LL J>;, F.R.S., was 
the first curator, and tho Uov. Dr. Fraser, LL.D. succeeded him. The 
collections organised by these gontlouien wero lodged in the town 
barracks, and on the breaking out of the mutiny iu 1857 they wore- 
destroyed, tho brigadier commanding the Bombay garrison having 
ordered them to be thrown out of the windows. 1 n the same year Lord 
Elphinstono appointed Dr. Birdwood as curator, who with the aid of 
Dr. Bhau Daji, raised a largo sum of money by subscriptions from 
the public for the erection of a building. It was erected in tho 
Agri-Horticultural Society’s garden ; and tlniB was established tho 
Victoria and Albert Musoun^and Gardens, at a total cost of 100,0001. 
The first stone was lpid’ by Sir Bartle Frero in November, 1862 ; 
but tho works wore stopped in 1SG5 for want of funds, and it waa not 
until 1868 that the Government agaiu undertook to complete thorn. 
Tho now Museum was openod in 1871. Tho Government three years 
ago niado over the Gardoi;s to the Municipality, under whose uiauajo. 
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it ’It remains. The Gardens have lately been much 
re now a favourite place of report for the inhabitants of this 
part of the town. 

On the opposite side of the road is the handsome pile 
of buildings forming the Cowasjee Jehanghier Elphinstone 
Cr>l]pgo, the well known Sir Cowasjee* Jehangeer Ready money 

having, contributed half of the entire 
Th C Eipliinjtone College- cosfc ' In faot) RO where you wil]> the 

liberality of this gentleman will of necessity be brought to notice ; 
for, among other benefactions, the streets are studded with public 
drinking fountains presented by him. The College had its origin in 
a meeting of the Bombay Native Education Society, held on the 
22nd August 1827, to consider the most appropriate testi¬ 
monial to the Hon. Mountstnart Elphinstone on his resignation 
of the Government of Bombay. The result of this meeting was 
that a sum of Rs. 2,29,650 was collected by public subscription 
towards the endowment of professorships for teaching the 
English language, and the arts, sciences and literature of Europe,' 
to be denominated the Elphinstone Professorships. This sum after- 
wnrds accumulated to Rs. 4,43,901, and the interest of it is 
augmented by an annual subscription fi*om Government of Rs. 22,000. 
The first Elphinstone professors arrived in 1835, and commenced 
their work in the Town Hall. For some reason or other, they did 
not meet with the success which they desired ; and a year or two 
later an amalgamation was effected between the Native Education. 
Society’s school, situated on the verge of the Esplanade, and the 
nascent college/ under the name of the Elphinstone Institution, the 
teachers in the latter being elevated to the status of professors and 
a division of labour being arranged. The first report of tho amalga¬ 
m-nod Institution was issued in 1810. In 1856, tho Professorial 
clement was separated from the Elphinstone Institution, which from 
that time became a High School. Tho college was removed at first 
to bvculla, and later to Tankerville, Baboola Tank Road. It was on 
the 20th February 1871, transferred to the handsome structure on 
the Paid 1 Road, known a« the “Cowasjee Jehangier Buildings.” 
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5o/hey building cost Rs. 2,00,000. The property nud ondowuiejjtJ 
Elphinstone College are under the guardianship of the 
trustees of the Elphinstone Fund. A list of thb endowments and 
scholarships connected with the College is published in the Bombay 
University Calendar. 

We have dwelt at some length on this subject, the Public Build¬ 
ings of Bombay, for we take a 
The General Result. pardonable pride- in them. It is 

not only that so much has been done well, but that so large a 
portion* of what has been effected is due to the munificence of 
individual citizens. About one million sterling has been spent in 
the last fifteen years, of which £210,000 has been contributed by 
private persons. 

It thus appears that, since 1860, there has been spent 
improvement of Bombay in roads, reclamations, and public 
buildings at least millions sterling. In the same period or 
rather since 1865 the municipality has expended not less than four 
millions in sanitation and general conservancy, borne of this vast 
outlay mav have been extravagant, but the undoubted result has 
been to convort an ugly and filthy town into a healthy and 
handsome city. 

THE ARTHUR CRAWFORD MARKETS. 

Those markets deserve a separate description, for they are the 
noblest and most useful of all the public improvements executed in 
Bombnv, and they form a grand monument to the energy and admin¬ 
istrative capacity of the gentleman whose namo they bear, and who 
was Municipal Commissioner of Bombay from July 1865 till Novem¬ 
ber 1871. When Mr. Cranford became Commissioner the slaughter¬ 
houses of Bombay were within the town and close to the so-cnilod 
public markets, wretched low-tiled 
open sheds, indifferently paved and 
drained, very crowded and hot, and dirty to % degree. I he very 
Bight of such places was loathsome and disgusting, and no one 
resorted to the markets who could possibly avoid it. Mr. Crawford 
first of all set to work with the butchers, whom lie turned 


The Old Markets. 
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/ py the town altogether. Ne\y slaughter-houses wore crd 
.■ at pandora, a station on the B. B. and C. I. Railway seven miles 
from Bombay, separate buildings being, in order not to offend native 
prejudices, provided for the killing of sheep and cattle. The bnild- 

_ „ , _ ings are large and plain; they 

The Bandora Slaughter Houses. . . , , . , , . 

are furnished with a good supply 

of Vehar-water, and are well drained. The animals are daily 
inspected and passed for slaughtering before entering the slaughter¬ 
house yards. The carcases being prepared, they are bung up in 
meat vans in special railway trains, which reach Boree Bunder 
station in Bombay by 4 a.m. Here there is a siding, with a 
screen to separate the beef and mutton vans, and separate gangs of 
coolies to carry the meat to the markets, about 80 feet off. For tho 
markets the Government granted a convenient sito covering 
72 000 square yards, at the north-east corner of the Esplanade. The 
ground was laid out so as to assign tho prinoipal part of tho space to 
the Flower, Fruit, and Vegetable Markets adjoining the Market and 
Esplanade Cross Roads, and to place the Beef, Mutton, and Fish Markets 
at some distance off, to leeward of them, with an open space in 
tho centre which could be made into a garden. A store shed was 
built at tho south side of the enclosure, with separate rooms to bo 
hired out to wholesale dealers in fruit, &c. For tho Meat Markets— 
it was necessary to have separate buildings for tho beef and 
mutton—no architectural ornament was considered necessary ; 

open, airy, commodious buildings only 
were required. “ But on the west 
and north-west frontago to be occupied by the Fruit and 
Vegetable Markets 1 was bound,” says Mr. Crawford, “ as well for 
tho appearance of tho town as by the conditions of the Government 
grant, to erect a building with some architectural pretensions. 
Having failed to obtain suitable designs in England, 1 commissioned 
Mr. Emerson to prepare ono and the result of this commission is 
a very handsome building, which in general appearance and in 
the convenience and cleanliness of all its internal arrangements 
is not surpassed by any market in the world. The building 


Tho Now Markots- 
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ite/of a centre hall with three principal gateways, ear-’ 
(1 by a clock-tower. Each arched gateway is divided by a 
mn of polished granite on a blue basalt base. The arched, 
compartments above should be filled vith sculptured marble 
entablatures representing everyday scenes of Indian life ; 

but only two of these had been completed by the sculptor, 
Mr. Kipling, before he left Bombay. The third is likely 
apparently, to remain unflnished, as even the inscriptions 
in English, Marathee, and Guzeratheo, stating when tho Markets 
wero built, for which blank spaces were left at the base of the columns, 
have not been placed there yet. The masonry is of coursed Goorla 
rubblo, with Porebunder coins, rolioved by a very fino warm red 
stone from Bassoin. Entering tho central hall, in which there is 
now a drinking fountain presented by Sir Cowasjee Jehanghior, tho 
fine dimensions of the building at once strike the eye. To tho 
right stretches a masonry wing, 150 ft. by 100, = an area of 
15,000 sq. feet, which is reserved for fruit and tlowers; and to 
the left an iron wing 350 ft. by 100, = an area of 35,000 sq. ft, 
which is appropriated to stalls for vegetables, spice 9 , &'c. Tho 
oentro, including the gateways, covers 16,000 sq. ft. Tho total 
area undor cover is 56,000 square feet, all open, with double iron 
roof of 60 ft. span, supported on iron columns. Height to tho 
wall plates 30 ft.; height to ridgo of roof 61 £ ft. The Market is 
paved with Caithness flags, and tho consorvauoy arrangements ore 
vory good. 

Tho visitor who wishes to see this Market at its best should go 

-Flowers- Uier0 in 4118 ear1 ^ coming, between 

6 and 7. He will then eeo, in 
the fruit soason, from November till May, such a show of fruit and 
flowers as cannot be matched in any other city. Each dealer sits 
upon his stall with his goods beside him, s© that thcro is plenty of 
room for strangers to walk about, even when tho chaffering i 0 
busiest. Walking down between the rows, one sees, first, stalls 
covered with wreaths of jessamine—tho mogra variety of jessamine 
i* especially prizod by tho natives,—and garlands and bouquets of 




ley flowers. Gardening is now much more fashionable t 
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o be in Bombay, and nearly all varieties of English flowers, 
^from roses down to verbenas, are grown here in abundance. 
Several stalls are devoted almost entirely to the sale of ‘par, 
jrparee, the favourite luxury of all natives. The pan■ is a 
green aromatic vine-leaf, which is spread with lime and 
wrapped rouud a bit of betel-nut (the fruit of the areca 
palm), and chewed. Its taste, which is not unpleasant, is due 
wholly to the pan, the nut, which in appearance closely 
resembles the nutmeg, having no flavour, and being only useful 
apparently to prolong the chewing process. The vine from which 
the pan leaf is gathered requires very caroful and expensive culti¬ 
vation. Great plantations of it are kept up iu the valley of the 
upper Nerbudda near Jubbulpore ; and the leaves are packed in 
baskets and sent to Bombay. Of fruit there is, lirst of all, 


the plantain, or banana, in all its 
varieties,«of which the small delicate 


Fruit. 


yellow one is the best for eating. Then we have pummeloes, of 
which the best grow in and about Bombay. The pummelo is a 
less insipid kind of melon, with a slightly bitter flavour; it is a 
delightful fruit to eat in the morning after a long walk or drive, 
ilelous and pumpkins abound, anu are much used by the 
natives. Excellent oranges come from Nagpore ; those grown 
nearer the sea have not much flavour. Fine black and whito 
grapes are supplied by Auruugabad, and a good many baskets 
come all the way from Cabul, which has always been celebrated fpr 
fruits, and from which Bombay also gets walnuts, pifetaeio nuts, 
dried peaches, and app’es. Nectarines and peaches of good quality 
are grown at Bangalore, but it is only occasionally that they find 
their way into the Bombay market. Occasionally, a basket or two 
of si raw berries find their way down from Mahablcshwur, where 
this delicious fruit grows in perfection. Fresh and dried dates aro 
brought from Mu-cat in the Persian Gulf. Cocuauuts, figs, guavas, 
and cii- turd-apple.' are all plentiful and cheap ; and the pinc-npplos 
arc of leu as good as any raised it. English hothouses for twenty 
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money. The best pines are grown down in .the Sonthei 
and are brought up to Bombay in country boats. The 
chickoo, a fruit like the medlar, but of a better flavour, is csteeme 
a great delicacy. The fruit, however, for which Bombay is 
deservedly most famous is the mango, which comes into 
season in May. The afoos mango of Mazagon is the best. It 

is pear-shaped, and can be distinguished from other mangoes by a 

little lump or horn at the narrow end. Of vegetables, also, which a 
hundred years ago were very scarce in Bombay, there is now an end¬ 
less variety. The onion of Bombay maintains, its character of being 
“ celebrated all over the East, and good celery'and cucumbers are 
also grown in the neighbourhood. The chief source of supply for 
the vegetable market is, however, the country about I’oouu, 
which grows capital green peas, green 
Vegetables- , onions, Fronch-beans, lettuces, cauli¬ 
flowers, &c. Potatoes are cultivated for the Bombay market at many 
places above the Ghauts, from Na&BioK to Tulloygaum, and Maha- 



bleshwur. 

Great quantities of the various pickles, spices, and other condi¬ 
ments to which the natives are so partial are sold at the stalls in 
the Vegetable Market. There are also in this part of the building 
several shops for the sale of oilman’s stores, and two or three stalls 


hired by bakers for the salo of bread. 

The lloef Market is an iron building paved with Yorkshire flags. 
It ia kept as clean as possible by'Mr. Higgins, the Superintendent 
of the. ^darkens, but the unpleasant smell of meat in a hot climate 
canuot be wholly done away with. I'his is more disagreeably 
apparent in the Mutton Market, which is decidedly overcrowded, 
one end of it being set apart for Fish. There ought to be a separate 
Fish Market, and there is room for such a building at - the eastern end 
of the Vegetable Market on the ground already eholosed. Both the 
beef and mutton sold in Bombay aro 
^ eat * good, ns a rule, though of course the 

meat is small and loan as compared with what one gets in England. 
Venison can occasionally be purchased in tho market 3 and the other 
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a,^Oirrito dish at an alderman’s feast, turtle, is not difficult 1 

as turtle are frequently brought to Bombay from KurraclTee, 


Lrracuee, 


ore they abound. 
Pish. 


The Butlers’ Coffee Shop. 


Bombay can boast of some fine fish—more 
particularly the pomfret, a more deli¬ 
cate species of turbot The bombolo, 
or Bombay duck, is a gelatinous fish, not liked by many 
persons when it is fresh. When dried, however, it forms a favourite 
relish. Very good oysters are caught all along the coast. The shell 
appears large, but the oyster itself is plump, well-flavoured, and 
not inconveniently big. 

Close to the Mutton and Beef Markets is the coffee-shop whore 
the butlers who go to market for 
their masters get their breakfast. 
This popular institution brings in a clear revenue of Us. 1,200 a 
year. 

The enclosed garden was regularly laid out and planted with 
trees in 1870, when the markets wero 
Tho Garden. completed, and it now presents 

a very refreshing appearance. In the centro of it is one of the 
prettiest fountains in Bombay. It was designed by Mr. Emerson, 
and the panels round it, with female figures representing • he various 
rivers of India, wero sculptured by Mr. Kipling, of tho School of 
Art. 

On the southern side, adjoining the store-house, is the live 
poultry market, generally well Stock- 
Poultry and Game. with fowls, ducks, and fcurkeys. 

Of gamo it may be said that the snipe, curlew, teal, and 
wild duck, and tho florican, when in season, are excellent ; part- 
ridgos and other game are hardly worth eating. Many parrots, 
cockatoos minaa, canaries, love birds, &c., are offered hero for sale. 

The Crawford Markets cost Ka. 11,18,500. Only about ono- 
third of the population, it is 
Goat and Ecvonne of the ^{mated, is supplied from them. 


M&rkotB. 


Tho market for perhaps half the 


population is the iron building in tho Null Bazaar, in tho native 
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fetwcon tlio Parell and Duncan Roads, erectod at a costk 
7,000, and now bringing in an income of about Rs. 38,000 a 
year. Here in the evening thousands upon thousands of people 
may bo seen marketing. The whole annual cost of maintaining 
the Municipal Markets of Bombay isnow R 3 . 80,000 (a sura which 
might be con- siderably reduced), while the revenue from them 
is Rs. 2,12,000. The net rcvcnuo is therefore Rs. 1,32,000, which, 
taking the total capital expenditure at Rs. 15,00,000, yields intorest 
on the investment at the rato of 9 per cent., doublo the rate at 
which the Municipality can burrow money. 

THE FORT. 


Turning to the right from tho Sailors’ Home, and passing over tho 
site of the Apollo Gate of the old fortifications, yon enter tho Fort. 
On your right is the Dockyard, on your left the Scotch Church, 
whence tho line of the fortifications can be traced by the' frontage 
of the houses running parallel to them along Rampart Row to 
Church Gate, and Hornby Row to Bazaar Gate. The Fort is divided 
into two well marked sections. From tho Scotch Qhurcli to the 
western end of Church Gate Street, up this strootto the Cathedral, 
Elphinstone Circle, and the Town Hall, and back by the Custom 
House to tho Dockyard, is the European quarter, containing the 
Government and merchants’ offices and tho principal Europoan 
shops The northern section of the Fort from the Cathedral 
to opposiu tho G. I. P. Railway station at Boreo Bunder is 
the native Buzaar, chiofly oocupied by Parsees. The gre 
portion of the houso property in tho Fort has boon creat ed 
since 1758, when tho completion of the lino of fortifications 
made the inhabitants of Bombay anxious to livo within the walls. 
Mr. Warden, Secretary to Government in 1812, mentions, in his 
Report on the Lauded Tenures of Bombay, that people >thcn living 
could “ recollect, the space on which tho Government Houso is 
built, and the whole rango whero tho Ropo Walk (Rampart Row 
W.) stood, including the premises belonging to Mr. Forbes, aud iu 
fact the best pari of the Fort, as plantations of coeoanuts, which it 
12 
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_[Q policy of tlio Government to acquire and to remove; 

iCptjKts of the latter half of the eighteenth century the only buildin 
bEowti south of the Cathedral are Government Honso (the old 
Secretariat), the Custom Houso, and the building now used as the 
High Court. To induco people to settle in Bombay, the Government 
at first £avo away land to any ono who wished to build; and thus 
most of the- valuable ground was quickly alionated. Then the 
Government was compelled, when pressed for room, to buy back 
such property as it wanted from the tenants. A part of the exten¬ 
sive and rambling range of buddings forming the old Secretariat 
was in 1761 purchased from Mr. Whiteldll for Bs. 45,000. The site 
of this office had previously been a tank, which was filled up 
by Mr. Wliitehill and the houso erected thereon. The Secretary’s 
houso in the same compound was bought from Mr. Secretary 
Ravenscroft in 1780 for Rs. 20,000. A house and back apartments 
adjoining the Marino Houso wore purchased by the Government from 
George England in 1766, as being conveniently situated for 
carrying on the different branches of the Marino business, for 
Rs. 27,675. Tho Court nouso appears to havo been purchased ubout 
the same time for Rs. 60.000. In 1790, tho Government bought for 
Rs 27,000 tho houso, out-houscs, and cotton screws near tho old 
bunder bo'ouging to Mr. John Hunter, immediately adjoining the 
Company’s Hospital, “which had been so often recommended by 
8ir Edward Hughes and others to bo takon into tho Marine yard." 
In 1803 a great lire broke out in tho Fort, and destroyed nearly 
three-fourths of tho bazaar, together with tho barracks, custom- 
house, and many other tmblio buildings, and property of immense 
value belonging to tho native merchants. Many houses in tho 
neighbourhood of the Castlo were battered down by tho artillery, to 
stop tho progress of tho flames and preserve tho magazine, or 
in all probability tho whole town would havo been destroyod. 
Tho Company resolved to rebuild tbo town, and tried to 
resumo a groat part of the property. They were mot, however, 
by a combination on tho part of tho native^ landholders, 
and it appears, from what curno out in tho inquiry instituted on tbo 
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hj"/B behalf Homo years afterwards, that at that timo BOifee, 
morcllfints werG iu possession of a good deal of house 
[5erty. Mr. Lcckie, founder of the house of Leckio and Co., 
drew in 1812 an income of £3,000 a year from his property in the 
Fort, which adjoined the Scotch Church, and a part of which is now 
represented by the office of Sir Charles Forbes and Co. Further 
along Ropo Walk Street—so called from the Rope Walk hero kept 
for many years by the Company for the manufacture of coir ropes, 
&c.—and at the bottom of Forbes Streot, Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Forbes had built the office now occupied by Messrs. D. Sassoon and 
Co., and the Government had a quarrel with Mr. Stewart, Mr. Forbes’ 
partner, for encroaching on the road by constructing “asuite of 
low buildings adjoining his house for the Courier office.” The 
buildings within the walls of the Fort, including the barracks, the 
arsenal, and the docks, were valued by Mr. Warden in 1812 at one 
croro and five lakhs of rupees. The average price of land before 
the great firo had beon Rs. 8, 10, and 12 a square yard, but the 
price roso afterwards to in some instances ns much as Rs. 25 
and Rs. 30. In 18G5, plots of ground on the Bito of tho Ramparts 
opposite tho end of Forbes Stroet wero sold for as much as R*s. 115 
and Rs. 120 a square yard ; but that was at a time when prices of 
everything in Bombay were abuormUlly high. The ground tbero 
now is probably not worth more than Rs. 30 a squaro yard 
In tho principal streets, howovor, of tho Fort, tho nominal value of 
land hag certainly boon quadrupled since tho beginning of tho 
century The hoUBca aro for tho most part plain, ugly building 
three or four storeys high, with tiled roofs. * 

Between Forbes Street and Bombay Green wero situated most of 

the Government offices. In this quarter also, up to within the Inst 

twclvo years, most of tho great mercantile firms had their offices 
and tho principal European shops wero in Meadow Street, then tho 
busiest thoroughfare iu Bombay. Tho transformation in 1863 of 
Bombay Green into Elphinelouo Circle has shifted the centre 
of business, and from iho Circle down Church C to Street 
and then along liampart Bow to Watson’s Hotel, is uo' w tho 
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’cquonted part of tho Fort. The Admiralty was 
6f buildings extending from tho back of the Bombay Gazette 
ce up Forbes Street to near tho corner of Apollo Street. It is 
principally remarkable for a staircase approached through a gate¬ 
way from Forbes Street, up which it is said by tradition to hare been 
a favourite diversion in tho old days for gay young men to rido their 
horses after dinner. Tho Military Stores office was situated botween 
Meadow Street and Military Square. In Meadow^treet tho oldest 
building is tho Catholic Chapel and Convent, built about the begin 
niug of last century. In the inner quadrangle of this building is a 
garden containing a bread fruit treo, the only one probably that can 
be found in India. A walnut tree grew near it, but was cut down a 
fow years ago. In tho Secretariat, in Hummum Street, the room 
i3 still shown whero Governor Duncan died. Ilero the meetings of 
Council were held regularly and public breakfasts were given up to 
Mr. Elphinstone’s and Sir John Malcolm’s time. 

If wo suppose, now, that the visitor starts from tho Dockyard gate 
and proceeds up Marino Street to the Town Hall, thcro are some 
buildings of great interest to engage his attention. First of all, wo 
have on the loft the Scotch Church. 

St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Kirk in the Fort was begun in 1816, 
and originally cost Us. 50,000, which 
sum was defrayed by Government. 
Its first minister was the Eev. James Clow. When ho landed 
in the country, in 1815, he had to hold service at first 
in the mess-room of tho Town Barracks (now the Shipping Office) 
and afterwards in a room in tho present High Court. It was 
not without an effort that permission was obtained from the 
Conrt of Directors for building tho Kirk ; and when sam iion 
was at length accorded, it was stipulated that the structure 
should be undistinguished by a steeple. On the representation of 
the congregation, however, this invidious condition was withdrawn, 
and tho Church was completed in JLS18. In 1826, the steeple was 
‘•(.ruck down by lightning, and tho present one was constructed by 
John Caldecott, F. K. S., tho Astronomer at tho Trevahdruin Obscr- 


St. Andrew's Kirk. 


I 
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, . Id 1822, a junior chaplain was appointed to the Church, 
\^JtoJ^D^eph Laurie. On Mr. Clow’s retirement, in 1831, Mr. Laurie 
succeeded him, and the Rev. Dr. Stevenson, the well-known 
Missionary and Orientalist, was brought on the strength of the 
establishment. He was promoted to the senior chaplaincy in 1841. 
In 1825, on the recommendation of Mr. Clow, an organ was obtained 
for tho Church : it has lately been replaced by the more effective 
instrument now in use, built by Messrs. Bishop and Starr, tho 
builders of the organs in tho Cathedral and tho Town Hall. Until 
1833, there was only one service held on Sundays in the Kirk : the 
evening service was commenced in that year. 

The Dockyard, situated between tho Custom House and the Apollo 
, Bunder, contains five Graving Docks 

* ’ which are constructed so as to make 

two large Docks. They are placed alongside each other and the 
Steam Factory adjoins them. The three Docks furthest from 
the Steam Factory are the oldest. They aro called the Upper 
old Bombay Dock, tho Middle old Bombay Dock, and the Lower 
old Bombay Dock, and wore constructed in 1736. The Upper 
Dock is 209 feet in length, and 47 
feet 7 inches in width ; the middle 
dock is 183 feet in length, and 61 feet 10 inches in width ; tho 
Lower Dock is 250 feet in length and 51 feet 10 inches in width ; 
thrown together they make one dock 618 feet in length. Tho two 
other Docks alongside are called the Duncan Docks, and were first 
constructed in 1810. Tho Upper Duncan Dock is 2S6 feet in length 
and G3 feet 10 inches in width ; its original length was 216 feet, but 
it was lengthened 30 feet in 1845, and 40 feet more in 1819. The 
Lower Duncan Dock is 216 feet in length, and 63 feet 10 inches in 
width j these two docks thrown together make one largo dock 532 feet 
in length. Immediately outside tho Docks there is a depth of 17 
feet of water, ao that no ship drawing more than that could enter 
the Docks, and there is a constant tendency to silting up near tho 
eutrmco to the Docks so that dredging is noedful ; but a vessel once 
in the Docka floats in 18 feet of water, and there is ample time to 
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The Docks- 
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(^Pocks woro constructed in 1736 fclicre was a basin formed wiiero 


Loroup” the sides -of a vessel before the water retires. I 



-fche-Tfpper old Bombay Dock now is, but it .was simply a mud basin, 
in and out of which the tide flowed at will. The East India Com* 
pany as early as the year 1673 were obliged to build ships of war 


to defend their trade against the Malabar pirates ; but previously 


to 1735 the principal building station was at Surat, where tho 
Company’s Factories were first established. It is only at Bombay, 
however, that the rise of the tides facilitates tho construction of 
docks with a good depth of water ; and for this reason Bombay was 
soon preferred to Surat. In 1735 part of tho ground was selected 
iu Bombay where the present docks aro now, and for somo years 
there was a thoroughfare through the Dockyard. In 1767, tho size 
of the yard was inoreased, and in 1805 tho Dockyard was still 
furthor enlarged and enclosed, and the thoroughfare through it was 
discontinued. 

These Docks have been in constant use from tho day of their 
completion, and tho Dockyard was for a long period celebrated for 
turning out first-class men-of-war. A number of schooners, 
galleys, ships, and amongst them, in the year 1768, a Governor’s 
yacht, were built here, but none of them of much tonnage. In the 
year* 1800, a 74-gun frigato, the Cornwallis, of 1,363 tons, was built 
for tho-East India Gompany, and afterwards tho Admiralty ordered 
men-of-war for tho King’s Navy to bo constructed in the Bombay 
Dockyard. Several men-of-war have boon built in this Dockyard, 
vessels carrying 86, 74, 38, 36, 18 and 10 guns ; tho last man-of-war 
wa3 tl;o Moanoo, built in 1817, carrying 8t guns and 2,100 tons 
burden. In all, 19 ships of war have been built in Bombay Dock¬ 
yard for the Royal Navy, since tho docks have been constructed. 
Besides these men of.war, a large number of smaller vessels of war 
have been boil; h i . including 29 vessels for the East India Company 
and 17 ships for tho Indian Navy, and besides so vend pilot vessel? and 
cutters and 66 merchant ships, ranging from 250 to 1,700 tons, have 
boon built horo. Front the year 1840 a number of steamers havo 


boon built, coal boats, pilot boats and Echooners. Tho two larges. 
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p/cWin Into years built wero in the year 1854, tlic Assaye anti 
of 1,800 tons each. Since this date, owing chiefly to tho in£ro- 
luon of iron instead of wood for ship-buifdirrg, and the conse¬ 
quent advantage of having large ships built in England, where 
iron is cheap, tho work done in the Dockyard has been confined to 


the construction of water boat3 and pilot boats. Tho last work 
done has been the construction of a number of barges known a3 
the saddle-back barges, which have been employed in making the 
Harbour defences and for reclamation purposes j they are of 
100 tons each, and are belioved to have co3t a very large sum of 
money. 

At the timo when the Docks wero first made in Bombay, in 173G, 
European ship-builders wero not to bo had ; but for some years 
previously, at tho East India Company’s building station at Surat, 
a Parsec foreman, named Lowjoo Nusserwanjee, had been employed, 
who showed remarkable aptitude in the art of ship-building. He 
was brought from Surat to establish the Dockyard in Bombay, and 
for 38 years he acted as Master-builder here, and from that day to 
the present a direct descendant of Lowjoo Nusserwanjco has filled 
that responsible position. The members of this Pursee family, 
who have hold tho appointment of Master-builder in Bombay 
for 140 years, have performed their duti '-out any Euro¬ 
pean superintendence. These Parsce ship-builders,—their 
family name is Wadia or ehip-builder,—made the reputation 
of the Dockyard in its earlier days by taming oat well-built 
ships, constructed chiefly of teakwood, which, as the worm will not 
eat it and as it contains oil enough to prevent the iron damps and 
bolts that bind it from rusting, has more enduring qualities than oak. 
The Lowjoe Family possess many testimonials from British Admi¬ 
rals, including one from Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Hughes in 
1788 to Manockjee Lowjoo, to wdiom also was presented a modui 
fi for services rendered the nation from the Honorable Lhe East 
India Company in 1781), from Admiral Dundaa in 1801, from lloac- 
Admiral Sir Tlios. Trowbridge in 1802, who wrote, tl 1 have pledged 
xxjysclf you will produce ebipB that will oclipso tho s e built in England,” 
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Governor Duncan, and from the Superintendent of Boikl^j 


~yr^np^t in 1805 ; and throughout their career tho Parse© ship-builders 
appear to have always conducted‘themselves in a liighly honourable 
mannor, and to have been most excellent workmen. The present 
Master Builder i3 Mr. Jamsefcjee Dnnjee bhoy, who belongs to the 


Lowjeo family, and has been in the service in the Dockyard since 
April 1st 1S41, and has been Master Build er since 1st March 1S66. 
Alongside tho Docks is the Steam Factory, a building 400 feet in 


length, 48 in width, and 42 feet high, 
which contains all the machinery 


The Steam Factory. 


requisite for making boilers and every portion of tho fittingB of a 
marine steam engine. In the upper £6or the lighter machinery is 
placed : and hero the smaller fittings are made ; in the ground floor 
the heavier machinery and steamengincs are placed. Atthe end of 
the building on tho ground floor is tho foundry, and the building 
ns machines for rolling, planing, punching, drilling, mortising, 
tenoning, slotting, lathes of all descriptions, all driven by two engines 
Ld and 20 horse-power each. There is a small in< 
steam engine on the upper storey which is intended to set in 
motion tho tnachinory on that floor if required from any cause to do so. 
The punching and shearing presses are in an adjoining building. Since 
tho abolition of the Indian Navy the work in tho Factory has been 
reduced in importance and is now oonfined to smaller per¬ 
formances. Notwithstanding, howevor, this reduction eoino valuable 
planing machinery has been sent out ; but this cannot be fbwjd, a? 
the grant of Rs. 10,000 required for the purpose cannot be obtained 
and so the machinery is useless. The Steam Factory is, nevertheless,, 
Tory complete, and presents n very interesting scene with the variety 
of machinery busily at work in a long and imposing building. 

The Bombay D is five or si ger tlm,u the Kidder- 

pore Dockyard at Calcutta. The Dockyard at one time cohered 
600,000 square yards, but for tho now Sailors’ Home, just completed, 
150,000 square yards wero taken away, reducing tho Dockyard to it a 
present dimensions. About forty or fifty slugs are otj au uver?'.;o 
every year repaired in the Dockyard. 
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^0^tdo tho Town Hall, in the garden of the Elphinstone Cirofr^ 
•a^tno Rtatuos of the Marquis Cornwallis and tho Marquis Wellesley ; 
the latter, by Bacon, cost 5,000 guineas. — 

Tho Cnstom House, which adjoins tho Dockyard, is ono of the 


oldest buildings in the Fort. In the 
year 1665, when the Portuguese gave 


The Custom Houso. 


over tho town of Bombay and the fortifications to the English, 
tho present Custom was the barracks for tho Portuguese soldiers. 
After the barracks camo into the possession of the British 
Government tho “ writers,” now called civil servants, were lodged in 
the building, and they wero obliged to-remain within the limits of 
tho building aftor a certain hour every day, for to go outside tho 
Fort was then not considered safe, and to visit the nativo town might 
have boen to fall into the hands of the Seodoes, who were very 
desperate characters in those days, as they also proved themselves 
to bo in the Bombay riots of 1874. Tho present building was not 
used as a Custom Houso till the year 1802. The principal landing 
place for goods, however, was always at this part of tho Foreshore. 
In an old Chart of Bombay Harbour, dated 1778, tho Bunder Wharf 
and Gate aro marked as standing close to the present Cnstom House, 
and Mr. Forbes, in his memoirs,' says that, for wont of means to 
buy either supper or cantllo ho used to sit on the flat roof 
of “ tho Writers* building close to tho Bunder,” when he was 
himself (1770) a young writer, and read Shnkspearc in tho 
moonlight. Tho Town Bunder, as it is now commonly called,, 
is still the wharf at which most of the goods brought to Bombay 
aro landed. Over tho portico at tho principal entraueo is a stone 
on which is cut a coat of arms, under which are the words 
“ Tho Hon. W. Ainslabie jV tlio next word is illegible, but it 
is followed by the fignres 1714 aud perhaps means that that 
port of tho building was construoted in 1711. Mr. Ainslabie was 
Governor of Bombay from 1709 to 1711, and tho arms out on the slono 
are those of the East India Company. It is probable that ihia 
front wing of tho building waa built when Mr. Ainslabie wa* Governor, 
being added on to tlio old Porta juc-:e btructuro. Tlio building ha% 
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yngllmt its ago to recommend it; there are so many stairs, l<|m 


K0}ti0e8 } and twists and turns in its internal construction, that it is 


~vety inconvenient and is ill-adapted to the purposes of a Custom 
House. 


On £he East side of Elphinstone Circle stands the Town Hall. 


The proposal to build a Town Hall in 
Bombay was first made in 1811, when 


The Town Hall. 


Sir James Mackintosh was President of the Literary Society, the 
object in view being to provide a suitable building for public 
meetings and entertainments, and also to make a homo for the 
library and museum of the Literary Society, and for the recep¬ 
tion of statues and public monuments of British art. Attempts 
were made to raise tho money for building the Town Hall by means 
of lotteries, which were established under the sanction and patron, 
age of the Governor of Bombay. But though in 1812 a prize fell to tho 
lot. of the new scheme and a lac of rupees was gained thereby, that mode 
of raisin g tho need fid funds was found insufficient. In 1814 Major 
Hawkins, of the Engineers, was appointed by Government to snperin. 
a nd tho construction of the building j the present site was chosen, and 
an application was made to the Board of Directors of the East India 
Company for the grant of tho ground, which was obtained in the 
year 1817. But a leaso was not granted till 1821, for 50 years at a 
peppercorn rent, the building ultimately becoming the property 
of tho Company. A stone placed in~tho wall under the portico at 
its south oud shows that tho building was designed by Colonel 
Thomas Cowper, was commenced in 1821 and completed in 1833. 
Colonel Cowper belonged to the Engineers, and the building was com¬ 
menced with tho funds in hand and with a Government grant in aid 
of Ra. 10,000. In .Tune 1823, a further lottery was established, which 
produced Rs. 29,000; but the hope was then abandoned of being able 
to complete tho building in that way, and it was accordingly 
made over to Government to be completed at Government 
expense, and to be appropriated as might be deemed fit. In 
1826, the Honourable Court of Directors of the , East India 
Company sanctioned tho completion of tho building on tho 
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d designs of Colonel Cowper, who had died in that £ei 
that the interior was to bo finished in a plainer manner. 
Orders were issued that the rooms On the northern wing of 
the building should be fitted up for the Library and Museum of 
the Literary Society, and that space should be found for the public 
offices in the building, and an expenditure of about three lacs of rupees 
was sanctioned. The Town Hall was not, however, finished till 1833, 
having taken twelve years in construction, and ultimately cost 
five lacs of rupees, and oven then tho original plan9 were greatly cur¬ 
tailed. The building Oxternally is 2G0 feet in length and 100 feet in 
width, and consists of a basement, and an upper storoy. Tho basement 
now contains the offices of the Administrator General at the north end, 
and the office of tho Beuch of Justices of Bombay at tho south end ; 
and the upper storey contains tho Library and Reading Room of tho 
Bombay branch of tho Royal Asiatic Society of Groat Britain and 
Ireland, tho name that was given to tho Bombay Literary Society, 
which was established in 1804, after it became incorporated with 
tho Asiatic Society. Tho Bombay Geographical Society has now 
beoy incorporated with the Asiatic. Tho Library, which is very 
rich in good works of reference, is 
open to members admitted by ballot, 
on payment of an annual subscription of Rs. 75. The Musoum has 
been removed to the Victoria Musoum, Byculla, in tho Victoria 
Gardens. Tho large room in tho centre of tho building is used for 
public meetings, concerts, &c. It contains a very haudsome organ 
which was presented by Sir A. D. Sassoon to the Town of Bombay 
in tho year 1872. Tho entiro cost of this fine organ was about 
£3,000. Tho organ bears tho following inscription :— 


The A8iatio Society's Library. 


THIS OBGAJT, 

BUILT nr MY3SBS. BISHOP AND STABS, LOXDOW, 

WAS TUB GIFT 09 

THB HONOBABL1I SIB ALDEBT D AVTD SA5BOOW, KT., G. 8. L, 

UEMUEB OP TUB LEOI.SLATIVK GC1CXC1L OP BOMBAY, 

TO TUB IOW!f HALL, BOMBAY, 

AS A. IQUtOBIAJ. 0B TUB VISIT OP nr? BOYAL HIGHJfBM TUB DCBB OP BDliTflUlQU 

SLJUiCll lb'70. XUBCIED 1872. 
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yaBO/of /he rooms at the south end’ of tlio Town Hall, called 
kwJiW/Room, was, till the completion of tho now Secretariat on 
fe-Esplanade, used for the meetings of the Bombay Legislative 



Council, and the Governor of Bombay held his Levees there. 
At the north end of tho largo room is placed tho statue, by 
Chantrey, of Mountstuart Elphinstone, who was Governor of 
Bombay from 1819 to 1827 and who, besides being tho Commis¬ 
sioner appointed to settle tho affairs of the Deccan after tho 
defeat of Bajce Rao and tho taking of Poona, established the 


oxiating system of education in Bombay and loft a name the best 


known and honored in this Presidency. In the south vestibule 
stands the statue of Sir Charles Forbes, by Chantrey, placed there in 
IS 11. In the north vestibule there are six statues which, taken, in 
chronological order, are as follows : — 

Mr. Stephen Babington, late Judge of the Sudder Dcwaneo Adawlnt 

of Bombay . . 1822 

Sir J. Malcolm, by Chantrey, Governor of Bombay . 1827-1830 

Mr. 0. Norris, late Chief Secretary to Government .1812 

John Lord Elphinatono, Governor of Bombay . 1853-1860 

Sir Jumectjee Jejeebhoy, a wealthy merchant of Bombay and great 

public benefactor .1857 

On tho ground floor of tho northern vestibulo is the statue of tho Hon. 

Jugonnatli Smdfcrsctfc .. 1861 

Sir Biirtle Frere, Governor of Bombay . 1852-1S57 

Bombay Castle is, with the exception of Fort George, all that 


now remains of tho fortifications which 
at one time entiroly enclosed what is 


The Castle. 


now known aa the Fort. It is situate between tho Custom 
House and tlio Mint, the outer walls facing the barboui still 
remain, and they run a little way beyond on either side ; 
but tho most prominent object in rtho old building is tho Hag 
utaff, on which the Union Jack flies daily from sunrise to sunset, 
and at the yard arms of which flugs as Bignals of the 
approach of steamers and ships entering tho harbour aro sub- 
peiuled when tho occasion requires. There is also a olook tower, 
and a time signal bull which is in oloctricul conuoctibn with tho 
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bs^iwitory ai Colaba, and falls at ono o’clock p.m. ovcry day 
'^/embraced wiiliin tbc walls measures* about 300 feet on 
Stddf Between the Castle and the Custom House,.at thVback of the 
Town Hall, there is an arsenal for guns, shot, * and other artillery 
stores. A portion of the present Castlo is probably the .original 
Portuguese building adjoining which were the barracks, which now 
form a part of the Custom House. Tho Bombay Government adopts 
the fiction of dating many public papers from Bombay Castle ; but 
no public business is now conducted there, but in the new Secretariat 
building on the Esplanade. 

Next to the Castlo is the Mint, which is a fine building originally in 
the form of a hollow square, fronting 
Tho Mint- nearly west. The length of tho build* 

ing before the alterations in 1861 was from north to. south and from 
bast to west 300 feet, with a quadrangle within 116 feet north %xud 


south’and 121 cast and west, having a tank in front. Tho first stono 
was laid on 1st January 1825, and the whole of the machinery 
was in working order in December 1827. The architect was Major 
Hawkins, of tho Engincors, who also completed the Town Hall after 
the cL architect, of that building, Colonel Thomas Cowpor. 

Coining woe not oommoncod till October 1S30. The machinery was 
for many years worked by three steam engines, of 40,21, and 
10 horso-powor respectively, and could throw off 150,000 pieces 
of coin daily. In 1861 new buildings containiug a duplicato sot 
pf machinery were finished, and a large additional melting room 
has boon since added. Tho coining power of the Bombay Mint is 
now about double that of tho Royal Mint in London, and on 
occasion seven hundred thousand pieces wore coined in twenty, 
four hours. The average yearly coinago is about thirty million 
.Rupee pieces besides small silver atad copper coins. 

St.Thomas’8 Church, now the Cathedral, was opened for Divine 


service on Christmas Day, 1718; mow 
Thu Cathedral- than a century and a half ago. For 


many years prior to that date, a room situated in tho Castle 
served as a chapel for tho few English residents. So early, however, 
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ar 16G5, the Court of Directors had suggested the ercc 1 
or ^SpRable edifice, not only for tho uso of the English, but of con- 
i to the Cliristian faith from among the heathen. Sir George 
Oxenden, President of tho local Council, eagerly took tho hint, and, 
mainly through his influence, Rs. 50,000, and upwards, were collected 
for a church to contain a thousand people. The structure, was com¬ 
menced on the same site as the present Church, but was abandoned 
when tho walls were raised fire yards. Hamilton alleges that Sir 
John Child, who succeeded to the Presidentship in 1GS0, appropriated 
the balance of the funds to his own uso. Tho project was revived 
in 1714, by tbo'Rev. Richard Cobbo, who was appointed Chaplain at 
Bombay. His efforts were most cordially supported by the Governor, 
tho Hon’ble W. Aislabie, and the small English community. Upwards 
of Rs. 40,000 wore collected by Mr. Cobbe for the work, the East 
India Company subscribing 10,000 Rupees. Accordingly on the 18th 
November 1715, the first stono of tho present Church was 
laid on tho 6ite of the ruins of the former, by the Deputy Governor, 
Stephen Strutt, Esq. The Church was threo years building, and, 
as already stated, was opened on Christmas Day, 1718. Mr. Cobbo, 
in tho interesting book published by him, some fifty ycai’s later, 
gives a graphic account of tho ceremonial observed on the occasion. 
Tho Governor also gave a splendid entertainment on the same day 
to “ the whole town” in honor of tho event. A royal salute was fired 
from the Fort, and answered by tho shipping. And, as an illustration 
of tho “ manners of tho ago,” it may bo mentioned that, in order td 
keep the fabric in repair, a duty of one-half per cent, was levied on 
all goods imported into the island. In 1814, Bombay was made an 
Archdeaconry of the see of Calcutta, the first Archdeaoou boing tho 
Rev. G. Barnes. Tho Church built by Mr. Cobbo was, a century later, 
consecrated by Bishop Middleton, the first bishop of Calcutta, on 
the 7th of Juno 1810, in honor of St. Thomas, “ the Apostle who 
first brought the G< - pel to India.” In 1835, Bombay was raised to 
tho dignity of a bishopric, under tho rule of the Rt. Rev. Thomas 
Carr, who was in lulled on the 21st February 1838. St. Thomus'd 
Church was, at tho came time, “ gazoltod” as tho Cathedral of tho 



* Tho old belfry wan, in tho last mentioned year, displac^ 
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present tower, at an outlay of Rs. 1G,000. The clock cost 
guineas which were raised by subscription. In 1S65,. other 


additions and alterations were commenced with the view of still 
further adapting tho CliqrGh to f< tho special ministry of the episcopal 


office,” and the requirements^ “ choral worship, the characteristic 
nse of ah English CathodpaLchurch.” The portions completed aro 
the nOw chancel, and the organ chamber in. which stands the magni¬ 
ficent instrument built, by Bishop and Stan*, e:vpressly for tho 
Cathedral at a cost of Rs. 15,000. Amongst those whose remains aro 
buried In tho church are tlioHou’ble Jonathan Duncan ; Lady West# 
wifo-of Sir Edward West, Chief Justico ; Admiral Sir Frederick Mait¬ 
land, to whom tho first Napoleon surrendered his sword after his 
flight from Waterloo ; Sir W. Syers, tho first Recorder of Bombay ; 
Sir Robert Oliver, the first Commander-ih-Ckief of the Indian Navy; 
Sir C.\Harct)urt Chambers, Sir James Dewar, and Sir David Pollock, 
Judges of tho Supromo Court of Bombay; Admiral. Inglefiold, and 
General Kinn^rsley. Tho monuments of greatest interest are those 
erected to tho memory of tho Hon’ble Jonathan Duncan, Governor 
oi Bombay from 1795 to 1811 ; Captain Hardingo, R. N., a younger 
brother of Lord Iliwdinge, who fell in tho victorious naval engage¬ 
ment off tho coast of Coylon botwocn tho St. Fierouzo and tho 
PieduumtaDo, a French Frigate; Stephen Babiugton, C. S., tho 
reviser of tho Judicial Code, whoso Btatue, howover, has been 
removed to tho Town Hall ; and Bishop Carr, whose effigy in 
marble, in full episcopal robe3, reposes in tho southern transept. 
Tho fountain in front of the Cathedral was the gift of Sir Cowasjoo 
Jehaugier, and cost Rs. 7,000. 

Among other institutions which tho visitor will do well, if ho has 
time, to take a look at before leaving tho Fort, aro tho following : — 

Ihis institution, located in Hornby Row, was founded by the first 



J apart Rs. 3,000,000 for tho education of 


poor Parsec children, and tho relief of tho poor of his community. 
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^ fti* e both a Boys* and Girls’ Department in the Central Ink 
P^besides branch schools in the Native Town and in the Mofussil. 
bo central school for boys was opened in 1819, and that for girls in 
1850. The Government of India are the Trustees, and pay interest 
at the rate* of 6 percent, on the sum of three lakhs. The executive 
administration is conducted by a committee of twelve members. The 
European Principals since 1850 have been Professor Lott, Pro¬ 
fessor Green, Dr. A. G. Fraser, and Mr. Burgess. The foundation 
stone of tho present buildings was laid by H. E. Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald, on tho 21st February, 1871. 

This most interesting School for native girls, at present situated 
in Hornby Eow in the Fort, owes 
its existence to tho influence and 
exertions of Mr. Manockjee Curset* 
jeo, late a judge of tho Small Cause .Court at Bombay. It 
was opened in tho year 1863, and named in honour 
of the marriage of tho Prince of Wales with the Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark. The Echool has had considerable 
success, in spite of many disadvantages, among which may be 
mentioned insufficient accommodation. A circumstance in which the 


Alexandra Native Girls’ Eng¬ 
lish Institution. 


Alexandra Institution (besides being the first to enter tho 
field) surpasses every other of the kind in India, is the age 
up to which some of the pupils coutinuo their studios 
within its walls, a few remaining even to the age of twenty- 
ihreo or twenty-four. There were at the beginning of the 
present year 71 pnpils under instruction, mostly Parsees, but 
also a few Hindoos. They receive an English education, 
and are also taught music, drawing and needlework. At the ond of 
1872, the Female Normal School at Bombay was amalgamated with 
the Institution, and, wbilo tho amalgamation lasted, Government 
made the latter an annual grant of Us. 3,120. The arrangement has 
recently terminated, and the Institution is agnin dependent on the 
support of private individuals, as the interest accruing from its 
funded capital of Bs. 36,t)00 is, without such aid, quite inadequate 
. to moot the ordinary expenditure. The Lady Superintendent i *5 
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mnot, to whom tho satisfactory progress of tlie school, 
•ularicy with our more enlightened Native fellow.citizens, are 
itnly due. — 

The Scottish Education Society has a school for Europeans and 
Eurasians in the Fort, opened on 


Scottish Schools. 


the 15th April 1S67, and now called 


the John Connon High School, after the late Senior magistrate of 
Bombay, and another at Byculla, near the Bailway Bridge, com¬ 
menced in September 1869. Both sexes, and boarders as well as 
day-scholars, are admitted. Although not charitable institutions, 
tho schools are not self-supporting, and the deficiency of income 
has to be met by public contributions. The schools aim at. imparting 
a training “ similar to that in the best parish schools in Scotland.’* 
They are high schools— i. o., schools in which tho medium of instruc¬ 
tion is Euglisli and which are intended to prepare boys for colleges 
affiliated to tho University. 


THE RECLAMATIONS ON THE HARBOUR FORESHORE. 

Proceeding beyond tho Mint, you lcavo on the left the Town 

Tho Central Press. Barracks, the site for which was 

bought by the Government from Mr. 
Hornby’s agents in 1803 for Rs. 20,000. No troops are lodged here 
now, and tbn building, after being put to various uses, has at lust 
been assigned to tho Central Press, the Government Printin'* Estab¬ 
lishment. On the Harbour side of the Town Barracks two now roads 
have been opened up. One, tho Eastern Boidevard, runs towards 
the Bazaar Gato, where it joins Bazaar Gate Street and Hornby Row, 
add is continued, past the European General Hospital-now occupy! 
ing temporarily a barrack in Fort George—and tho temporary termi- 
nus of the G. I. P. Railway at Boree Bunder, along tho Esplanade 
Market Road to tho Native Town. Tho second road, Frero Road, 
branches off from the Eastern Boulevard, and forms a splendid i,< w 
thoroughfare intersecting the Mody Bay and Blphiustone Reclama¬ 
tions. This road has been completed nearly as far as Miuagon, and 
when finished will bo the nearest and pleasantest route from thy 
15 
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4,6 the north-eastern suburbs of the city. We must no^ 
^pcount of the two Reclamations over which it passes, 
tody Bay Reclamation extending from Carnac Bridge to the 

JTody Bay Eeclamation. Mint was bo S un the Governme nt 
on its own account about fifteen years 

ago, to obtain a good site for tho Commissariat stores and offices,, 
but was never used for that purpose. It has sinco been often 
strongly recommended as the bost site for Docks, and it might have 
been turned to good account in this way if the Government had not, 
for reasons unknown, chosen to buy the less eligiblo adjoining site for 
two millions sterling. It is pierced through the centre by the Frere 
Read, 80 feet wide, which divides it into two nearly equal portions ; 
the one noxt the Harbour is vested in tho Port Trustees ; that 
towards tho west still belongs to the Imperial Government. The 
area reclaimed amounts to eighty-four acres ancF cost about thirty 
lakhs. No other roads have been made, but tho drainage has been 
partially completed. A large portion is under bunder level and 
would require filliug up for two or three feet before being utilized 
for building purposes ; and it is intended, wo believe, to use the 
earth excavated on tho Elphinstone property while the Dock is 
under construction, for the purpose of extending the reclamation 
of Mody Bay. There is no placo along the whole foreshore more 
convenient for traffic than Mody Buy but, although large sums 
of money have been spent upon it, no serious attempt ha3 been 
made to provido a proper landing place for passengers and goods. 
Yet oven in its present rough state it is made much use of. 

Tho Eiphinetone Estate fills up a long reach of foreshore between 
the Native town and Mazagon, and is 
about one mile long and halfd mile 
wide. Before it was begun the whole expanse of mud was exposed at 
tho ebb of the tide, giving out unwholesome odours, which wore very 
deleterious to .the health ol the boatmen whoso boats lay in the mud, 
ai d also to those who lived within reach of these exhalations. In 
those days cholera was never absent amongst tho sailors, while at 
the present time it is almost unknown 


Elyiiinstono Estate. 
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Elphinstono Company commenced operations in 1858 
^ ling about twenty-two acres of sea ground aud building godowna 
r merchandise, also a Cotton Press (which did nob succeed and was 
therefore detached from the Company’s direct fortunes). Afterwards 
the scheme was expanded 1 , and in April 1862 the large scheme was 
taken in band. It was completed as at present in 1871. During that 
time over seven million cubic yards of material were deposited, a Land 
and Dock Estato was laid out,- containing for tho Land Estate over 100 
acres of building plots, nine miles of roads from forty to eighty feet 
wide, and ten miles of drains ; and for tho Dock Estato about seventy- 
0110 acres of wharf and sites for sheds and godowns, ten acres of 
metalled wharf, about six acres of sheds, over two miles of permanent 
wharf walling forming two basins and one bunder at which there is 
six feet water at extreme low water spring tides, and about one and a 
half mile of temporary walling. The permanent walls are all 
founded sufficiently deep to allow of a depth of five to six feet at 
low water spring tides being dredged up to them. 

Sites have been left for Docks to tho extent of nearly 40 acres. 

The Prince's Dock. The Frinco ’ 3 Doot « >'» ex. 

pected, will shortly be commenced on 

the nito of tho present Elphiiistono Basin,, will bo thirty acres iu 
extent, and have two 60 feet entrances with about thirteen feet or* 
the sills at low water extreme spring tides. Tho whole area operated 
upon by the Elpliinstoue Company was 3S6 acros, made up as 
follows ;— 

Land Reclaimed. 276 acres, 

Basins „ 65 

Old Bunders absorbed . 45 

Out of this the Government got free eighty-six acres of land, and nbo 
nearly a mile of permanent walling forming two basins, thus leaving 
T 68 ,“ f waier area the valne of the concession for tho 
i\.at of the foreshore. This land was made over to the CL I. P. Kail 
way for a goods station, and cost the Elphiiistono Company about 
Fixty-five lakhs. 1 ‘ 

Theronre several press companies on the land, and a largo quantity 
of hay, ehunam, and firewood is stored on the properly. It is also thcr 
o£ the grain trade, and the traders have lately been provided 
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,jhed 3 over two acres in area for storing that cfl 
, The extensive godowns on the Estate are usually fil 
jk^dB, &c., which ore here garbled and put into bags for exportation. 
About one and half million tons of goods, imports and exports, 
were passed over the bunder last year. The Elphinstono Estate is 
approached by three bridges over the G. I. P. Railway, two 50 feet 
wide and one CO feet; also by the Frere Road loading through Mody 
Bay Estate 80 foot wide. The whole cost of the Elphinstono Estate 
to date amounts to rather under two millions sterling. 

THE NATIVE TOWN. 


Between the Elphinstone Estate and Sheikh Abdool Rehmon 
Street, a street which is the prolonga- 
Tho Native Town. £j on 0 £ the Esplanade Market Road 

northwards to the junction of the Kalbadavee and Paiell Roads at 
Fvdhonee Tank, lies the busiest district of tho native town. This is 
the site of the Dungereo town marked in old maps ; and at tho 
beginning of this century a great impetus was given to its growth 
by tho removal of the old Mandvee Custom House to Musjid Bun r 
der (1803). Land could the# be occupied at a very low ground 
rent, and within ten years from tho date of tho change just noted 
capital had been invested in land so largoly as to cause “ an increase 
of substantial buildings, extending very nearly to three miles from 
tho Fort.” The principal part of the wholesale and retail trado 
in articles of daily consumption among tho natives - as grain, ghee, 
oil, sugarcane, spices, &c.~is conducted here; and, this being 
also a Mahommedan quarter of tho 
Tho Mahommedan Quarter. tho gtrc0t3 aro fu]1 of 8 h 0 pa 

kept by Boras for the rotail sale of furniture, clothing, cutlery, 
glass, crockery, &c. The narrow cross streets leading down to tho 
Elphinstono wharves aro often so crowded with traffic as to be 
almost impassable ; and Sheikh Abdool Rehmo.u street has had its 
difficulties of ordinary locomotion increased by tho tramway, which 
is carried along it, though there is in eorno places barely 
room for two veil idea to pass one another. A good many Parties 
kayo houses in this street, which was tho scene pf tho riot of 1874, 
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'&J Mussulman mob wrecked the Parsed firo-temple ai 
bouse and several dwelling-houses. 'The Mahomruedan 
quarter extends right along tho’ Parell Road, and on both sides of 
it, as far as Byculla. Besides the pretty mosque in the Parell 
Rand, already noticed, there is a principal inosquo—tho 
Jumma Musjid—in Sheikh Momon Street, the street leading 
dawn from the Arthur Crawford Markets to Mombadaveo 
Tank. In this street are the cloth-market and the shops of tho 
dealers in piece-goods, and, beyond 
the mosque, the population changes 
its character, boing composed chiefly of Marwareos and 
Banians. The handsomer style of tho 
bouses shows the greater wealth of 
tho inhabitants ; and the triangular 
section of the native town enclosed between the Esplanade 
Cross Road, Kalbadavee Road, and Sheikh Memon Street, may 
be said to contain the greater part 
of tho accumulated riches oi Bombay. 
It is hero that tho Dowalco, tho merchants* “ feast of lanterns” at 
tho opening of a now business year after tho rainy Bcason, is most 
brilliantly celebrated. The pillars and quaint overhanging verandahs 
of the lofty houses near tho Mombadaveo Tank deserve attention as 
fine specimens of the wood carving for which the Hindoos are famous. 
Tho older bouses, howover, are the best. Somo of tho latest efforts in 
this line—notably, in the house built originally for tho branch of tho 
old Bombay Bank, which lies on tho right, as you return from Momba- 
davoo Tank down the Kalbadavee Road to tho Esplamido-laro nuy. 
thing but beautiful. Nor is thore much to admire in tho new tcmplo 
cn the opposite side of the way, whoso staring white front is stuck 
all over with little black and red images of gods, mon, and monkeys. 
There are several fine residences of Hindoo merchants in Kalbadavee 
road, standing in courtyards back from tho street. Many largo 
shops, in which the goods aro displayed in tbo English fashion, 
have been opened in this road of late years—especially Jannetjeo 
KowTojoo'a, the cabinet-maker—nnd from tho almost invariable us# 



Tbo Cloth-market. 


Tho ManvaTC© and Banian 
Bazaar. 


Kalbadavee B-oad> 
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.^Jkfopean shops in Ealbadavoe 
road. 


Robert Money Institution. 


igjisn signboards, all of which have been put up during tin 

ten years, it is evident that European 
trade has overflowed tho b'rnits of the 
Fort, and is gradually thrusting itself 
into the Native Town by this, the main thoroughfare between the 
Esplanade and Byeulla. At the comer of tho Kalbadavee Road, 
facing the Esplanade, stands the Robert Money Institution. This 
School, which occupies such a prominent site, was designed by tho 
friends of the late Robert Cotton Money 
of the Civil Service, a warm advocate of 
the education of the Natives on Christian principles, to perpetuate his 
memory. In conformity with his views, the Institution was placed 
under the control of the Church Missionary Society. Itg first 
Superintendent was the Rev. G. Valentine, who arrived in the country 
in 1838. Soon afterwards, a coadjutor was sent out in the Rev. 
J. S. S. Robertson. In 1813, the latter returned temporarily to 
England, and in the following year Mr. Valentino died of cholera. 
The present buildings were inaugurated March Ilth, 1858, at which 
date the Institution was under the joint management of the Rev. 
Messrs. Robertson and Frost. The Institution has five Farish 
tcholarships of the value of Rs. 5 monthly, and two Townsend 
scholarships of tho monthly value of Rs. 4, which aro conferred on 
deserving native students. It has an attendance of 250 pupils. 
The present Principal is the Rev. T. Carss. 

From the Money School, another great road, leading to Girgaum 
and Breach Candy, and, before the construction of the Queen’s 
Road on the Back Bay foreshore, tho only road to Malabar Hill, 
passes through the ParBeo and Mahratta quarters of tho native 
town. The Parsoes live, for the most part, in immense houses in 

DhoMe Talao- Dhobio Talao, which are like regnlar 

rabbit warrens, so many families 
live together in each houso. It was in Dhobie Talao that a serious 
•in u. . /■ ti i a oha affray occurred during the riots of 

C 10 o* a jruaj T> 1874. The Mussulman burying-ground 

lies betwcon the Raioce houses and the Queen’s Road \ and, as the 
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:e-temple Is in the Girgaum Road, the Parsees took all 


approach of a numorous funeral procession from the eastern 
part of the town. Stones were thrown at the -Mussulmans, who 
retaliated in kind, and there ensued much fighting with sticks and 
some blood-letting before order could bo restored. There would, 
howovei v , have been no disturbance at all if the Government had taken 
proper precautions to keep the peace. Unfortunately, Sir Thilip 
Wodchouso left the people to protect themselves j forgetting that, 
if the people of India could protect themselves from violence and 
rapine, they would not want the English to rule them. This affray 
suggests •a political reason in addition to the obvious sanitary 
reasons for removing the Mussulman burying-ground from the 
The Mussulman Burying- windward side of the densely popu- 
.g r ound and Hindoo Burning- lated native town to some remote 
grotmd on Back Bay. epot. Tho Hindoo buming-gronnd, 

too, alongsido it, is a nuisance to tlio native town and the Marine 
Lines, across which its fumes are blown by tho wind, though, being 
•concealed behind a high wall, it is not offensive in any way to 
passers by on the Queen’s Road to windward of it Tho English ceme¬ 
tery, to the north of the Mussulman cemetery, was closed some 
years ago; and no Christian burials now take place anywhere but at 
Sowree, a distance of five miles from tho Fori. It would, however, be 
ti serious matter to compel the Mahommedans, who are obliged by 
their religion to walk barefoot, carrying the corpBQ, to a funeral, to 
take their dead miles away from the native town for burial and a 


similar difficulty exists in the case of the Hindoos. It requires 
delicate as well as bold management to settle such difficulties ; and 
the present state of things will probably not be altered for manv a 
long day. 

TLe English eemetery at Sonapore, just referred to, was first opened 




Sonapore Cemetery, Queen'* 


where according to a defunct local 


magazine, wore laid the earlier Governors, Deputy Governc r*, Council- 
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Apollo Gate—not far from the site of the unfinished Sai 
The older cemetery, which, although at one time containing 
large tombs and monuments, has since entirely disappeared, was con¬ 
sidered by the military authorities to: interfere with the defences 
of the island, and was, in the year 1763 r elbsed and, the tombs 
and monuments which, it was feared, might afford cover to 
an advancing army, destroyed. Exactly one hundred years later, 
in 1863, a Bill was introduced into the Legislative Council of 
Bombay to empower tho Government to close all burial-grounds 
within the precincts of the town, »3 prejudicial to the public 
health. Of these, tho English cemetery at Sonapore was the prin¬ 
cipal. During the century that had elapsed since it was first 
opened, it was calculated that 19,333 bodies had been interred in 
it, and for want of room old graves were constantly being re-filled. 
It was not, however, till 18G7, that Sonapore cemetery was 
closed, and that at Sewree, on tho sito of the old Botanical 
ns, opened.—Bishop Harding’s last official act as Diocesan 
being to consecrate the latter on tlie 2Gth March of that year. 
After many years of neglect, Sonapore cemetery is being placed in 
a condition more creditable to trar care for the departed, and our 
Christian belief of resurrection. The unsightly wall along tho 
Queen’s Itoad has been displaced by a handsome iron-railing, and 
other improvements are promised. For these worlffl the 
community owe a debt of gratitude to tho present Municipal 
Commissioner, by whoso department they aro being carried out. 

Holy Trinity Church is situated in tho Dhobio Talao district, 1 
down New Sonapore Lane. Trinity 
Chapol, since raised to the status of a 
district Church, was the gift to this 
city of a lato acting Governor, tho Hon’ble James Forisb. who 
contributed the entire cost, Ks. 13,000. It was opened for Divine 
service in 1840, and o-usocratcd in 1842, by tho lit. Bev. Daniel 
Wilson. Tho lir*t minister was tho late Bev. George Candy, who 
wa; ordained by 1 i -hop Carr, on Trinity Sunday, 1838, as a 
Missionary to “ the Indo-BriUsh and other neglected portions of our 


Holy Trinity Church, Sona¬ 
pore. 






The Mahratta Quarter. 
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hristians ’ at the Presidency. Mr. Candy was at first 
by the Society for the Propagation- of the Gospel in Foreign 
parts, who, however* in 18o0,-withdrew their aid to bis special mission. 
In 1860 they so far resumed their connection with the Sonapore 
mission as to become responsible for a portion of the minister’s 
salary. The church was originally a chapel-of-ease to the Cathedral; 
but it has in recent years been made independent of the latter, 
baptisms and marriages now being solemnized- in the Church, 
and the Minister being made a Surrogate. It has sittings for 230. 
The schools of the Indo-British Institution, founded in 183S, aro 
attached. 

The Mahratta quarter may bo said to- begin with the cocoanut 
plantations, about three-quarters of a 
mile from the Money School, and to 
extond through Girgaum and Chowpatty to the base of Jlala-- 
bar Hill, and on the Eastern side of the Girgaum Road up to 
the Duncan Road, which runs from opposite the* Mombadaveo Tank 
to Bycnlla. Their houses are, as a rule, small ami unpretentious. 
The goneral appearance of the Girgaum Road, howover, is, like that 
of the Ivalbadavie Road, undergoing a change. Many new shops 
are opened every year, and several largo coach-building establish¬ 
ments carry on a thriving business in this road. 

The plantations of cocoanut-trces are very valuablo, not so much 
on account of the fruit, but for the 
fermented juice, called toddy, which 
forms an intoxicating liquor in great 
demand amongst the natives. A Judge of the High Court at Bombay 
has lately decided that Toddy is not a spirit, and therefore not 
liable to taxation, as it is not distilled but fermented. The Khun, 
darees, or toddy-drawers, live in little huts scattered about the 
plantations. They climb the tall trees with the aid of notches cut 
in the bark, and, on reaching the tufted crown of foliage, tie up 
the embryo bud, from which tho blossoms and nuts would 
Bpring, to prevent its expansion, nnd then, making a sumII incision at 
the end, let tho juice ooze out in gentle drops’’ into lar^o loi.ithoni 


Tho Cocoanut 
turns- Toddy- 


Tree Plants. 
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l aro fastened over tlie incision and loft to bang all ni 
^on^^tree. When fresh, the liquor is pleasant to taste—Forbes 
calls it “ the palm-wine of the poets”—but as a fermented liquor it 
has no recommendation beyond that of being very strong. 

To complete the survey of this part of the native town, the visitor 
should leave the Girgauin Road at the Catholic Chapel, opposite the 
Churnoy Road, and proceed, by way of Girgauin Back Road, and 
Cowasjee Patell Tank Road, through Bhoolesliwur, to Mombadavee 
Tank, the central point of the whole native town. He will pass on 
the road, first, the Free General 
Free General Assembly s Assembly's Institution. This Insti- 
Institution. tution was removed to the present 

buildings at Klietwaddy in April 1855. It grew out of an English 
School for Native youths, established by the Rev. Dr. Wilson in 
1832, and was originally dependent on local contributions. It was 
afterwards in 1835 recognized by the Church of Scotland. Since 
1813, it has been maintained by the Free Church of Scotland. 
It has a college division affiliated since 1861 to the Locai University. 
Il has several endowed scholarships. 

Some distance further on is the Roman Catholic Cathedral of 
Nostra Senora de Esperanza, built here after the old Cathedral— 


<SL 


the site of which is still marked by a cross on the Esplanade near 
the Marine Lines, to which the Portuguese come to pray on all great 
festivals of the Church-was pulled down on tho enlargement of the 
Esplanade in 1805. 

Near tho Cathedral is the Banian hospital for stray sickly, or 
diseased animalB, called the Pinjrapolo. 

Pinjrapole. Till i a tely it might have been said 


that nobody who had not a strong stomach should go into this 
horrible place. Tho animals were fed well enough, but no care was 
takcu to kocp them clean or restore them to health. Those that 
were well on going in soon became afllicted with one disease or 
another, so that it would have been a mercy if the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals could have interfered and had tho 
whole collection shot, instead of leaving the wretched animals to 
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jef£v 16 hopeless misery. Some attempts have lately been mi 

to regulato the place a little better, and a veterinary 
surgeon has been engaged to look after the sick animals. 

The whole of the native town, from the top of the Copper Bazaar, 
which fronts the Mombadaveo Tank, 
Temples. ^ Girgaum, abounds with Jain and 

Hindoo temples; and, to j udgo by appearances, the Hindoo 
religion was never more popular than it is now. A remarkably 
handsomo now temple has just been built at great- expense 
near the Cowasjee Patell Tank by the leading men of that 
Beet of Vishnavas, the Epicurean Bhattias, whom Sir Bartle 
Prero has lately taken special pains to denounce in Macmillan’s 
Magazine. It is very difficult to get admission into any of the 
temples or mosques in Bombay, though in the interior of India free 
access to all but the holiest shrines is never denied to Europeans. 

THE NORTHERN SUBURBS OF BOMBAY. 

Grant Road is the northern limit of the native town proper ; 

boyoud this road, in Tardeo, Byculla, 
Mazagon, and Parol 1, tho European 
element of the population is again prominent. To reach Byculla, 
where are two or three kirgo Hotels, the Byculla Club and Race 
Course, and tho principal passenger stations of the G. I. P. and 
B. B. and C. I. Railways, the visitor should take the route of 
tho Esplanade Road, Kalbadavoe, and the Paroll Road, though 
he may also drive along tho Queen’s Road or the Girgauni Road, 
and then cross the Flats by the now road opened out from 
the foot of tho Gowalla Tank Road. On the Parell Road, he 
will pass, besides the new buildings already described, iho 
Grant Medical College at the comer of tho Baboola Tank Road. 
Grant College was established in tho year 1845, as a 
tribute to tho memory of the lato 
ran e ica o ege- Sir Robert Grant, Governor of Bombay. 
Its object is <f to impart, through a soicn title system, tho 
benefit of medical instruction to the Natives of Western India,” 
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j l the cost of the building was defrayed by the friends < 
^^?ant, and the remainder by Government. The funds for the 
Du^^ort of the college are contributed by Government. There is in 
connection with the College a subsidiary school for the instruction of 
young men in medical seience through the Marathi and Gujerath- 
languages. Clinical and practical instruction is imparted in the 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Hospital which contains 350 bods, and has 
attached an Obstetric Institution, an Eye Infirmary, and an Asylum 
for Incurables. A list of the endowments, aggregating Rs. 1,16,800 
is published in the Bombay University Calendar. The college was, 
affiliated to the University in 1860. 


The history of Byculla Church is interwoven with that of 
the Education Society’s Schools, in 
Christ Church, Byculla- cloao proximity to wJlioh it h 8 s been 

erected. Until the year 1825, a " Charity School” for Protestant 
children, which was started nndcr the auspices of the Rev. R. Cobbc 
in 1718-19, existed in the Fort, in connection with St. Thomas’s 
Church. In 1825, the School was by order of Government removed 
to rhe present buildings at Byculla, which were constructed at a cost 
of Its. 1,71,238. In 1831, measures were commenced ttf build a 
church in the locality, and Government made a grant of Rs. 10,000 
towards the erection, on the understanding that the children of thcr 
schools wore, in return, to bo provided with sittings free of charge. 
The Church was designed and built by a Portuguese architect, 
named August o, Tlio foundation rftoue was laid by Lord Clare, who 
further evinced his interest in the work by making a grant of tho 
iron pillars in the interior, which had been originally intended for 
the Town Hall. The Church, which has sittings for 500 persons, 
way consecrated in 1835 by the lit. Rev. Daniel Wilson, Bishop of 
Calcutta. In 1870, tho stained-glass window at the East end waa 
added, in memory of the late Mr. Spencer Compton. Memorial 
brasses, containing the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten 
Commandments, have aUo been placed in the chancel by a member 
ol the congregation as a tribute to his deceased wife. 
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have given tlie origin of thoso Schools in our account 
Church. They are supported by i 

, ^ ucation Society s Schools, f ar y contributions, a fixed annual grant 
^ CU a * of Rs. 5,280 from Government, fees, and 

the profits on a printing press which 1ms been worked by tho Society 
with great success since 1848. Tho children (of both sexes) belong 
to two different classes : one, orphans who aro entirely supported by 
the funds of the Society ; and the other, orphans belonging to tho 
military, tho cost of whoso support is defrayed by Government. 
At tho end of 1874, there were 270 boarders in both schools, and only 


18 day-scholars. The endowments connected with tho schools 
amount in tho aggregate to Its. 30,000, the interest of which is appliod 
to the mainteuaucG of p upil r teachers and children. 


Continuing on his way over the Byculla Railway Bridge, past the 
Gardens, tho visitor reaches Parcll, 
^ aro ^‘ once tho favourito site for tho country 

houses of European merchants. These houses ajre largo, substantially 
built, and cool, and aro in all respects better suited to tho climato 
than tho new stylo of bungalows on Malabar JJill. The freehold 
of tho village of Parcll wqb granted to the Wadia family sixty years 
ago, in recognition of their ecrv ices ub ship-builders during rlic 
French war j and tho head of the Wadia family, Mr. Ardaseer 
Hormusjoo Wadia, still has his residence at Lowjee Castle, on the road 
leading from the main road up to Government House. 


/it tho date of Fryer’s visit to Bombay, about two hundred years 
_ „ ago, a church and convent belong- 

Government onse, are to the Jesuits stood on the sito 

of the present Government Houso at Pavoll. The principal 
establishment of the Society was at Bandora, at the other sido of tho 
Mahira Strait, whore tho present slaughter-houses have been erected. 
Fryer describes tho college that stood there as “ not inferior as to 
$ io building nor much unliko thoso of our universities.” It was, 
moreover, defended like a fortress, with seven cauuon, besides small 
arms. Tho Superior possessor 1 Buch extonsivo influence that lutf 
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.ee/were respectfully attended to in the surrounding 0011111 ^ 
Bombay was ceded to- the English, the Bandora College 
much land and various rights in the island. On the claim 


being disallowed, the Jesuits threatened a resort to anus, and went 


bo far as to assist the adventurer Cooke in his impudent attempt to 
raise a .force for the captnro of Bombay. Their crowning act of 
hostility, however, was the support they gave the" Seedeo in his 
successful invasion of the'island in 1689-90. They were suspected 1 


of tirst suggesting to him the practicability of invading Bombay, and 
they certainly had supplied his army with provisions. Asa punish¬ 
ment, when the war was over, all their property on the island, 
including the monastery and lands at Parell, w-as confiscated. 


It would appear that it was not till 1720 that the church at Parell 
V was alienated.from its original use. In that year, the Jesuits and 
their sympathizers were expelled from the island, and the spiritual 


oversight of the Roman Catholic congregations was transferred by 


the English Governor to tho Carmelites (Bo. Quar . Review iii. 
pp. 61, 62). Bishop Hoher states that the building aftorwards fell 
into tho hands of a Parsco, from whom it was purchased by Govern^ 
mont about tho year 1765. Only the lower storey of tho present 
Government House formed tho desecrated church ; tho upper storey 
has been added since the building became Government* property. Thcr 
outside of Parell House is plain, if not ugly; but tho interior, so far 
as the state rooms are-concerned, is handsome enough, tho dining 
room on tho ground floor, and the drawing room above, being eighty 
feet long, and broad in proportion. Sir Seymour Fitzgerald and 
Sir Philip Wodohouse have had tho house re-furnished in good style. 
The garden at the back is spacious and well looked after, and has 
a fine terrace shaded by noble trees. Thero used to bo a willow at 
Parell, grown from a slip cut from the tree on Napoleon’s grave at. 
fit. Helena, but no one seems to know if the willow is alive or dead 
now. Mr. W, Hornby (1776) was the first Governor who took 
up his rcsidenoo at Parell. Tho original building was enlarged 
and embellished Ijy the Hon. Mount miart Elphinstono (1819-27). 
II. 1737, tho Jesuits’College at* Bandora/ beforo referred to, was 
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•O^cd by the Portuguese to prevent its falling into the ham 
hrattas, who in that year invaded Salsette. 



Mahim and Bandora. 


Mazagon. 


St Peter's Church, Mazagon. 


!y following the main Parell roaid the visitor can got a-pleasant 
drive through the woods to the suburb 
of Mahim, thickly inhabitod by 
Portuguese. Mahim, with Bandora, on the point over against it, 
is the chief fishing station for Bombay. 

To reach Mazagon, it is necessary to turn off the Parell Road 
at the Jauisctjee Hospital- Except that the P. and 0. Company 
have their docks and workshops at Mazagaon, and despatch a small 
steamer from the pier with passengers on mail days, there is little 
to bo said about Mazagon. There is 
a largo Portuguese population, with a 
considerable sprinkling of Europeans. There are two churches here, 
one Protestant and tho other Catholic, and a Catholic school. 

St. Peter’s, Mazagon, was opened for Divine scrvico in 1859. It 
was built chiefly from fnnds be¬ 
queathed by an aged European resi¬ 
dent of tho district, named Shepherd, about whose lifo those who 
knew him best observed an air of mystery. The outsido world only 
heard of his existence. On his death, the public loamt that ho 
had loft funds for the erection of a Church at Mazagon, and of u 
Refuge for widows, orphans and blind persons. The latter, known 
as “ Shepherd’s Alms-house,” has been built at Byculla, convenient 
to the Church. Originally, St. Peter’s, Mazagon, could seat only 
110; but, on tho appointment of tho Rev. E. II. Cooper, tho demand 
for accommodation had risen in such a remarkable muuner, that ho 
at once sot about collecting funds for its enlargement. On his 
departure for England, where he died soon after his arrival, tho 
Rev. W. II. Harpur was appointed his successor—and dnring hie 
inourabeney the work, begun so zealously by Mr. Cooper, was com¬ 
pleted. The Church can now accommodate 250 people. Mr. Harpur 
was able also to build a Pavs<mage on a site granted for that pur¬ 
pose by Government. Through Mr. Cooper’s iufluenco, a memorial 
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as been put up at the East end, to commemorate those Wh] 
in the wreck of the P. and 0. Company’& steamer Carnatic 
representing the principal scenes in the life of tho apostle Fetor. 



Towards the last quarter of the year 18G3 house rent began to 
_ . riso seriously in Bombay, and it was 

8 t. Mary s nstitntion- ev j ( j enfc ^ W 0 Q i(i impossible^ to. 

continue paying rent for > the Catholic Orphanage at Byculla. 
The children were therefore to be removed as soon as possible 
to Farell, and»on Sunday, October 15th, Bishop Steins issued a 
circular to bi3 Clergy, calling on them to collect subscriptions 
for an orphanage building, at tho same time making it known 
that II. E. the 'Governor Sir Bartle Frere had promised to give 
a Government'• aid equal to the sum actually collected by the ' 
Irt JanhaTy iS&E The result was the grant of Its. 92,600, and 
with this suin'* first the debt incurred . in building- the Girls’ 
Orphanage at Poona was cleared and then the two buildings 
were raised that now form the St. Mary’s Institution. On V 
tho 11th Jhino 1861 the school moved from Parell into the . 
smaller building where the Institution was carried on till the 
fine large building was completed at tho end of 18(57. The . 
i»t. Mary’s Institution teaches up to 'the sixth Standard, the 
further studies boiug carried on at St.'Xavier’s. There aro two 
classes of boarders separate from each other in all except schooling 
und, recreation. The first class boarders pay R 3 . 9G quarterly, in 
advance, with no extras for books, stationery and medical attendance; 
jRa, 5 on trance money is to bo paid towards tho Boarders’ Library 
Fund. Tho second class boarders pay Rs. GO per quarter, in ad¬ 
vance, with no oxiras for books, stationery, medical attendance and 
clothing; Ka. 3 entrance money is to bo paid towards the Boardcss 
Library Fund. In each class of boarders when there aro two or one 
brothers, uuo only pays the full amount; tho others are entitled to a 
reduction of Rs. 9 per quarter in tho first class and of Its. 6 per 
quarter in tho secoud. At tho present moment, October 1875, thoro 
aro 200 boarders and as many day-scholars at St. Mary’s. 
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bold recommend any one* who wishes to find out the %baJ! 

well n3 the good points of Bombay* 
turn'. biX tho Parfil Road at ’ tho 
Klpliinfetone Collego, &nd drive across the Flats by the Clerk Roc^T to, 
Mahalnxipee. The whole of the grojmd ko will traverse was >t 
many years ago ti dismal swamp, for the greater 1 part of tho 
year; and much of it is not' muoh ^better now. Building ‘ h, 
however, constantly, going on; and already there are tyimo.rous 
Cotton Mills, with their surroundings of labourers* housed, stf^t^liing 
aero* ; the Flats from, Tardfco ytll the .wfiy'W'Rarbll. Boforo. t)ib v end 
of this century there will be.as tnb^iy tail chimneys iii 1 thi& region 
as in o.ny equal spacp' of ground in'-Lancashire. It is‘the riiorp 
necessary, thorefore, that caro should be taken to drain properly 
what must soon be, if it is not already, a populous town ; ami tho 
visitor will be horrified to that an open main drain, e.ViS ing\ 
away the sewage of Bombay, still j^iins along, tlie,Flats to WoTul-- 
ward of 'Byculla. Any worse uuisnuce, lu a trqpieul olibuite, it is 
impossible to concoivo'; and the' Municipal authorities, who have 
already begun the reclamation of'thy Flats With town sweepings a 
measure of doubtful sanitary advantage—should mnko it an 
qrgciit duty to'got tho money for ^thoroughly. draining this part t.f 
Bombay* * 

Having thus, completed pur rounds through all pans of the cifv 
except Malabar Hill, wo will, before monnting the HilT, say a Word 
or two about some institutions which we hjivc hitherto ovorlonki J ; 

The Free Kirk was opened for Divine service on Saturday, J.eh 

Free Church, Esplanade. ° ctob ? r 18 W - Its ,irst l«w|<>r " ' < 1 • 

uev. x\. Fraser, the present Knitany 
Magistrate at Poona, dt was deafened by Major Alexand. ,• C , 

,Vnt > C '* ■ uf tho Bombay Engineers. As ono iutstuv a 
lilK..rabty of tho subscribers to the building tpnd, it u.av bo munti ... d 
that the contribution of Mr. David McCulloch, a Whaal.-f ,l,;, 
o.ty, alono amounted to Ba. 80,000. It U a n.-at -;nus-:-c bull 
I’orebundor stone, and a pleasant contrast to tho 
in its immediate neighbourhood. 
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Jejeebhoy 


> Jsybhool, founded by the late Sir Jamsctjee Jejeebhoy, 

oponed in September 1857. At fi£ 
the classes met at the Elpliinstono 
Institution ; but were accommodated 
subsequently in the present temporary buildings on the Esplanade. 
The students are instructed in wood engraving, omainorital pottery, 
decorative painting and architectural sculpture. A more suitable 
(■dilice for the accommodation of the school is now in course of 
erection in the vicinity of the Goculdas3 Tc-jpall Hospital, under the 
stipulation entered into by Government with the founder. 

Under its original name of the Native Education Society’s School, 

this institution was established in 
Elphinstone Hi^h School. r , , 

lb22. in later years, it was amal¬ 
gamated with the Elpliinstone College, and the joint establish¬ 
ment was, until 185G, known as the Elphinstone Institution. Since 
ti e separation that then took place, it is known as the Elphinstono 
High School. It has a funded capital of Rs. 80,000, and enjoys an 
o from Government of Rs. 20,000. Thu pi 
building being found too small, a more commodious one has been 
C'.nimenced, in the vicinity of St. Xavier’s College on the Es; l.inado, 
which, it is estimated, will cost 5,50,000 rupees. It i3 an Italian 
Gothic building, 452 feet in length, and containing 28 class rooms 
library, lecture hall, master’s rooms, Ac. 

The Judo-British Institution, which was established in 1838, 
by tho late Rev. Geo. Candy, has 
for its objoct to provide educa¬ 
tion and a homo for the children 
( ,i ti lf * destitute Indo-British or Eurasian . population, and 
others, who have no claim on tho Military Asylum at 
U .eullu. It is in the main a charitable institution. The Iusii- 


In do-British 
Sonjroore- 


Institution, 


t tit ion consists of two schools, one for boys, the other for girls. 
Th' iv arc ui present 70 bourdon? and 31 day scholars. Tho 
children are nour'y all Indo-British and European. Tho school pre¬ 
mises, located a* Sonapore, cost 40,000, of which a m< 
contributed by the Go^ el Propagation and Christian Knowledge 
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and the remainder obtained from the public. 1 
entJortTnent yields Rs. 4 monthly, a sum not equal to the support of 
even one child. The Trustees of the Rev. Charles Green’s Memorial 
Fund maintain an orphan in the Institution, under the trust deed. 

This handsome building at Kalbadevie, begun under the auspices 
of Dr. Wilson, and completed in 1813, 
was, with its library, apparatus,, and 
school fnrniture, claimed at the 1 re¬ 
ligious disruption in Scotland by the Established Kirk. • It ranks as 
a High School. 


General Assembly’s Institu¬ 
tion. 


Girgaum Mission Church. 


This Church was opened for public worship on lOili January 1869. 

It was designed by Mr. W. Emerson, 
the well-known architect. Although 
intended to be ultimately handed over to the Native Christian 
body in connection with the Church Missionary Society, yet in 
consideration of the English services held in it, Government con¬ 
tributed half the cost. It is found to be too small for its present 
English congregation, and is shortly to bo enlarged, at an estimated 
outlay of Us. 16,000. In conformity with a rule of the 0. M. 
Society it has not been consecrated. 

The mission Church at Kamatoepoora was built at the instance of 

_ . the local Committee, S. p. G 6u a Mt,» 

8 t. Paul a Church, Eamateo- " USIU 

poota- selected aful obtained for it from Go¬ 

vernment mainly through the exertions 
of u former missionary of the Society, the liev. Chas. Kirk, now a 
Chaplain w tablishmrnt. It tost Rs. 30,000, of which 

Government contributed a moiety, the remainder being raised bv pnb- 
lie subscriptions. It first wed for divine service on simdav, 

October 2ind, 1871, and was consecrated by Bishop Dough;- on ihc 

Feast of St. Pan , January 25th, 1872. Since then services in English, 
Mi.mtJii, and Lamil have been held in it by the dillorenfc minion- 
aries of the Socio v. It was designed by Mr. Emerson, but, for want 
uf funds, the belfry has not been built. 
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aer-stone of the Baptist Church at Byculla was laid 

. . _ „ February 1872. It wns opened for 

t Church, Byculla- 

Divmo service m 1874, and is under 
the Pastoral care of the Roy. J. Urquhart. 

The Diocesan School at Byculla was brought into existence under 
the auspices of the Diocesan Board 
Diocesan High School, Love Education, a body established by 
lane, Byculla. the late Bishop Harding in 1866. It 

was at first held in Freemasons’ Hall, Mazagon, but has lately been 
transferred to a building in Love Lane purchased by the Board with 
tho aid of Government. The aim of the school is to give European 
and Eurasian children an education suiting them for commercial 
life, or for subordinate posts in tho public offices. There is a Girls* 
Department. 


This nseful institution has for it3 object the maintenance and 

education of Scottish orphans, although 
Scottish Orphanage, Malum. ^ tQ U)Q exclnsion of others . It 

admits both boarders and day-scholars. The orphanage* is under 
Government inspection, and having attained a high reputation as 
a middle-class school, has lately been raised to tho status of a High 
School. Funds have been partly collected for a more suitable 
building which, it is hopod, may soon bo commenced. The Orphanage 
has existed nnder its present constitution since 1839. 


WALKESHWUR ASD MALABAR HILL. 

Wo will now ask the visitor, if he is not already tijred of 
our companionship, to go with us once more from the 
Fort, down past tho Bandstand on tho Esplanade, and tho 
pretty collection of pigeon houses which do duty for a 
railway station at Church Galo, and 
which are said to have been designed 
to turn into ridicule tho most prominent feature of tho Venetian 
Gothic architecture in the new public buildinga. Following tho 
Queen’s Road, we sweep round Back Pay, and, ascending Mulabor 
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House, Malabar 


ijLqad, wliicli is dominated on tho right by tall cliffs 

houses built to ' the very edge of the 
precipices, do not* go at once to the 
summit of \the Kidge, but turn off 
half-way up tho asceht by tho winding lower road to Govern¬ 
ment House* Malabar Point. The drive along this road affords 
charming glimpses of Bombay, and one only regrets that the 
woods above and below tho road are not kept in a less 
slovenly state. Government Houso Consists of a number of 
bungalows on a promontory which runs out into the Ocean, 
and is the coolest and pleasantest site for a house in all Bom¬ 
bay. It is, of course, uninhabitable during the monsoon, 
a 3 Malabar Point is exposed to the full fury of the wind and 
waves ; but during tho rest of tlte year it is a far more agree¬ 
able residence than Parpll. Mr. Mbuutstuart Elphinstone had 
only 41 a pretty cottage]* 1 hero; but a' large ball room has 
since boon built, and it would be for tho convenience of the 
public if tho Government would build any other Boception rooms 
that may be required and let tho Governor take up his quarter^ 
boro altogether, as the distance from tho Fort is not much more 
than half that of Parell. In comical contrast with the unpretending 
arohitectu'ro of Government House at tho Point, is a Grecian Tctnplo 
built for a guard-house at tho gate on tho Willkeshwur road, by wliich 
one returns up tho hill to tho Itidgo. On tho left of thi 3 Hoad, aa 
oue leaves tho Point, is the famous 
Holy Tank of Walkeshwur, which is 
still resorted to on feast days by thousands upon thousands of people. 
You descend to it by several flights of steps, which end in an 
enclosure surrouuded by picturesquo houses and temples of Maha- 
dova, with a large, fine tank in the centre. There is a large colony 
of Brahmins here, who lio about smoking and chewing opium, and 
me almost, loo fat and lazy even to scowl at you as you pass by* 
Tho lank is full of dirty given water, though the Munic ipality 
pumped it out and cleaned it some years ago, and then took tho 
trouble to con*.ruct a tunnel from it down to the sea, so that 


Walkoahwur Tank- 
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ht ho emptied during each rainy season. At the western 
amk is a narrow passage leading down to the sea, whic 
believe, is the veritable cleft hole in the rock to which pilgrims 
used to come for tho purpose of regeneration, which they accom¬ 
plished by getting themselves dragged through the opening. On tlio ^ 
right hand of tho Walkcshwnr road, some little way beyond the steps 
leading to the Tank, there arc the rnins of what must have been a 
large temple and numerous habitations. 

We have now returned from our tour round Malabar Point to 

where tho Walkeshwur Road meets 
View of Bombay from the Eidge. ^ Ma]abar Hm lload , and ia con- 

tinned along the Ridge to tho Towers of Silence which stand on 
tho highest point of the hill. From tho Ridge we get a 
magnificent view of the Island and Harbour of Bombay. 
Perhaps the best point of view is tho Cliff, Dr. Wilson’s rosidonce, 
and the best tiino just before sunset. A poet might well say 
that “ Earth hath not anything to show more fair” than tho 
glorious panorama of water, wood,, bills, shipping, and the stately 
edilicea of a groat city, which hero strikes and fascinates the eye. 
v This dings Dumbarton,” is said to havo been the romark of a 
Scotchman ou first seeing Gibraltar ; and perhaps even Scott, had 
ho seen Bombay from the Ridge, would havo confessed that this is 
a lovelier sceno than that which he describes in such glowing verse, 
when his hero Marmion looks down upon Edinburgh from the brow 
of Braid Hill. A double bay lies below, intersected by the island city, 
which, buried at its base in plantations of palm treos, emerges 
midway into a succession of noblo buildings, whose faults of detail 
arc lust in tho distance while the harmonious grandeur of the wholo 
mass is enhanced by tho parting rays of the sun shining full upon 
them. From this culminating point of splendour, the city tapers 
away towards Ooluba in a gently curving promontory just broad 
enough to mark and complete tho perfect ontlino of Back Bay. 
Beyond strut oboe tho broad harbour with its islands,and tho mountains 
of the Ooncan, with their battlementcd summits, form the background 
of the picture. Perhaps, although Bombay docs not like England 
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to the imagination by the charm of great and holy memo? 
ight not be esteemed sacrilege to apply"*to her, thus seen at 
snnset, or, still better, in the tropical radiance of the moonlight, the 
words of tho poet—“ A precious stone, set in the silver sea.” 

Malabar Hill, thirty years ago, had only two bnngalows built 
upon it, —the Beehive and the tyildqr-. 
ness ; now it is covered with houses, 
and a largo proportion of the European population of Bombay 
lives here. Dr. Norman Macleod appropriately described most* of 
tho bungalows as “ beehives,” adding that they are very com¬ 
fortable inside. It is a pleasant drive down the west side of the 
liill and along Preach Candy by tho sea to Mahaluxmeo. A very 
good view of Bombay can be obtained from the Flagstaff, Cumballa 
Hill. 


Malabar Hill. 


THE CLIMATE AND WAY OF LIFE IN BOMBAY. 

We may appropriately conclude this part of the Guide with a 
few remarks on the climate and way of life in Bombay. It is 
unnecessary for us, in these days, to assure tho rernlor that Anglo- 
Indians are not a distinct species of the human race, and that the 
manners and customs of Englishmen in India are, with very slight 
variations, the manners and customs of Englishmen at home. 
Catlutri, non auimuin, mutant, qui trans mare curruut. The impe¬ 
rious demands of climate cannot, of course, be altogether dis¬ 
regarded ; bat the influence of fashion is, as a rule, superior to 
of climate, and the general ambition of Englishmen Is to 
livo in Bombay as they would live in London. Every one dresses 
in broad cloth of thin quality, and the only visible difference 
in attire is that tho sola topee, or pith hat, is commonly worn in the 
day time, though in tho evening, and even in tho morning on orea¬ 
ds of ceremony, the tall black hat is dc riguewr. Tho climate is, 

Th© Climate and Seasons. £ ° r m0fit 1>Qrt of the year » not 80 exccs ' 
Bively hot as to make this adoption <.f 

European fa-hions intolerable. Even in tho months of May u;: ] 
O ember, ho hoi test of the whole y<:u\ the heat is tempered by co< I 
breezes; and the residents of Bombay think to little about the sturo 
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7 4 iomoter that very few of them use in their offices or be ^ 

3 punkahs which are indispensable to existence in other parts 
vji. **!«.**«. The cold weather, during which the north-east monsoon 
blows, lasts from November till May j and the climate at this season 
is delightful. The south-west monsoon, which brings the rain, sets in 
about the beginning of June, and the rainy season lasts, with wonder¬ 
ful regularity, from the second week in June till towards the end of 
September. The average rainfall is about 80 degrees ; and this 
heavy fall and the vicinity of the sea make the climate vory moist 
all the year round. Anglo-Indians, fresh from the dry air of the 
Deccan and Hindustan, are accustomed to denouuco the atmosphere 
of Bombay a 3 that of a vapour bath, and it must bo acknowledged 
thaj, even in the cold weather, the air is relaxing rather than 
invigorating. The land wind, too, from the north-east, is charged 
with rheumatism and ague ; and on the whole the cold season is loss 
liked by old residents than by strangers accustomed to cold winds. 
Ii is pleasant enough in Bombay during the monsoon, when one 
has becomo accustomed to the rain, which is generally good 
enough to leave off for an hour or two in tho evening, to allow one 
to go out for a walk or ride. In the hot months, too, the regular 
Koa breeze which springs up as soon as the earth has been warmed 
by the sun renders ono indifferent to tho heat, and there is no 
chill cast wind at night to stiffen one’s bones. Tho cold season, 
however, is the sooson when everyone cornea to Bombay. Even tho 
Bombay Government stays here sometimes from the end of Novem¬ 
ber to tho end of March ; though in most years it takes itaolf off 
' to Matheran or Mahablcshwur at tho end of February, moves 
to Poona at tho end of May, and docs not come down to Bombay 
till November. Thus, this city is really tho seat of Government 
fui not more than four months of the year, though, on the oihoi 
hand, tho places to which tho Government- migrates are within easy 
reach—a day’s journoy—of tho Presidency town, and not so far off 
n.i Simla hi from Calcutta. Society, of course, follows tlju lead of 
tho Govommont, and everyone who can find a plnusihlo oxcube for 
doing so loaves Bombay lor Matboran or Mahubleahwur during tho 
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atlier and for Poona daring tlie rains. Poona is in 
dcd a second capital of Western India. It is the head-quarters 
of the Arm)' ; several Departments are permanently stationed there; 
and it can boast of the finest Governor's Palace in India, a Council 
Hall big enough for a Parliament of Western Iudia instead -of- tho 
dozen legislators who assemble in it three or four-times a year, and 
a climate during tho rains which is as pleasant as that of an English 
summer. 

It is only therefore in the cold season that Bombay Society can be 

Amusements ia Bombay. E °° n to tl,e b ? at atlranta S°- Ther0 
aro no amusements even then. The 

city can boast of a Theatre in the Grant Road ; but it is very 
seldom that any company plays thore. Bombay has in fact out-grown 
amateur acting without attaining to tho dignity of keeping a 
company of regular actors. Occasional concerts are given in the 
Town Hall j tho Governor and the Byoulla Club each give a ball once 
a year ; and sometimes thore aro Assemblies for dancing at one of tho 
big houses on Malabar Hill. But formal dinners are the only kind 
of gaiety that Bombay goes steadily in for. At those dinners it 
is necessary that everybody should be provided with a table of 
precedence to show oxactly what degree of respect ho is himself 
entitled to, and what ho owes to the rest of the company, or ho 
may find before tho evening is over that ho has made to himself 
several onemios for life. Nobody can bo moro punctilious about 
etiquette than tho ordinary Bombay official, except perhaps the 
native chief who resents it ns an mq>ardonabIo insult if an English 
Governor hates bo much as half an inch of tho space ho ought to 
advance along theoarpet to receive Hia Highness. 

The hoars for calling in Bombay are 1 LI . -m. and 2 p.m. 

People generally breakfast at 9 or 9-30 a.m., tako tiffin at 1-30 or 
2 p.m., and dino at 7—0 or 8 p.m. 

Tho pleasantest places to livo at in Bombay aro tho Byciilla 
Tho 01ut „ and Bombay Clubs, whero a traveller 

may be sure of meeting people to talk 
to, and of not being obliged to go to sleep inlinediuivly ufier dinner 
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of anything else to do. The Byculla Club has a grl 
but its situation is very much against it. It is now 
nearly surrounded by mills and other buildings, and it gets the 
full benefit of tho Main Drain along with tlio sea breeze. 
This Club, originally a Sporting Club (it still borders on tho race¬ 
course, and its broad balcony is used as tho grand stand at tho 
race meeting in February), now consists of several hundred membors 
of the civil and military services, merchants, bankers, lawyers, and 
others. Tho admission is by ballot, the entrance feo being Rs. 300, 
with a monthly subscription of Rs. 6. The Club-house has slocping- 
rooms for about forty members, and in addition a number of tents 
are usually pitched in the compound during the lino weather. Some 
of tho rooms ctm only bo occupied for a month, others, called 
chambers, for two years. For tho latter there is always a strong 
demand, and the list of applicants is so numerous that sometimes 
a member has to wait a year for a vacancy. It is prudent therefore 
for members who propose taking u > their abode at tho Club to 
put down their names long beforohand. Tho expense of living for a 
resident member need not exceed Rs. 330 a month, without including 
cost of conveyance. Members of the Bengal and Madras Clubs arc 
admitted honorary members of the Byculla without ballot ; and a 
similar privilege is accorded by the Clubs of Madras and Bengal to 
members of the Byculla Club visiting those Presidencies. 


Sl 


The Bomhay Club consists, like tho Byculla, of members of the 
civil and military services, a3 well as non-otlicial gentlemen ; bnt the 
last class greatly predominate. The entrance fee is Rs. 100, and 
the monthly subscription Bs. 6. Honorary Members, who are not 
required to pay any entrance fee, can be admitted by the Committee 
without a ballot. Tho Club has lately moved into one of the 
now houses in Rampart Row, near tho Frero Fountain. The new 
Clubhouse ig a very great improvement on tho old building. Tho 
table fa as good as that of tho Byculla, and thero is no more con- 
vonioufc place in Bombay for anyone to live at. 
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Servants. 


lyre are a goodly number of Hotels in Bombay. Watson’.^ni) 
Pallcnjee’s (theLAdelphi at Byculla and 
the new Hotel on the Esplanade) are 
the best. We may also mention Mrs. Taylor’s and the Waverley in 
Rampart Row, the Byculla, and Sargent’s Hotel at Breach Candy. 
Rs. 7 a day may be stated as the average charge at a flrefc 
class hotel here. This does not include wine. The cost of con¬ 
veyance is one of the heaviest items of expenditure, a one-horsed 
phigram being rarely obtainable under Rs. 5 a day, and broughams; 
phaetons, &c., being charged for at tho rato of Rs. 8 , 10 , and some¬ 
times even Rs. 12 a day. Buggies, however, are cheap, and tram¬ 
way fares very low ; and it is possiblo to do a good deal of walking 
in tho Fort without exposing oneself too much in the sum 

The nice distinctions of caste are not so closely observed by tho 
lower classes in Bombay as in Bengal j 
and Europeans are not therefore 
compelled to encumber thomselves with amultitideof servants 
to attend to every soparato detail of dntv. Wages, on the other 
hand, aro high. A bachelor can got on comfortably enough, if 
he lives at an hotel or boarding-house, with a boy, or body-SLrvant, 
to wait upon him, and a groom to look after his horse if he keeps 
one. The cooks, butlers, and boys aro recruited mainly among the 
Portuguese (nativo-born Indians of Portuguese descent), and their 
wages vary from about Rs. 12 to Rs. 20. Other menial servants 
are hired at proportionately lower rates. 

There aro six deliveries in Bombay every day j at 8 a.ji., 10 a.m., 
11-30 a.m., 12-30 P.M., 2 r.M. and 6 
p.M. The inland post goes out ai 3-30 
p.m., for Bengal, N. W. Provinces, Punjab, Central Provinces, Malwa, 
Berar, and for all post towns on the north-east lino of the 0. I. I\ 
Railway ; for Poona, the Deccan, Southorn Mahratta Country . and 
Madras Presidency, also for Ahuiednugger and Soroor, at 12 noon, 
and for Soiude, Kattiawar, and Cutch at f> r.M. ; for the south¬ 
eastern lino as far as Toon ., 4 a.m. Tho Overland Mail for England 
is despatched every Monday evening at 7 o’clock, and closes tu 


Letters. 
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/qlofck for letters, and 3 p.m. for newspapers and books. La 
arc received, on payment of extra postage, up till 6-30 p.m. 
at Apollo Bunder. Postage on inland letters not exceeding £ tolak 
i anna, 1 tolali 1 anna, 1£ tolah 2 annas, 2 tolahs 2 annas ,* on 
foreign letters not exceeding £ ounce via Brindisi 8 annas, 1 
ounce Re. 1 ; via Southampton not exceeding $ ounce, 6 annas, 1 
ounce 12 annas. 


<SL 


Bombay is one of the chief markets of the the East for Arab horses, 
g supplies being obtained from the 

breeding districts of Turkish Arabia 
near the head of the Persian Gulf. Persians, Waters, and country- 
bred horses may also bo found in the Bombay stables. The prices 
for riding horses rango from about Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,000, and for 
carriage horses from Rs. 350 to Rs. 900. A largo number of 
Australians ha/e been imported recently. English horses are rarely 
imported except for racing or breeding purposes j though now and 
then a wealthy nativo may be seen driving an English pair in his 
carriage. 


The current coin of India is the silver Rupee, which is nearly 
equivalent in intrinsic but not in ex- 
^’ changeable value to the English 

florin, or two shillings. The Rupee contains sixteen annas, 

and there are Bilver coins of eight annas (ono shilling) and four 
annas (six pence) and two annas (three pence.) The 
copper coins are tho Anna (twelve pies) or lid., Half Anna (six 
pics) or id., Quartor Anna (3 pies) or gd., Half Pico (1J pic,) and 
Pie. The currency notes issued by the Indian Government are of 
tho values of Rs. 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, 1,000, and R . 10,000. They 
circulate at par only in the respective currency circles into which 
. is divided. With certain restrictions tfc$y <■ :m bo c.t hed at par 
at all tho circles without reference to tho particular circle to 

\s hich they belong, the extent to which such encashment can he 

ma/h- being notified every day at the offices of issue. English 
Sovereigns are always saleable at a premium in Bombay. 
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sportsman lias ample opportunity of gratifying liis klqj 
R for shikar within easy distances of 

P Bombay. Immediately the paddy (rice) 

is lowered after the monsoon, generally about tlio first week in 
November, snipe begin to make their appearance, varying, of course, 
with the season as to their numbers. The earliest grounds are 
Ingeuie, Rowas, Lobapodder, and Bailpodder, and innumerable 
grounds all up the Panwell Creek j later on, Jhankekharry, sevoral 
grounds near the Vitturney river, Rewadhunder, and a few good 
places on the right hand side of tho Nagotana river, past Dhurr under. 
All these phices are accessible by an ordinary bunder-boat, and 
bags of snipe from 15 up to 20 couples are constantly made ; and, in 
one notable instance, a bag of 631 couples by one sportsman has 
been accomplished. 

Later in tho season, as tho paddy fields dry up, and at nearly all 
the above places, the large grey quail can bo found in numbers, 
100 couple a day by one party of sportsmen being by no means an 
unusual bag. Tho black-broastcd, or rain quail, so common in 
tho Deccan, is seldom, if evor met with. 

A good day's sport can bo obtained in tho hot season at tho Painted 
Partridge (Francolinus Pictus) near Tanuah-Poeey, and in certain 
vicinities of tho Yehar Lake, whero they seem to delight in grassy 
plains and open country scattered over with low bushes, and in i he 
season. Tannah is a locality not to bo despised or forgotton by the 
sportsman bent on sniping, alt hough the walking is far from pleasant, 
boing through deep chicklo, or black mud. During the cold weather, 
also, innumerable flights of duck and teai visit tho shores on t ho 
opposite sido of tho harbour of Bombay, and fair bags are of frequent 
occurrence. Curlew are met with up all tho creeks. Penn is also a 
good locality for partridges and hares. 

A ground littlo known to sportsmen, within five or six miles 
from the Nurel Siation, easily reached by ponios which can bo 
obtained there, would afford ilio sportsman a good outing and enable 
him to mako a good mixod bag of duck, teal, snipe, hares and 
partridges. 
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^tqo, as a rule, is little sought after —the Bombay sportsn 
^seldom able to devote so much as ten days or a fortnight for 
that purpose; but if he can do so, and is fortunate enough to possess 
a good shikaree, there are many places worth visiting where 
sambur, cheetul, baikree, hog, deer, or pisoorie, panthers, bears, 
bison, and even tigers are now and again met with, and brought to 
bag. Most of the jungles are full of wild pig (dookar) and wild 
cats, civet cats, and porcupines are frequently shot. 

A stranger in Bombay, undone who does not know the surround- 
mg shooting-grounds, would do well to provide himself with a 
shikaree. Tney all know the various localities, and they arc easily 
obtainable after the monsoon, when they leave their native countries 
for Bombay in quest of employment. Their pay is from Ba. 15, to 
Its. 20, per month. 


Indian Festivals and Customs. 


VI.—NATIVE FESTIVALS HELD IN BOMBAY. 

Every intelligent Englishman has heard a great deal about the 
humours and peculiarities of Indian 
festivals. Those have frequently 
formed the theme of missionaries and travellers, and as a rule the 
incidents attaching to them have not been permitted to lose any 
part of their extraordinary characteristics in the tolling. The 
horror* of the Swinging Festival, the excitement and grief displayed 
by Maliomcdans during the days of the Mohnrrmn, or month of 
mourning, i lie gorgeousness of the Dcwalee, sometimes known as the 
FciLPt of Lanterns, have each been compelled to do duty in stirring 
wiililn the breasts of susceptible Englishmen a deep interest in India 
and her institutions. The traveller who comes to India now-a-days 
will be disappointed in many things. He need not, for instance, 
expect to see mei air by books stuck in their fl< 

women mounting the pyre to follow their husbands into eternity ; 
nor hundreds of unfortunate wretches submitting to be crushed to 
death under the wheels of Jnggcrnaut’s car— those and kindro'd Hindoo 
institutions have bui. swept a>\ay under British ipile, and happily 
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eve v likc-lv to return. Occasionally from some remote part 
hero oome 9 a report of a suicide by suttee ; but as a rule 
tfiero is nothing now beyond the ordinary exertions of priests 
and holy beggars to stimulate the fervour either of Hindoos or 
Mahotnedans. Perhaps the most exciting event, after the old 
style, of propitiating sanguinary deitio3 by torturing the flesh 
that is permitted by Government in this Presidency is the 
penance performed by a fakoor on tho banks of the river 
at Poona, who suspends himself over a slow fire and chants 
monotonous prayers to excite tho pity and charity of passers-by ; but 
even in this case, there is nothing exceedingly horrible, for 
the holy man keeps his fire so low and himself so high that thero 
is no reason to doubt that ho will yet die a natural death. He 
used to draw crowds to see him, but lately bo has ceased to attract 
so much attention, and the feeling of disappointment entertained by 
some ferociously disposed siglit-seers was indicated a few days ago 
by a man saying the fire wasn’t half big enough and venturing to 
poke up tho slumbering ashes with his walking stick ! Of course if 
the exhibition were a positively cruel one, Government would not 
permit it, notwithstanding that it is agreeable to a largo number of 
good peoplo who naturally consider that if thc'ro must bo sacrifices 
for tho sake of religion it is best to have them done vicariously ; and 
the presont fooling of aversion entertained by tbe authorities to 
deeds of objectiouublo penance was exemplified ono or two yeurs 
ago, when a holy Hindoo mendicant perched himself, like another 
Simeon Stylitcs, upon tho top of a polo in a large tank in Bombay. 
He intimated that lie would nover como down again, but tho police 
compelled him to leave his perch, and an incident which a little more 
than half a century ago would probably have deeply wounded the 
religious susceptibilities of tho people, ended in being considered 
rather amusing than otherwise. 

It is not to bo supposed, however, that though many of 1 
festivals and customs of tho country have lost much of their 
sunguinary character, they are not still full of interest lo a 
stranger. Many of the ^ taclos \\ Inch mav be witnessed in Bombay 
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sufficiently curious and picturesque to satisfy romi 
ieraments and do credit to tlio stories about. Oriental mag- 
nificeuco which the Arabian Nights and kindred works have 
been the means of circulating throughout the world. The 
beauty of a Bombay Dcwalee, when native merchants count 
up their gains for the past year and resolve by lamps 
and prayers to propitiate in the coming year the favour of Lokslimi, 
the goddess of light and wealth, is still remarkable; the 
festival known to Englishmen as Cocoanut Day, when, in the belief 
that the rainy season is over, and trading craft may venture on the 
sea with safety, thousands of Hindoos, dressed in every line of 
colour, troop down to the shores and throw their offerings 
of fruit and flowers to the waves that steal in upon the 
beach, is still sufficient to satisfy the enthusiasm of lovcr3 
of the strange and picturesque; the days of the Mohumim, 
when bands of Sooneo Mahomedans carry through the streets 
tinselled imitations of tombs (called taboots) and other emblems 
of the death of ‘Hoosain and Hassain, whoso names arc 
shrieked out by the excited people as they dance and leap along to 
tho accompaniment of drums aud shrill pipes, and when the sects of 


Mahomedans who regard tho death of Hoosain and ITassain as a 
great calamity instead of a subject of mirth meet in their temples 
aud beat their breasts until the blood spirts forth at every blow', 
and wail with grief as their priests read them the story of 
the assassination of the brothers— these days of strange 
abandonment to mourning on one side and hilarious rejoic¬ 
ing on tho other, are still full of a romance which* few festivals in 
the world can approach. Bombay is peculiarly suited for pic. 
turesque displays. Sea and mountain, the former tliickly studded 
with nail and mast and the latter crowned with feathery palms that 
shoot aloft into the clear azure of an Indian summer’s day, form 
admirable adjuncts to gatherings of natives clad in tho bright 
costumes that belong to Hindoos, Mahomodaea, and Parsecs. If, there¬ 
fore, the id ranger who cornea to tin’s city is fortunate enbugh to see 
some of tlio principal festivals, ho will have no rcoson to regret that 
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/tnwionco of British rnlo has swept away many of the licont|< 
^ffjbarbarous characteristics that used to accompany a groat holi¬ 
day in this Presidency. 

The etymology of Dowalee is said to bo Dipa (a lamp) and Alt 
(a row). Formerly, it usod to bo 
celebratod by human sacrifices to 
Bhowanoo, the patron deity of the Thugs ; but latterly the goddess 
Lakshmoo has become the principal deity worshipped during the fes¬ 
tival. The Dewaleo generally lasts five days in November, and tho 
natives omploy this poriod in adjusting their accounts and cleaning 
their houses. Wo extract the following description of a Dewaleo in 
Bombay from a notice which appeared in tho Bombay Gazette somo 
timo ago :— 


Tho groat Be waled holidays commenced on Thursday ; they 
■extended over Friday and Saturday ; but Sunday was tho greatest 
of all. Many of tho shops were shnt, and those which wore open 
Boomed so loss for tho purpose of carrying on business than for 
receiving friends in them. Yesterday commeuccd tho Hindoo Now 
Year, and it wo3 natural that there should bo congratulations and 
merry-makings on its ov« Travel round tho city with us, and yon 
shall soo wha ( you shall^oo. In the Fort thero are a few holiday 
symptoms. You may mark tho pretty appearance of crowds of 
little Parsoo children, droasod picturesquely in all tho colours 
of tho rainbow—thoir trousers, it may be, of green, or yellow, 
or scarlot—their loose coats of mauve or bluo—and thoir little 
caps of gold cloth, or curious and elaborate embroidered silk. 
Yon n Old Fourjeos himsolf, together perhaps with Mama, 

sitting comfortably in chairs, looking nt tho gambols of thoir pro¬ 
geny with h I >1 id satisfaction, or, it may bo, receiving a speckled- 
ha' cod, blue silk trousered, and whito-frockod goutleinan with volu¬ 
bility. But if you waut to see more and greater symptoms of the 
Dewaleo, yon must go elsowhoro. We cannot say let us “ take a w.ilk- 
down Floet Street,” but not a bad substituto for tho occasion will 
bo found in Parsoe Bazaar Street. Now wo are in quite a difiVu nt 
atmosphere ; it is hot, and smells with tho odours of lamps, ghee, 
perspiration, respiration and expiration. Tho shop? ere lit up on all 
aides — Dewaleo is an equivalent- to the Ohinci-o 11 Feast of Lantcrnt*” - 
but thero is as yot no striking stir. As you go farther into tho street, 
however, the urns of demonstration are more complete In of 
the stalls—which aro lined with some paint of a gaudy colour^ 
2J5 
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hJAf blue or red, and lighted up with dozens of lamps, whici 
/most part arc covered with a yellow transparent ga 

_ r'cliffuses a soft and pleasant light—there aro clusters of Hindoos, 

sitting cross-legged, looking exceptionally clean and respectable, with 
long rolls of books in their hands. They aro talking excitedly. Those 
acquainted with Dewalco know that it is a custom of the natives to 
balance all their books on the last night of their year, in order that 
they may commence the morrow with square accounts, and this 
is what these cross-legged gentlemen arc doing now, so that their 
excitement is excusable. Go on further. The crowd that gathera 
roand the horse’R head keeps your syce in n chronic state of combus¬ 
tion, The people are crowding and talking everywhere around. On 
tUi a side is a stall, lighted up brilliantly, so crowded that the peoplo 
aro overflowing on the steps and clinging to the low verandah for 
support. There is a nautch goiug on. Had you not seen the clumsy 
follows dancing, you would have known it to he something of that 
kind by the shrill pipes that give tho music. You may remark that 
tho harmony belongs to the period when “ Music, heavenly maid, 
was young”—very young—in fact, when she still was in arms 
and took to fits of screaming if eho did not get her own 
way; but it may surpriso you to loam that these pooplo consider 
that it is they vvho possess tho art of Orpheus in greatest excellence, 
and not you. Some of them have bqen <>n tho Continent and gained 
opportunities of comparison, and one wellrknown Parseo gentleman, 
ar. leapt, has made for himself somewhat of a name by his ludicrous imi? 
iruion.- of bassos, tenore, and soprani, and attempts at runs and other 
i distinctive of the new modm school. It is an< 
example of tho proverb about “ one man’s moat being another man’s 
poison,’’ and our forbearance with their music ought to be an exam¬ 
ple for forbearance in other matters. There are several ways of 
looking at a thing——Confound it j that bullock cart has nearly taken 
the wing triage! Wo must oomp'-l these fellows tx> 

look before them. You see where we are now. This on tho 
loft hand side is the Cloth Bazaar. Its arcades arc splendidly lighted 
up. Along its faeado there aro strings of little cocoanut oil lamps, 
some of them coloured, and across one or two of the entrances 
there is something like floral garlands. On all sides of you now 
the houses are illuminated noarl ■ ves of tho roofs. Each 

mil of tho verandahs is made to look like a string of firo. 
In these exposed rooms up there yon may see rows of colourod 
lamp. Ir.tn'Hng from the roofs, and under ouch of the windows a 
glittering gJu>." ornament is suspended. In the rows ol open ; tulle 
on the ground floors, w hich uro tilled with Par=oos and nativou, 
all shouting excitedly as they were in tho stalls wo have left bohind 
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tho pictures so plentiful that you cannot soo an inch of 
’erhaps you wish to see tho style of art^patronised by the 

_ t*s. Well, tho pictures are mostly specimens of low 

German art. You see a flaunting beauty among them there with 
very high colour and roses in her hair, and a belt of gold, and seve. 
ral gold spots stuck about her person. There is a little very 
yellow-haired girl holding a kitten, which is also ornamented with 
gold spots. That next Parsee stall boasts a series of photographs— 
among them Sir Jainsctjee Jejeeblioy in several postures Of all 
tho pictures tho best in tasto is tho “ Departure of the Black 
Bruuswickoiy ’ which that little bare-legged fellow beside us is 
anxiously looking at, wondering what it is all about. Turning through 
the Cloth Bazaar, you see the merchants sitting affectionately 
talking about pice together, and under the strong lamplight you 
may admiro the Brussels carpets they sit upon, tho Cashmere 
shawls that are hung up at their' back, or the pieces of 
gold cloth which droop down the sides in front. Tho cot¬ 
ton-wallahs do not make much display—thov throw their 
small bales down beside them, and sit staring at the never-ending 
throng, waiting till heave sends them fortune, in the shape of an 
customer \ >1 k j;. r : ;.] ... !,n . ‘ p. 

equal in depth to tho length of the proboscis of Gnnputhco. There is 
one enterprising carpet-seller beside you. Ho has not only illumined 
his little stall, but lie has got stuck up behind him a perfect port nut 
gallery of native Chiefs and Princes, executed in line Hindoo 

style of art. One chief carries a sword, and rides upon a horso 
which has e\ idemly just survived some terrible internal voleanio 
eruption, nd neck being swollen int o various stages of up. 

heaval, and its feet loft curiously misshapen. Another chid lets a head 
you may presume by the presence of a hat, but the doubt is caused bv* 
his huge moustache. That must ho Tirnonr tho Tartar, or a native 
conception of Napoleon. Cqmiug out of tho Bazaar you have to fall 
in in a long Indian file of buggies and gharries, whose owners 
arc out to see tho fun of the fair. Before you drive Into 

that inviting spot familiarly known us the Thieves’ Bazaar, 
you cast a look behind you. The sight is grand, 
along, you were for the most part only con- 
streams of light —one on each side. Now you so 
blending, as it wore, in one mass - tho street from or, 
in a blaze, casting a warm reflection on the moonlo 
tier upon tier of lumps in nil colours, streaming from 
open windows, and suspended from doorwavs--up 
the tallest houses, little ooooaaut butties arc spin. wvrTja 

beneath you more pretentious lights arc throwing I'icir steady con- 
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fWtihn into tho central glare. If you watch tho myriads of pocfcdJI 
f^<^)noving in a continual stream, and others standing, crossing, or 
tossing, like coloured threads in a shuttle—and if you observe tho 


;l 


effect that is produced as this red turban passes under the rays 
of a green lamp, or that one of a paler shade passes under tho 
tiro of a file of closely-set lights, each of varying colours- and 
if you listen to the bnzz of the voices, the noise of tho tom- 
toms, and the piercing notes of these Indian pipes—if you notice all 
this, and shut your eyes for a minute/'you may comfortably imngino 
yourself a spectator of tho festivities attendant on the nuptials of 
Aladdin and his Princess amid all the glories with which tho 
Arabian Nights” endeavours to dazzle cold Western imaginations. 
"But you cannot stay to shut your eyes. Such a thing in this crowd 
would be prapostcroup. See, this is now the Thieves’ Bazaar. Tho 
gentlemen of dexterous manipulation are evidently not without an 
idea of the beautiful. Now we arc out of the. Thieves’ Bazaar, and in 

the Marwarees’ Bazaar. The money'lenders come out strong with 

' 

illuminations hero are very inferior. Many of tho houses aro of 
a miserable description, and tho occupant h of them do not look 
is if they were troubled with riches. , Vet. though, the power 
to ho brilliant may be absent,, the will is present; and 
hero and tlioro you see that- Ilunm, tho fruit-seller, has 
converted a part of his capital. inlo a litt le cocoa-nut butti or two, 
which ho sticks in front of his little commercial holo, while he him- 
retires into a corner, besid getable?, crosses his thin 

brown legs, and stares at his illuminations with a satisfaction 
which would rival that of Nero looking at tho Mistress of 
the World in flames. Near , the Mombadavio Chowkio, oiio 
house stands out conspicuously by itsf brilliant illumina¬ 
tions. In front there is an archway, around which runs a 
ph a ;ini device in gas. The trees iu the garden arc brought into 
Outline with the iehi of Ciii. ■ The front of*tho 

house, six or ven stories high, is frrvei.-ed with lines of lamps ; 
each window is thrown open, and you ihay see suspended from tho 
roofs of the rooms rows of soft huod lamps. Pei haps this is the most 
elTn 1 b " display of any single dwelling in Bombay. A little further 
on n Hindoo youngster, of six nr seven, posseted of pome fireworks, 
is anxious to have his little piece of excitement, and you see ho 
rushes out from the porch of that house, and throws a puny cracker 

l < : .. horso, thinking probably ho will frighten tho. Sahibs ; and 

as t).--Cracker feebly puiT# its existence put, you see him run ami 
hide aim - if as if he had neceeded in blowing off tbo gates of Luck, 
now. Tho >oung rti.e d ! lie is so thin that it is all you van do lo 
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jding behind tho single rail fhat a rude fate has loft on tTael 
... of liia house, and doubtless ho is shaking at the enomiit^ 

_ _audacity. Now wo have left the last twinkle behind us, and 

are bowling a 1 ong the Esplanade towards the Fort again, under 
the dark shadows of the trees. Is what you have seen at all 
liko what von imagined after reading the affecting picture by tho 
Eev. Mr. Ohadbund in the Blighted Hindoo’s Magazine ? “No,” you 
say, and no wonder. Everybody appears to be happy and contented. 
The Hindoo tiiuls vent for his feelings in plenty of talking and 
the glare of lights, inartistically arranged j but you cannot 
reasonably find anything else to find fault with. Therefore you must 
confess a Hindoo Holiday looks remarkably innocent after all, and 
not least among them tho holidays of tho great Dewalee. 

The dato of this festival varies, but it generally takes place 
about the cud of August. The core- 


Cocoaaut Day. 


mony of throwing offerings to the pea 


sometimes taken place at Mody Bay, which is on the Harbour side 
of the island, and sometimes on Back Bay, that lovely crescent of 
water which lies on the western side of the city and between the 


slips of land known as Malabar Hill and Colaba. The following 
description of a Cocoanut Day in Bombay was written regarding the 
Festival which took place at Back Bay on a Sunday in 1872 :— 


On Sunday forenoon any person moving about the Fort or tho 
native town could observe that tho people passing and re-passing 
him, in groups and singly, were more excited than usual, and that 
tho dresses worn by thorn were not those of common days — witness 
that little Hindoo girl, with jewels in her uose and rings in her ear, 
who can scarcely trot by the side of her father because sho is so 
heavily fettered by heavy silver bangles ; and in tho afternoon i Ko 
hum of many voices rose from tho shore at Back Bay and floated a 
long way off. It did not require many years’ residence in Lndia to 
suggest that tlio.e were tho symptoms of a native holiday, and as to 
what “ hurra doon” it wn«, a consultation with the Calendar bottled 
the matter, and showed that the festival of Narul Poonum was being 
enacted at our doors, and that we were at last in the midst of tho 
Cocoanut Day of which our servants have been talking for a month 
past, and to colebrnte which rightly Bunnias and B hut tin* have been 
determining t.n exercise alike the ir pm 

ingenuity. As the sight L, one of tho groat evenr* of the year in 
Bombay we 1< mo time in making our way to the head-quarters of 
tho revels, and wore fortuuuto enough to got a good coign of 
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An the vicinity of tho Bay. And what a picture was the] 
nmists, and gorgeous Oriental spectacle makers ait 
hide your heads ! There is nothing in your art liko 
Your crowds, tricked out, eked out, to cover a stage 
and look a multitude," are laughable compare^ with the myriads 
that now swarm upon the sands and hide nearly every blade of 
green upon the Maidan ; your tinsel dresses, in gaudy colours, em¬ 
broidered with gilt and of eccentric cuts, to meet a vulgar idea of 
Eastern life, are miserable before this huge and ever-moving mass of 
colour—this living kaleidoscope of costume. And what is the buzz 
trained in the mouths of your performers to the gigantic hum raised 
without effort by the tens of thousands here ? A child’s trumpet to 
a Titan band—the trickle of a rivulet to the sounding whirl of 
Niagara. Looking towards the sea, the time nearer five in the 
aft ernoon than four, a great crowd of Hindoos is seen moving on 
the shore, the worm-eaten piles, relics of the share mania and 
the crash of Sixty-five, standing like giauts supremely heedless of 
the Lilliputians swarming at their feet, and the sun making his rays 
form upon tho water a long path of shimmering light which is broken 
every instant by the splash of afar-thrown offering to tho deity 
supposed to rule the waves. On the M^aidan, and on tho road rui 
out to Malabar Ilill, the sight is not less picturesque. No Derby 
course could be more crowded with vehicles and people. The ground 
on the Back Bay road cannot be seen because it is covered with 
people who aro streaming along in all the beauty of white clothea 
ami red head-dresses ; the riding course is filled with Hindoos and 
Mussulmans who have performed tlieir devotions and aro watching 
others going to do likewise ; down Church Gate Street , and out of 
Marino Lines, thero is a continual flow of carriages and pedestrians. 
iJ ore pasties an old woman who can scarcely totter; hero a man 
carrying a child whose coat is embroidered with gold and whoso 
little round cap sccidb composed of ono golden tissue; now, a 
carriage, at tho head of the horse of which the coachman has to walk 
because of tho crowd that presses on its shoulders and haunches 
and can scarcely clear themselves from itB feet, passes along 
filled with a Hindoo and his jealously-guarded family, who 
prop out upon tho scene through the Venetian windows ; now a 
band of long-cloaked Arabs, arm-in-arm, move on with t he crowd, 
joking and boing joked, after the manner of an Oriental's 
stalely chaff, and these are followed by long-haired, dirty-look¬ 
ing men from tin* Punjab ; there goes a company of Parsec young men, 
there a lot of sturdy coolie women, there an as hen-coloured, long¬ 
haired fakoor, carrying u huge stick, and there is tho typical fat and 
thriving Buunin loading by the hand a little girl who is aduniod 
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wore and jewels. But the changes in the crowd are endlc 
euld Hot be repeated. One thing noticeable is that nearly every 
nativo carrios a cocoanut and some flowers in one hand, and an 
umbrella in the other * and another matter worth attention is tho 
noble background of buildings with which thiB animated picture is 
ornamented—the new Post "Office, the Public Works Department, 
the National Bunk of India, Watson’s Hotel, and all tho other 
edifices which were praised by tho newly-landed Viceroy, standing 
oat with’a Conspicuously .fine effect. Speaking of umbrellas, what a 
change has suddenly come upon the scene ! While our backs were 
turned to the sea, a large black cloud had passed over the snn, 
blotted otit the silver path, and settled above the crowd. Now it 
opens and sends down a deluge, and where is the great bouquet of 
colours that our eyes were delighted with a minuto ago ? Gone like 
tho changes in a dream. Now there is nothing to be seen iu frout of 
us, or.for a mile on either side, but spread umbrellas—a suddenly 
npgrown field of mushrooms ! Yet there is interest in even tliis 
changed scene, for the umbrellas are of all shapes, sizes, and 
colours. Here aro some poor fellows who have no umbrellas, but 
their ingenuity is equal to tho vigour of tho pitiless downpour, and 
by one taking off a part of his garments, while others hold up its 
corners, they suffer discomfort only about the feet. Here is a 
strange sight indeed. Two blind beggars, who wero lying by tho 
side of the road beating their breasts and asking charity m a 
monotonous voice in the name of Bhugwan, aro lying there still, 
evidently daring nothing for the delngc that threatens to swamp 
them. But the cloud passes off, tho silver path, now becoming golden, 
is restored, tho variegated mushroom umbrellas disappear, and 
i In* crt>wtl re tunes its march down to the sea. True, tho roads aro 
slightly altered ; what purfc of them was ground into dust beforo by 
the foot of tho multitude lias now become mud of a consistence so 
th n that as sandals splash through it they bespatter tho face aud 
chests of the recumbent beggars who are pleading in the name of Bhug- 
Wn a as before. Wo leave our place of vantage and go down among tho 
devotees. Tho ?audiis wet and rnoro like mud than sand, but u . aro 
not to bo deterred by the rivulets and pools loft by the receded tide, 
and wo plod, and stagger, and jump, till we aro under ihe shadow of 
the monumental pile*. Wo Gx our eyos on some of the people who 
have, coooanut and fruit in hand, splashed like us to the edge of tho 
water, and wc single out one ami watch his operations. 13c slips out 


Of bin shoes, lenvii 
who has a score of 
shape half sandal t 
kiin. A Brail null, 


g them in tho oaro of a coolie gcnot of clothing, 
similar shoes (all covered with mad and of a 
nd half ordinary shoe) ranged iu a row before 
with no clothing beyond loin cloths, slips* up to 
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snd, and after a short conversation, evidently of a 
character, tho two proceed a little way 
tte ^ea. There the Brahmin prays a prayer, tho burden of which 
is that tho monsoon being well over, God will be pleased 
to keep the sea qniet so that ships may move along it in safety. 
Our friend repeats the prayer, and then throws into tho sea Eomo 
holy water -which the Brahmin has poured into tho hollow of his 
hand from a lotah, then some red paint, also given by the Brahmin, 
then the flowers, then some iicc, and last of all tho cocoannt— these 
being, we suppose, tho emblems of the produce of tho land, and aa 
such best fitted for presentation to the deity. The Brahmin Ihon daubs 
liis finger in a dish that looks liko a rouge plate and makes a “ poojah 
mark” on his disciple’s brow and the ceremony is at an end. 
According to his means our friend presents the Brahmin with a sum 
ranging from one pie to twenty-four, and if he be inclined to bo 
more extravagant he may, for a small present in exchange, 
have a sacred thread, of which tho Brahmin has a large 
bundle, tied round his wrist, and have the advice given 

to him that he will do woll if ho keeps that throad intact 

\ill tho end of the Dewalee festival, lie goes to tho coolio 

and picks liis shoes out from the rest, and then takes up his place in 

the homeward march in which many thousands have gone before him. 
We noticed that tho cocoanuts, if they were not taken out from tho 
sea again by oaroftil worshippers, were scrambled for with much zeal 
by naked coolies, who sometimes swam out a little distance and tliore 
invited tho devotees to throw in their offerings and just see how 
they would struggle for thorn. These coolies afterwards re-sold the 
nuts, which again were sold at a reduced rate to those who had 
no cocoonut of thoir own, and thus the^ sea deity was robbed of a 
number of individual offerings. It seemod great hardihood to snatch 
an offering placed on the altar of a god and turn it into a market 
commodity, but db tho Brahmins did not quarrel about it, but 
oven assisted in tho traffic, wo suppose it was all right, and that 
die bc > deity winked at these peculiarities. Beggars swarmed 
among the crowd, which seemed to be regarded as a fat 
fowl for plucking bv priest and scamp. One girl followed 
us till we wore tired of her portinneity, although had our tempera 
noi been somewhat soured by the difficulty of getting to firm land 
again wo might linvo been led into generosity by her constant orioa 
of, **Sahib, Sahib, give one pice j Sahib very good captain, 
give one pice; Sahib one very fino gentleman, Sahib < no 
burro, captain, ho give pico.” Wo wero not captains, but our 
feelings were titillated after tho mannor of the poor little Cockney 
who Unde rod double tho proper amount of his faro to Cabby bo- 
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in reply to a. question about the prico of the journey, |£hj 
emnn answered cunningly, “ 0<?h, 111 lavo-it to your honour, 
urael.” We elbowed our way through the crowd which was 
gathered on the top of ibo railway embankment, and proceeded to 
Marino Lines, where a fair was being held for the amusement of the 
worsliippers. Wo were not tempted even by the sound of conch 
shells and an occasional tom-tom to remain longer by the sea side, 
but we fain would have returned to see wliat was to be done with a 
black ram, with gilded horns, and wreathed in flowers, which wraa 
being led to the sands by a scoro or so of jubilant Hindoos. 
The fair was a curious enough sight in its way. Kings of peoplo 
here and there watched the feats of wrestlers, and not less were the 
fencers patronised by spectators. These fencers arc curiotis looking 
mortals. Little leather shields are buckled on to their arms, and 
they wield swords made not of cold Damascus hut the less dangerous 
material of leather. Thoy face each other at twenty yards distance, 
eyeing each othor with assumed ferocity. Swinging their swords, 
they advance, in a style not. unlike an awkward horse’s amble, going 
from side to side and draw ing up their legs. When they meet they 
make feints and retire in the same high-stepping manner, and then 
go forward again and belabour each other with a vigour that would 
be serious to some of them wpro it not for tho groat dexterity they 
manifest in warding off blows with their little targets^ The number of 
baskets of invs «'\ 1 11 >*ii«>f 1 wns very great ; and if toys are a guage of a 
nation’s civilisation, nat ive-manuiacturcd tin engines an'il rfieaiulJoats, 
• though ooorse and. daubed with paint, are favourable signs of India's 
advancement, considering that w hen railways w r cro introduced hero 
tho peoplo worshipped'the “ fire horsoe” osgods and dovils. Ice-creams 
and snda-wator seemed to be thentrongest tipple on tho ground, and 
as for eatables there was no end X)f sugar cane, roasted maize, pome, 
granatofi, hulwa, curry, and a compound of garlic and onions, which, 
as it was boiled on tho ground, men blowing up tho firos with hollow 
bamboo tubes, sprpad its,smell far and near. Leaving tho Marino 
Lines, we went.to Hie Esplanade, where another strange sight ' pre¬ 
sented itself, tbp ground being cYowdcd with swings, £omu double 
tiered, and others nor‘unlike Persian wheel.*, the w eight oi tho people 
keeping t ho buckets perpendicular. The way in which t hose mony.go- 
rounds groaned and creaked made us have doubfs rvboyt* their safety, 
and w'o wondered whether anybody" over inspected the?u \chicles 
so that the chance of accidents occurring might bo reduced. Th* y 
were ne ver at rest ; no Kooner wns one. batch of fellows off.iho wooden 
elephants.'tigei«, orileopards (which do similar duty in Indian lea. 
tivuls to that undertaken by wooden horses iy fairs at home), than 
another brown-legged company was on, shouting " oliilao” to tho 
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/the merry-go-round with all their might, making a pretl 
hen amalgamated with the other noises of the gathering. It 
Yery amusing to see the enthusiasm and humour of some of the 
riders, some of whom flogged up their steeds with tlicir oil-skin 
umbrellas, while one or two tender Orientals leaned over the necks 
of their wooden Rosinantes and gently rubbed their cheeks to 
encourage them. Perhaps the most comical sight in the fair was two 
fakeers, with long, dirty brown hair, their face and body and legs 
covered with ashes, holding on to their wooden elephants 

with the air of men who took their pleasures very 
sadly ; and every time that the machine turned and 
brought their bare legs and ghastly faces to view, another pair of 
fnkeers, equally ugly, manifested signs that they wished it would 
stop and allow them to have their turn of enjoyment. These beggars 
must have done a good day's work, or thoy would scarcely have ven¬ 
tured on snch extravagance. The elephants, leopards, and horses 
were, by the way, of curious construction. Everybody knows how a 
native-drawn horse looks, and if our readers wore just to take ono of 
these and make the legs more like puddings, tlie bodies more like 
barrels, and the heads liko small squares of wood with ears, they 
would have a true conception of tho horses at the fair ; tho elephants 
were just square blocks of wood, with four pegs stuck on 
for legs, and another peg, with a curl in it, stuck 
bofore and behind for trunk and tail respectively ; tho 
leopards were blocks painted brown and spotted, the 
fact that it was either a leopard or cheetah that was 
intended being evidently meant to be conveyed through the spots 
alone. We give these particulars for those who may be curious 
about Hindoo art. But even a Hindoo festival and fair gets 
tiresome, aud wcuding our way among the lanes of men and women 
who sat squatting on the ground selling then’wares of food, fruit, 
or toys, and passing tho booths from which many a Hindoo child 
bought its “ failing,” we turned homewards while the hour was yet 
early enough to permit tho sounds of the bells of tho Cathedral and 
St. Andrew’s to mingle with the noises which wo started with say¬ 
ing were characteristic of a heathen holiday. 

On the 27th August tho following description of the eighth avatar- 
The Festival of tho Eighth ship of Krishna appeared in the 
Incarnation of Krishna* Bi-^bay Gazette :— 

Yesterday was tho duv of celebration by tho Hindoos of the 
eighth incarnation of Krishna, aud the public offices and a number 
of shops in the native town were closed. The story of this incarna¬ 
tion, which boars some Blight likeness to King Herod’s attempt to 
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ssi/cre the innocents, or to the mythological ialo of Saturn fail 
euson for his being sp fond of his own children, is that Klans^ 
King of Mathura, being told by a prophet that a child of his 
sister Devakee would kill him, resolved to murder all her children. 
Klaus accordingly killed * six of her children,, the seventh was made 
away with by some divine interposition, but she had an eighth, 
however, who was no less than Krishna, and sho saved his life by 
removing him to Gocul, where he was brought up under the care of 
a cowherd. Of course ’ the due dramatic effect of the prophecy 
took place, and the god slow his wicked uncle. Krishna in this 
iii par nation became a great admirer of the ladies, having, as many as 
lb,000 wives ; but it mugt bo remembered that in his previous 
avatarship in Oudh ho scrupulously attached himself to but one 
“ mistress of his soul.” Whether or not it bo for tho reason of his 
great admiration of women, especially milkmaids, that the Hindoos 
•• regard this incarnation as one of Krishna’s greatest, we are unable 
to say; but undoubtedly they are very prou(\ -of him for his perfor¬ 
mances in his eighth appearance on the terrestrial stage. Yester¬ 
day morning we were curious enough to visit a temple in an obscuro 
part of the town ftu'tlio purpose bf observing the demeanour of some 
of .Krishna’s votaries. Tho. temple stood in a narrow stinking streot 
in Dongree, and the face of a European there excited as much utten- 
. titan among the inhabitants as it would in a mofi e. A 

crow.d of men, if seems, had attended in tho touiple all Sunday night 
ttlm night on which Krishna was supposed to bo removed to Gocul)— 
worshipping the image'of the gdd and reciting the shastra'?. These 
were now dancing irrthe streets, some clinking cymbals, and several 
making a " noi>c /tfiljx .brassy ^drums. On© man, . i to 

♦bb inspired, .took whip and. laid about him in a very mis¬ 
cellaneous ^fashion—ijf a Hindoo jumped before him, clashing 
cymbals over his head, ho Was pretty certain to thong that excited 
worshipper, and fheu ho was just ns likely a not to turn round and 
lay the lash over the naked shoulders of somebody leaping behind 
him. None of tlio fellows who were lushed seemed to take tho 
wliipperis attentions ut.ull amiss—if anything, they appeared to like 
it ; but in truth, the whip was not laid on very severely, and not a 
drop of blood could we notice spilt. Wo asked a native if tho lash 
Wore always as gently used on the bodies of tho d< ■ • ! ho 

replied, his faith in Krishna beiiig evidently very large, that these 
dancing ;uid shouting men would bleed very greatly, perhaps to 
death, forth the effect - of the whip ; but as the god had entered into 
them they telt no pain, and harm never ensued from tho flagellation. 
After a time lIio men joined hands, and danced sideways 
in a line to other temples, one of the number holding up a tiny 
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ho image of Krishna, and then they came, back to the 
M danced and leaped and clanged the cymbal and beat 
_s before, after which they went to tho sca-shore and thero 
threw water at each other. Curd is the proper thing to use, but that 
costs money in Bombay, and the more economic substitute of water 
is used for both man and woman worshippers. Perhaps the poverty 
that necessitates the use of water is a blessing, for a number of 1 10 
devotees that wo saw looked dirty enough to require it moie ian 
curds. We are told that formerly the worship of Krishna during 
the midnight watches, and the subsequent lashing with whips, used 
to bo common among Brahmins, Purblioos, and other good castes, 
but that lattorly the celebration of these ceremonies has been per¬ 
formed chiefly by the lower classes of the Hindoo population. Our 
own < ns lo not disagree with this statement, because the 

Hindoos who received their whipping bo cheerfully betore the 
temple in Dongrce were evidently coolies and small craftsmon. 

This is the greatest festival in the Mahomedan Calendar, and 
yearly it causes a certain amount 
The Mohurmm of oxc itoment in Bombay as well as 

throughout India, as the enthusiasm which the different sects of 
Mahomedans arc wrought up to would willingly And vent in a 
breach of the peace if strong measures were not taken 
to keep it within bounds. Hossain and Haseain were the grand- 
sons of the Prophet Mahomet, whose favourite daughter Fatima 
was their mother. By one means or another the young 
men mot violent doaths, and those sects of Mahomedans such ub 
Shiahs and Khojaha who believe they wore the lawful loaders after 
Mahomed, mourn their death during the period of the Molmmini ; 
while tho Sooneee, who hold a contrary belief, rejoice during tho 
same period. Where, therefore, there are Shiahs and Sooneos in 
a community, it is perpetually liable to bo to.n by brawis during 
tho Moburrum. The towns in the north of Ireland, whore Omnge- 
pn.nand Catholics hold extremely different views about tbo Battle 
pfBoyuo Water, frequently furnish illustrations of tho length to 
which religious enthusiasts can go in quarrelling ; but tho bitter¬ 
ness felt by tho opposing sects of Mal.omodans is much more 
inten30 than the most excited Irishmen of tho present day 
would think of displaying, and the danger of ecriona 
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ianco is of course much greater in India,. where ^Jio 
housands of Mahomcdans for every faction fighter in Ireland. 
Bombay the military and police havo much hard work and 
anxiety daring the Mohurrum, and it is barely eighteen months ago 
since the serious riots known as the Mussulmans and Parsee Riots 
(which took place a short time before the Mohurrum), in the course 
of which a crowd of Mahomedan roughs wrecked several Parseo 
temples and caused a considerable number of violent deaths, showed 
what an excitable festival the Mohurrum is, for it was feared that 
tho Jtfahomedans would recommence the Riots when undor the 
excitement of their great religious festival. In March 1872, shortly 
after the assassination of Lord Mayo by a Mahomedan, the advent of 
tho Mohurrum in Bombay caused considerable uneasiness, and tho 
following account of what took placo on tho 20th MarcT^ will not bo 
found uninteresting :— 


’ Yc 3 ter day tho taboots.were dipped in the sea, and tho ill-will and 
rQligious frenzy of tho twt> great soctions of Mussulmans who mourn 
for tho .death of Hossain and Hassain must be bottled up for another 
year. On this occasion there were serious apprehensions of a largo dis¬ 
turbance, and that there has not is due to the extraordinary precautions 
taken by Mr. Sofitci’ and Mr. Vincent, the police officers. The 
number of taboots has not been so numerous as they wore last year, 
but there has been no diminution of the hatred of the factions, which, 
curious as it may sound, seems to have found new fuel in the murder 
of tho Viceroy. Tho Moguls, wo are told, said to tho police of tho 
taboot-foHewera—“These are the men who killed your Viceroy. 
Shut your eyes for a moment, and wo will drink their bh od from tho 
hollow of our hand and wash tho placo tlx*y stood upon.” It is very 
probable that the Viceroy’s death may bo but tho scapegoat for tho 
hate that exists between the Mogul and tho Momon people, but 
tho expression wo have quoted powerfully illustrates tho depth of ill- 
feeling that runs between the tactions. Tho parties sought every 
opportunity to meet each other hostiloly. On Tut day forenoon tho 
compound of tho Old imambnrra was tilled with people who wore 
best kept in.-idis for had they got out among the members of the 
Opposite fnption who were clustered near the gate there would havo 
boon the usual entertainment of cracked br ads and bloody noeos. 
In tho forenoon a party of Moguls did issue from somewhere near tho 
ID) am harm mosque and proceed to the quarters of the M onions, 
where.they foil foul of the dancers and singers round two tuboots, 
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, Jietl tlie taboots and tbe heads of those who were carry! 

, yhe Memons were not as patient as lambs, aud resisted 
c „is so determinedly that at one time tho affair wore tlio 
appearance of a serious insurrection. Sticks playod freely about tho 
pates of those who probably wished their turbans had been thicker ; 
tho veiling of expressions unpolite and the names of the Sacred 
Brothers was ear-splitting; and. the excitement of the row, 
which was increased as members of tho factions gathered 
to the scene of action, sticks iu hands and fists clenched, 
could scarcely find a suitable comparison outside of what is 
popularly imagined to be tho scene at Donnybrook. News 
of what was being done soon reached tho police, accompanied 
by nunonrs of hundreds of men being killed or wounded. A 
strong forco of sepoys under European superintendence was 
marched quickly to the spot. The accession of the third party to 
the quarrel increased the “ bobbery” for a minute or two but only 
for that short time, because the la boot men, leaving their Mogul 
assailants and the remnants of their glittering treasures behind, 
gave way before ono or two vigorous charges, and tied, leaving the 
wounded and about 200 prisoners in tho hands of tho representatives 
of tli' 1 law The captured rioters were marched to the police office 
and sentenced summarily to 14 days’ imprisonment ; the woundod 
h id their injuries dressed first and were sentenced afterwards. One 
dangerously-wounded fellow, with his collar-bone broken, was taken 
to the Jamsetjee Hospital; but no one was killed—which nobody 
:h probably as those nice, quiet subjects of ours who 
ly 1 s in a knife or bludgeon. 

This disturbance quelled, the police took certain precautions to 
prevent reptitions. Two hundred men. under Inspectors Raymond, 
Fraser,and CuUello,wero drawn tip along the line of Mahomed Ali Khan 
Street:, so that, tho gate in the compound of the Old Iruambarra 
was commanded as well a 9 the point from which the Memous could 
come uj> to rovengo their taboots being cast in the dust. At the new 
Imatnbnrra, another force was stationed, and also one nt the 
Jumat Khnna. Reserves were appointed at convenient places—one 
party being posted at Rydonhee, ono at the bottom of the Jail Road, 
one near tin- Janumjeo H< spiral, and another at Bengalpooreo Street. 
Detachments of military patrolled tho streets, and mounted police 
an 1 hovvav -5 kept watch her and there, so that at one hour of tbe day 
tho ci*y looked like a place under tho terrors of martial law. Tho 
vigour with which the first disturbance was suppressed seemed to 
operate with a salutary effect upon tho Mohurrumites. Tho Folioo 
had little to do at any of the stations, and at rho Nhw Imam- 
barn-. a spot around which violence wtw expected to eurgo 
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!y, things woro so placid a look that there 
z >g to bo seen but tho entry and issue of stoical dovotees, and 

-police officers in charge sitting drowsily nodding as they passed. 

But in the evening, it was expected thero would bo quite another state 
of matters ;—wait, it was said, till tho taboots are brought forth, till 
the torches flame, the dancers scream, and the people have wrought 
themselves with excitement into the condition of men mad with 
liquor. Shortly after dusk tho members of certain streets met, and 
after a great deal of shouting set tho taboots on the shoulders of a 
few honoured individuals, placed rows of dancers, musicians, and 
torch-bearers in front, and thou turned into the big thoroughfares 
with a tail as long as the great sea serpent’s. As they moved alou"- 
they grew more excited, screaming “ Hussain, Hussain,” with littlo 
intermission, taking each other round the neck and indulging in 
BGmi-drunken taices, whirling liko dervishes, and stepping about 
like young horses. Mr. Sontor and Mr. Vincent were 
generally at the head of a procession, and bands of sopovs wore 
always near at hand. In tho Bhendy Bazaar, along which' 10,000 
people must have passed in the course of three hours, tho coarse 
smoky flame of the torches not only showed tho crowns of their 
darling taboot, glittering with silver tinsel or red and blue enamel 
work, und rising as high ns 20 foot in the rimpo of a mausoleum or a 
minarotted mosque, but also gleamed upon the weapons of the red- 
coated native infantry who were drawn up along tho roads ingroups. 
In tho compound of the Old Imambarra, a scene was presented 
that was a complete contrast with the hilarity and gesticulations of 
the taboot followers. Tho place was so packed that it would have 
been an engineering feat to get room for one nmn more. A circlo 
in the centre was staked off with ropes, and in it a baud of half 
naked men formed a ring, each grasping with tho left hand the belt 
of Ins fellow, leaving the right hand free. At a signal they sang 
and shouted, and whenever the name of Hossain or Ha-sin was 
mentioned thoy slapped their brousts with their palms l u a «hort 
time their breasts became like raw flesh, and at every blow "and 
every scream of ‘‘Hossain, Hasaain,” the blood squirted out, 
while intense sorrow for tho memory of Mahomed’s grandsons was 
manifested among the orowd. When the mock corpso representing 
tho body of lifts un was brought forward, the lamenting became 
louder, and even the littlo girls employed in reprobating tho 
children ot Hossain and Hnssain mourning for their fathers seemed 
uvereomo w ith real grief, beating themselves severely und cryiu^ 
and covering themselves with aslus. Tho whole ‘affair was a 
vvondorful right, and indeed the seono in the Imambarra, when tho 
Jxhojahs moot to boo a representation of tho murdered Hussain and 
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ning children, is something "which onco witnessed 
forgolten. The howling'anil wiuling of tho people wlffi 
iest reads them the story of the-assassination aro very im¬ 



pressive. 

It would scarcely be advisable to, omit from this little *work all 
no.tice of the curious 'ceremony which 
The Crucifixion Bnma of tho th(J Catholics perform' 

Portugaoso Christian3, annuaU y <fa' Good Friday. The fol- 

lowing description (taken from tho Bombay Oaidtto of tho 2nl April 
1872) of the scone presented- at * Bandora a few years ago, will give 
a good idea of a ceremony which rivals the celebrated Passion 
Plays enacted in soino’of tho continental citios of Europo ' 

Some people* here who have read descriptions of the Passion Plays 
at Ammergau, and wished to see those sefiodsly-aotod caric atures of 
un event that might be supposed too-'solemn and profound.for the 
mimicry of man, may not biT award that almost at tho doorS of Bbm- 
bay gcimes connected with representations of the Crucifixion aro 
annually enacted which nnist bo almost as extraordinary as tlioso 
which have made the little Bavarian town famous., Bandora, per- 
1 apg we need scarcely say, is a Native Christian settlement—that is, 
Bmnan Catholic Christian—aryl evidences of this arc plentiful on the 
road between it and Bombay. After leaving tho Naiivo Town with 
iw go.i '-and temples, ami coming into the Parell Road, on one side 
of which the eye*may catch sight gf an ugly rad-bedatiberd - wooden 
imago, stuck in a niche in tho wall, before which some poor-looking 
wretches are laying their offerings and praying for favour-, wo- 
come to a seemingly better* state of things, for at the 
junction of palm.-skirl eel lanes stone and wooden crosses aro to 
bo seen instead of symbols of out-and-out heathendom. In thief 
loculi tv of tho Iffahim woods these way side symbols of Christianity 
are numerous, bui .as Pandora is neared the'y-becomo rnOBt plentiful. 
It may happen that around the steps.of one, the top of which, is 
crowned with a wreath of flowers, it number of Portuguese male and 
female devotee*arc clustered, while a few paces off Hindoos are look¬ 
ing on with that indifferent expression which seems to say, “ IPs- all 
right. : we pray to Guuputtiand they,pray to that thing with Chearmn^ 
there i* no d iff or cnee U-twcou us;” audit seems strange how liltlo 
di-sinuis of'being' utrgivssiyo the idolater-is with a religion which 
cxiit.i side'by sidy with his in ✓ hia own land, and the symbols of 
which stand in-the public ways,' ' 

jpjjjc 1 andora and its neighbourhood - wear an 
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'Alice or unusual briskness. Many men and women, the forifctfr 
/ l o European clothes, including the long hat, which is a sign of 
ispectablity that no Portuguese who lays claimlo being a decent 
family man would care to go without, and the women, pictur- 
esquely covered with clean white cotton garments, stream along tho 
Toads on their way to chapel, and we may remark that chapels boom to 
bo more numerous in Bandora than any other part of the island. But it 
is on Good Friday that the greatest stir prevails—when, at certain 

: .dressed women, with pleasant dark faceB, mar be seen 

making their way on to the main road from among tho palm and 
betelnut trees ; when many crowded games and shigrainsof various 
viegrees of antiquity; from tho one with a small crack in its 
binning panels to the ono which, covered with dust, contracted 
probably on the previous Good Friday, moves alon<r wheezin" 
ami creaking on its old wheels, as if protesting ; when 
Portuguese lads, with hats and without hats, with cotton striped 
trousers and with trousers of a more fashionable European texture - 
when Portuguese girls, in dresses of humble material but cut’ 
perhaps clumsily, after the Western fashion of jacket and’frock and 
with straw hats on lire with poppies arid Indian flowers-when all 
these proceed onward to tho chapel of St. Andrew or tho Convent 
to see the crucifixion of the Saviour. On the evo of Good Friday in 
one chapel a room is fitted up with a long table, at uhicJi 
thirteen ngurcs arc placed before plates of fruit This is 
to represent the Last Sapper, and one of the figures is plainly meant 
for Christ by the nimbus, while another is marked*for Judas bv the 
»>ag he holds. On tho next morning Christ is crucifiod--in wax * 
uud some efforts at realism are made with rod paint to represent tho 
Saviour s blood. Jn the compound of tho church of St. \ndrew the 
scene on Friday afternoon was ono of the most extraordinary that 
could bo imagined. In front -of thegable of the ohanol wu * •fhr-n 
square erection about forty feet high, covered with black cloth - 
two or throe large crosses, standing here and there, had il, I, preps 
completely covered with people f ono side of the ground w , mi.wl 
by about 1,000 women,-covered from top to toe with^vliito who v eie 
kneeling and gating intently at (lie seaifolddikc erection, their hand, 
t.ghtly clasped before them ; groups of men wore walking about- 
and ono huge crowd stood in front of a rostrum in a corner from 
whe-h apnost was gesticulating and shouting so that ho could be 
heard over all the compound by tho vast aRKcmblage. T1 «• mix ions 
ook« cast m the direction of tho black house, the frequent refoicnco 3 
o ir, by word and by linger, by thopmvh, r, could loavo n J doubt 
SSp 1 lt ' v ; ! .‘ top Waok veil .hat the Saviour was hanging 

The Tno lckiD « commut'd lor many hours, yot Beared / any alienation 
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U£ noticed in the position of the women devotee?, while 
^^le^-sfjkmgh privileged to walk hither and thither, stood reverently 
^tmeervered, listening to the. priest’s’exhortation's. Mlien the'sun won- 
down, the picture was weird in the extreme. Torches, were carried 
among the crowd, and showed now the long ghastly.looking palm* 
skirting the compound, now the women in dim. white outline, here 
and there a priest moving among the people, now the arm of the 
preacher waving,’and now the black house, which was evidently 
being lighted up within, for lights flickered through the seams, and 
t yen the outline of a figure wit < nt tret - 1 id arms' could 
: n. At the gate of the compound, and looking over the walls, 
were groups' of Hindoos- and one or two Parsecs, lb p as curious 
to notice how ' primitive many of the worshippers were 
in their habits. When'they were in the compound, they were 
generally quiet. and reverent-looking enough, but once outside,, 
when the caps could be put on, they were laughing- and 
joking and buying and selling.- Gloso by one of the„ walls was a 
line of Hindoo sweetmeat-sellers, sitting cross-legged,, with a little 
light by their side, and their tray of yellow and broVvn confections, 
nauseous to European palates, before them. Looking down upon the 
ung men aud.wQnicn, who, hot ween ing an 
bcca ional ear to the priest and higgling with the sweet-meat seller, 
mannered to strike a bargain which ended in a lump of the savoury 
mess being placed in their bands, while a Sow: pice went into the 
pocket of the merchant. Many of these* Native Cliristiaiis had 
children wj£h them, $md not onec or twice had the Priest to take 
his chance of being heard in company with a squaller of a year or 
i wo old. About eight o’clock the figure of Christ was unveiled 
Thc'n the exeiinement was intense, and the people’s feelings found, 
vent in something like a loud moan. Thoy seemed to look upon-the 
daubs, of red an real blood oozing over the heads of the nails oif 
from'under the crown of thorns and to regard the’screwed up 
features as signs of real agony. Artistically, the imitation <i t-hc 
Saviour was not worth much ; but in the unveiling of it -and tho 
taking of it down considerable dramatic.skill was shown by the chief 
performers. 

About a quarter of a mile from St. Andrew’s chapel a scene tvaa 
being enacted in the Convent quito as extraordinary as tho one we 
have endeavoured to describe. Mere there was another imitation of 
the Saviour bleeding upon tho Cross, Tho room in which it was 
hung was long and broad, and on entering it tho first thing that 
struck one's senses was a mixture of several thing?--of very loud 
music, intense heat, and a disagreeable smell like tisli and pciapira- 
. And no wonder. Ti ■ & fydpd—wven Ihs 
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>ws and doorways wore surrounded with sight-seers or worsWV~ 
ilie central part between tbo rows of pillars was tilled for the 
uost part with nuns, dressed in lung wliite robes, who knelt at benches 
and gazed steadily at the representation of the Saviour. Behind 
the nuns there was a largo number of Portuguese, with here and 
there a European face. In what might be called the aisles the 
ground was covered with Native Christians, also in white, who knelt 
or squatted upon the ground as they were induced by circumstances, 
borne had babies lying in front of them, and the mothers had u, 
bard time of it between their desire to be devotional and their duty 
to the little pieces of brown humanity who kicked their legs in the 
air or insisted upon giving their sentiments upon things in 

tho hack P sirt of the right aisle a priest sat at a harmonium, and 
around him, and hanging over the balustrade of the flight of stairs 
behind him, lie had lus choir- all Portuguese lads with strong lungs 
mid some httle musical training. On the steps of the altar at the 
top of this aisle a number of Hindoo boys, with their little ton- 
knots of hair laid bare because they had taken off their pngare >, 
sat cross-legged and half-naked, seeming to enjov the sight. The 
place at the top of the nave was the point to which all eyes were 
turned. There hung a figure of the Christ. A crown of thorns sat 
above a drooping chalky face with red maiks on it, and the bodv wuh 

tion that a rag was tied 

outstretched arms of wax there wore spots of red, as also mum t’ o 
palms, which were pierced by nails; on the body there wore some 
more red marks ; and on tho feet, which were also nuil-pie.ci d 
thc.e were what appeared to be lot), c < hi the image’s 

right-hand side stoodfigure of the Virgin, which was draped 
blue cloth ; it had a gilt nimbus on its head, while its hands wn u 
clasped in front. Tho choir sung Masses almost continuously, and 
beyond listening to thee tlr, devotees bcomcd to have nothin,, u, do 
but work themselves into a state of ecstaoy by gazing at the nninful 
figure on timer** At eight o’clock, two 

walked up the centre of the nave, rallied somethin- and went ont 

a - f m - : ‘ w ' V ' varrl ' ? lhL>y re ‘» rn <-- 1 " •* *» « company of ,*!*.« 

who can-ied unions them two ladders and a bier, and were . , ., „ , 

!- d,lrk '*>?*' with wings to their backs, who were m-dwhlv 
dcsiqned to represent cherubims. 'fhisooin|mnv walked slotvlv—verv 
slowly—und a pn could bavc been heard falling in the room. They 
slopped at tho foot of the cross, and the choir sang out loudly for „ 
or tw five minutes. Th > ladders were placed slowly again* ine at 
‘V 11 a ;>‘l the ehotr snug again. Two priests crept op 

the ladders, and the choir once more performed. The on.-,' 
slowly removed the crown of thorns, and slowly tltev , 
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white cloth, which they hung cvet the frgiir^ 
■^^Slood .was cleverly made to appear to stain 

and the congregation were thrilled, while all the time 
the choir continued singing their melancholy Mass. Then the priests 
slowly unrolled bandages, and took about a quarter of an hour 
before they seemed convinced that the wax arms were securely 
bound up. More cloths .were produced, and finally the whole figurn 
was bandaged after what appeared to be an hour’s careful manipula¬ 
tion. Then tho image was lowered from the cross, very cautiously 
and H.lowly, and placed in the bier. After a little while . the bier 
was placed upon the shoulders of priests, and tho body was 
borne slowly out of church while the choir sang and the congre¬ 
gation were intensely moved. Outside the Convent red and blue 
lights were fired off, a procession was formed, aud tho 
body was carried through the villages, many of the Native 
Christians pressing forward to touch tho red-stained winding 
sheet. The boys with the wings on their backs walked beside 
the bier—poor little fellows, sometimes they did not* appear as if 
representing angels was their forte —and a number of priests, nuns, 
and thousands of people also accompanied the image of - tho body until 
it was taken back to the ConVent. We heard the remark made by a 
gentleman that probably the ancestors of all the female native 
Christians were idolaters, if they had not been so themselves, aud 
that such scenes as we had just witnessed seemed,to be designed as 
a compromise for any-pleasure they may have lost in the worship 
of idols after the Hindoo manner of worship. Wecannot-say*\vliether 
the remark was just. /• 

There are several other festivals .to be witnessed in Bombay, but 
those we have described are tho 
chief ones.. Tho Jlolee festival, 
which used to be known as the time when men swung themselves 
in tho air upon hooks in their flesh, is now only a coarse saturnalia, 
in which the Hindoos throw red paint, on each other, and use 
the utmost freedom with women. The notorious ex-Gaokwar of 
Baroila wan a groat admirer of the Holee, and his sui 
remember h w upon onp occasion he collected a number of prostituted 
and tired red powder at them from Gmail cannon mounted on olo- 
i*1 fits. One (U tho women was killed, but fortunately, shell harbor 
our liecr.f iouRnms is of rare occurrence. Tho Dussorali festival, which 
.s generally held in October, is forced upon the attention of the 
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principally by the fact that most of the horses he meets 
I with flowers and bedaubed with red painf. Owners of horses 
led to their doors on this day by their servants, and they 
are expected to “ tip” the latter. In some cases, the gardener, or 
whoever it is that looks after the cows and poultry, leads his charges 
up in the same way, all adorned with flowers, and expects his 
backsheesh ; and though ho seldom succoeds in getting a present 
on. behalf of the-ludicrous-looking cocks and hens, he generally gets 
something for the sake of the cow. Tho festival in connection with 
Gunputtee, the elephant-headed god, is chiefly of a private descrip¬ 
tion, and is outwardly remarkable for little else than the sale of 
stucco images of that deity, elaborately painted. The festivals of 
the Parsee 3 are chiefly private ; tho most conspicuous is their New 
Year’s day, when every man who can afford it appears in a new pair 
of coloured silk trousers. 


The Oaves of Elephanta. 


VIL-EXCURSIOJNS FROM BOMBAY. 

No visitor will leave Bombay without taking a trip across tho 
Harbour to the island of Elephanta or 
Gharipuri (“ city of caves”), to see 
the celebrated caves hewn out of tho solid rock. Steam launches 
can now bo hired at the Apollo Bander, and they make tho run over 
to Elephanta in about au hour. It is pleasant enough to mako the 
voyage in a sailing boat with a fair wind ; but, when the wind 
fails, and tho t ide is unfavourable, a row back to Bombay some¬ 
times takes many hours, and is a very tedious affair. A small 
steamer can run alongside tho pier which has been built at tho 
Iandimr-placo, so that the old mode of going ashore, when mon 
wero carried through the shallow water for a couplo of hun¬ 
dred yards on the backs, and ladies in ohairs supported on 
tho shoulders, of guro-footod coolira, is now superseded. A 
statue of an Elephant, out in black stone, used to stand near the 
landing place, and gave tho isluncl its modem name, nnd near ilio 
Elephant, WO year# ago, was ibo statue of a Horse. Both these 
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i described by old travellers to havo boon admiral 
s of tbo statuary’s skill; but nothing is left of either of 
a shapeless lump of rock into which tho Elephant had 
crumbled away, and which now lies in the Victoria Gardens, Bombay. 
Alter a good climb for three quarters of a milo by a winding 


(st 


path up the higher of the two hills which form the island, the visitor 
roaches the entrance to the Caves. Through the entrance hall, or 
portico, composed of a double row of pillars carved out of the rock 
and supporting an enormous squared mass of rock, he passes at 
once into the principal temple, which is <f in the form of a cross, and 
exceedingly resembles tho plan of an ancient basilica” (Hebor) ; 
and, as his eye grows accustomed to the gloom, ' ho perceives 
the vast dimensions and magnificent design of this wonderful 
structure. “ He beholds’ four rows of massive columns cut 
out of the solid rock, uniform in their order, and placed at 
regular distances, so as to form three grand avenues from 
the principal entrance to tho colossal Idol which terminates 
the middle vista j tho general effect being heightened by 
the blueness of the light, or rather gloom, peculiar to the 
situation. The columns at Elepbanta” — which are also parts of tho 
rock left standing by the architect —“ are of a singular shape, and 
in all respects differ from the beautiful orders of ancient Greece ; 
the shafts are massive in proportion to the height $ the large capitals, 
swelling over the ornaments, give the appearanco of pressure 
by the superincumbent mountain ; a form appropriate to 
their function in this wonderful work” (Forbes.) This great temple 
13 120 feet long, and the samo in breadth, without including tho 
measurement of tho chapels opening out of it on cither side and 
tho adjacent chambers. Of very many of tho pillars nothing is left 
but the capitals aud part of tho shafts, which “ remain suspended 
from tho top like huge stalactites,” the. bases having boon undermined 
bv tho water winch penetrat-os the cave during the rainy season, 
and which quickly decomposes the rock. The principal idol, too, 
and most of tho other sculptured (iguror. with which the walls of the 
tetnplo are adorned, are in very dilapidated condition, Tho 
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are in bas-relief, so prominent that they are joined to^ 
f)nly by the back ; and they are from ten to fourteen feet high, 
while the grand three-faced bust of the deity at the extremity 
of the chapel measures nineteen feet, in height. It is generally 
admilled now that the old theory which accepted this idol as c, 
representation of the Trimurti, or Hindoo Trinity, Brahma, Yish- 
noo, and Siva, is erroneous. Heber pointed out fifty years ago 
that the toraplo was really dedicated to the worship of Siva alone, 
or Mahadova, the popular deity of the Mahrattns, who is some¬ 
times represented with three faces, and this opinion ha 3 been con¬ 
firmed by more recent researches. “ The style or ornament, and 
proportions of the pillars, the dress of the figures, and all the other 
circumstances of the place, are such as may be seen at this day in 
every tomplo of Central India, and among all those Indian nations 
whore the fashions of the Mussulmans have made but slight pro¬ 
gress” (Heber), The statuo of a woman with but a single breast, 
the w Amazon,” as Klebuhr calls her, is also now identified 
u3 the goddess Doorga or Parvntco, the wife of Siva. On 
.the right side of the temple is a chapel, twenty-two feet squaro, 
advanced into the body of the cave ; and in this room is the Ihija, 
the emblem of the reproductive power of nature, which is always 
associated with the worship of Siva. This is generally 

marked with frosh paint, as is tho yom near it, and ilowera aro 
offered by native pilgrims. The cavos, however, aro not hold in 
much reverence by the natives generally. Tho Mahrattas neglected 
Elephant® altogether, after they rc-took it from the Portuguese in 
1737, and never treated it os a plaeo of sanctity. Indeed, tho 
modern Hindoo religion scem$ to have completely lost that 
element of ruiblimo mystery aud awful grandeur which must havn 
inspired tho men who designed and executed such n temple aa that 
of Elcphaula. Thore ia nothing awe-inspiring in Hiudom m now ; 
nil is grotesque, filthy, aud contomptible, and the worshippers havo 
forgotten all about tho mighty gods whom their forefathers adored. 
Yet tho antiquity of the Elephanta Caves is not very groal. Tlmir 
origm is not supposed to date further back than dm 10th coni,ary i 
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nMhing accurate is known about their history, tho inscriT? 
dch was placed at the entrance with a legend describi 
^^trh^and by whom tlie Caves were excavated having, it is said, 
been' carried off to Lisbon by the Portuguese. We heard by 
accident lately of an inscribed stone from India existing at Coimbra 
in Portugal; and it might be worth while to ascertain if this is 
the Elephauta stone. Full accounts of the Caves have lately bceix 
published in Bombay by Dr. Wilson and Mr. Burgess. 

Beyond Elephanta to the north extends what may be called tho 
inner harbour of Bombay, a secure and sheltered roadstead with 
deep enough water for the largest ships of war. At the back 
of the roadstead is Hog Island, and the idea finds favour of trans¬ 
ferring to this side tho comparatively useless Dockyard establish¬ 
ment of Bombay, and usi ifg the valuable ground of the Dockyard 
for other purposes. If the Hydraulic lift erected here is to be 
used, it certainly ought not to be kept separated by six miles of 
water from the establishment required for repairing ships. 

The object of the large machino which- has been erected on Hog 
Island was to raiso vessels thereon— 
Hot Cl an ^ ee P eoiall y *k° Indian troopships 

—for making repairs. The Lift is con¬ 
structed to raise 25.000 tons ; it was brought out from England and 
Greeted where it now stands by the contractors, Messrs. Emerson and 
Company, On tho lGth September, 1872, arrangements were mado 
for opening tho Lift and for raising the ironclad ship Magdala < 
Occasion, but at the last moment the responsible members of 
(Government ahirkod the risk unless tho contractors worild guarantee 
that tho Magdala should sustain no damage. This the contractors 
refused to do, but the strength of tho Lift was tested by sinking the 
gigantic Pontoon, some 32 feet, and then raising it easily, though it 
contained three or four times tho weight of the Magdala. It was 
evident that the Magdala could have been raisod with tl»o greatest 
ease. Tho Lift, however, has be n useless chiefly b rau.-o of ir* 
distance from tho Dockyard a:, 1 ’ho anchorage of the ships in the 
harbour. Tlie cost of tho Lift v'u- 1350,000 ; and in the year IbTi: 
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ade over to the Government of Bombay, and Lieut. Bre' 
need in charge of it, an office he still retains. 

One of the pleasantest excursions that can be made from 
Bombay is to the Vehar Lake, in the 
Island of Salsette, about fifteen miles 
from Bombay. Picnic parties can hire omnibuses or wagonnette? 
for the tripy^The Lake is an artificial reservoir, formed to provide 
the town of Bombay, which used to be wholly dependent for its drink¬ 
ing water on the wells in the island, with a constant and ample 
supply of pure water. In 1853 it 'was' fortunately determined 
by the Board of Conservancy of Bombay to adopt a proposal 
made by Lieutenant-Colonel Crawford, It. E., and Lieuteuant 
(now Colonel) De Lisle, R. E., to dam up the valley of 
the Gopur Rivor—which ran into the Sion creek and two 
centuries ago sometimes overflowed the northern part of the 
island of Bomba}’—near the sources of the river amongst the hills 
of Salsette. This project was carried into execution by Mr. 
Conybeare, C. E., and the dams were comploted and the delivery of 
water into the town commenced in 1SG0. The Lako covers an area 
of about 1,400 acres, and lias a gathering ground, exclusive of the 
area of the water Btirface, of about 2,550 acres. It is formed by 
three dams, two of which were rendered necessary to prevent the 
water escaping over ridgcH on the margin of the basin, which wort 
lower in levol titan tbo top of the main dam. The quantity of water 
supplied yearly by the n vervoir is about 8,000,000, gallons a day, 
or between twaive and thirteen gallons a head for the population « ; 
Bombay. It is forbidden to carry on any trade, manu¬ 
facture, or agriculture within the watershed of the Lako, 
and the wildness of the surrounding country keeps tho water 
free from risk oi wmnation from outside. IN year* 

the water was praised as “ exceedingly pure,” bat of late years it 
has deteriorated through tho growth of vegetation within the lake. 
There are at present no tnoaus either of emptying the lvsorvoir and 
cleaning it out, or of filtering tho water, but the Municipality has 
various Bohomet* under consideration for improving the quality oi 
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aftei/ supply. The cost of construction of the Yehar Reserve) 
vFtfajpfag down the pipes to bring the water into the town 
'amounted to £373,G50. In 1872, some alarm having been felt 
a -5 to tho sufficiency of the quantity of wator drawn from 
tho gathering ground of Yehar, the Tv^isa® 1, Lako, adjoin¬ 
ing it, was formed at a cost of £10,000, and the water 
thus impounded kept available to bo thrown into Vehar. 


A new project has been this year (1S75) sanctioned by the Munici¬ 
pality, for bringing an independent main from Tool see to the top of 
Malabar Hill at a cost of £100,000. This alternative source of 
supply will give six gallons a head additional each day for the whole 
population, besides providing water for tho higher parts of Bombay, 
which cannot be reached by the main from Yehar. y 

The Kennery Caves are, excavated in one of the highest hills of 
Salsette, between Yehar and Tamm, 
The Kennery Caves. aTH i it is possible to visit both tho 

Lake and tho Caves in one day, though tho road to tho latter is not 
practicable for horses further than the base of tho hill, and there 
in a good deal of scrambling to bo done in getting up the ascent. 
Tho Caves are undoubtedly much more ancient, besides forming a 
work of far greater magnitude, than those of Elephana, which 
lleber speaks of as u a mere trille in point of extent, when com¬ 
pared with the great salt-mine at Norwich.” Tho whole Lill 
it, bore excavated into a city of caves, some of which penej- 
ii ate so deeply into the interior of tho mountain that they 
have never boon thoroughly explored. There is a tradition 
that an underground passage leads from tho caves to Damaun, 
and a courageous Portuguese explorer, trying to test the 
h of this story, entered tho cavern and groped his 
way along, holding on to a rope of which his companions held the 
ni iior end, for seven horns, till tho rope and his hcarr. failed him, and 
I,o came back again. Huber’s description of tho cave temples of 
Kennery ia at once accurate and agn i ably written. He say - :— 


,f These are, certainly, in every way remarkable from their num¬ 
ber, their beautiful situation, their elaborate curving, and their 
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tered over two sides of a high rocky hill, at many different 
elevations, and of various sizes and forms. Most of them appear 
to have been places of habitation for monks and hermits. One 
very beautiful apartment of a square form, its walls covered with 
sculpture, and surrounded internally by a broad stone benoh, is 
called * the durbar,’ but I should rather guess had been a school. 
Many have deep and well-carved cisterns attached to them, 
which, oven in this dry season, were well supplied with water. 
The largest and most remarkable of all is a Buddhist temple, 
of groat beauty and majesty, and which even in its present 
state,would made a very statoly and convenient place of 
Christian worship. It is entered through a line and lofty portico* 
having on its front, but a little to the left-hand, a high detached 
octagonal pillar, sormounted by three lions seated back to back. 
Uu the cast side of the portico is a colossal statue of Buddha 
his hands raised in the attituto of benediction, aud the screen 
which separates ihe vestibule from the temple is covered, imme¬ 
diately above tho dodo, with a row of male and female figures, nearly 
naked, but not indocent, and carved with considerable spirit, which 
apparently represent dancers. Iu the centre is a large door, and, 
above it, three windows contained in a semicircular arch, ao like 
thoso which aro seen over the cntranco of Italian Churches, that I 
fully suppose thorn to bo an addition to the original plau by tho 
Portuguese, who are said, I know not. on what ground, to huvo m od 
this cavo ns a Church, till I found a similar and still more striking 
window of tho same kind in the groat cave of Carlce. Within, tho 
apartment is, I should conceive,'fifty feet long by twenty, an oblong 
square terminated by a semicircle, and surrounded on every side, 
but that of tho entrance, with a colounado of octagonal pillars. (>f 
th ~o the twelve on each side nearest tho cntranco aro ornamented 
with curved bases and capitals, in the style usual in Indian temples. 
The rost are unliuishod. In tho centre of the *-emicircle, and 
with a freo walk all ronnd it, is a musB of rook lrft solid, 
but carved externally like a dome, and so ms to boor a 
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beral likeness to our Saviour’s sepulchre, as it' is 110 1 
away and enclosed in St. Helena’s Church at Jcru- 
On the top of the dome is a sort of spreading orna¬ 
ment like the capital of a column* It is, apparently, intended to 
support something, and I was afterwards told at Carleo, where such 
an ornament, but of greater size, is also found, that a large gilt 
umbrella used to spring from it. This solid dome appears to bo the 
usual symbol of Buddhist adoration, and, with it3 umbrella ornament, 
may be traced in-the Shoo-madoo* of Pegu; and other more remote 
structures of tho same faith. Though it is different in its form and 
style of ornament from the lingam, I cannot help thinking it 
has been originally intended to represent the same popular 
object of that almost universal idolatry, which Scripture, with 
good reason, describes as * unclcanness and abomination. 
The ceiling of this cave is arched semicircularlv, and orna¬ 
mented, in a very singular manner, with slender ribs of 
teak-wood of the same curve with tho roof, and disposed of 
ae if they were supporting it, which, however, it docs not require, 
nor are they strong enough to answer the purpose. Thoir use may 
have been to hang lamps or flowers from in solemn rejoicings. My 
companions in this visit, who showed themselves a little jealous of 
the antiquity of these remains, and of my inclination to detract 
from it, would have had me suppose that these two were additions 
by the Portugue30. But there are similar riba at Carleo where tho 
Portuguese never were. They cannot bo very old, and, though 
they certainly may have been added or ronewed since tho building 
was first constructed, they must, at all events, refer to a time when 
it and the forms of its worship wero held in honour. The question 
will remain, bow late or how early tho Buddhists ceased to be rich and 
powerful in Westorn India ? or when, if ever, the followers of tho 
Brahminical creed wore likely to pay honour to Buddhist symbols of 
tho Deity ? The latter question is at variance with nil usual opinions 
cm to the difference between these sects and tho animosity which has 
ever prevailed betwixt them. But I have been very forcibly struck 
by the apparent identity of tho Buddhiit cbm tab and tho Drahmi. 
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1 ingam. The very name of the greatTcmple of Ava, 

00 / * Golden Maha-Deo,’ seems to imply a greater approxima¬ 
tion than is generally supposed, and a bove all, a few weeks after¬ 
wards, 1 found tho cave of Carlee in the keeping of Brahmins, and 
honoured by them as a temple of Maha-Deo.” 

Heber notices with surprise tho uncultivated State and scanty 
population of Salsetto fifty years ago, when tho island had only 50,000 
inhabitants, chiefly poor fishermen. The neighbourhood of Bombay 
has Biuce caused a great change. The population has been doubled, 
being now 93,000 or 570 to the square mile, and no land that 
will bear crop 4 of any kind is allowed to lie waste. 

Many trips may be made on the water to points on the coast near 
Bombay ; but none to equal in beauty 
the sail round by Taima to Bassein. 
A moon-light night should be chosen for the excursion. Bassein is 
not worth seeing for itself, except that tho utter disolation of what 
was once a flourishing-Christian city is impressive. 1 Some of tho 
ruined Churches must have been of great -size, but “in a paltry 
style enough, of Grecian mixed with Gothic,”—in “ Venetian. 
Gothic” a similar style ? There is one tomb dated 1606. It is tho 
scenery on tho way to Bassein that makes the pleasure of tho 
trip, the sea winding in and out amongst numerous and lofty islands 
•for many miles. There is, indeed, no lako and rivor scenery in tho 
world to beat the choicer bits about Bombay. To vary the journey, 
the excursionist may return to Bombay from Bassein by railway. 

The most comfortable way of Waiting these famous Buddhbt Caves 
from Bombay is to proceed by tho 
forenoon mail train, which generally 
leaves about 9 o’clock (for hour of departures see G. I. P. time¬ 
tables) to Lonowlee on tho top of tho Bhore Ghat. On 
passing Khaudalla, leavo a civil note for tho Station Master 
asking him to send up a pony to Lanowloo by 5 o’clock next 
morning. Dine and pn 3 B the night at Lanowleo Waitiug-room, 
At daybreak ride up the Poona road for about three miles, and 
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off/to the left at a path to which the ghorawalla or a guf 
previously havo been sent to show the way to the Karla or 
to Hill, about a mile off the road. The traveller can then 
return to Lanowlee, or Khandalla, and breakfast and return to 
Bombay by a train leaving about noon. The Cave is the largest 
as well as the most complete hitherto discovered, in India, 
and was excavated at a time when the stylo was in its 
greatest purity (Ferciusson* s Hand-Book of Architecture). It is 
supposed to bo about the era of Salivahana, or a.d. 78. It is hewn 
in the face of a precipice, about twodbirds up the side of a hill, 
which rises 800 feet above the plain, and is approached by a narrow 
path among trees and brushwood. An insignificant teruplo of Siva 
serves as a sort of gateway. The entrance portico (following 
Fergusson’s and Hebor’s descriptions) is 52 feot wide, and rests on 
four columns, two of which are sets in the walls. In front of it, on ono 
side, stands a lion pillar , so called from having four lions fixod back to 
buck in its capital; the site of the fellow pillar, on tbo other sido, ap% 
pears to be occupied by a small temple. The doorway under the portico 
is through a screen, above which rises a rather imposing arch. Tho 
m: bio of the screen is carved with naked malo and female figures, 
larger than life. Three colossal elephants are also seen in relief, 
their heads looking outwards, and boldly projecting from tho wall. 
The temple is something like an oblong church, with a nave and 
side aisles. It is 126 foot long by 45i feet broad, and has 
u circular apao bclvind the shrine. Tlio roof is circular, 
resting on 41 pillars, each of thoeo in the aisles having a “tall 
base, an octagonal shaft, and richly moulded capital, on which 
kneel two elephants, each bearing two figures, generally a man 
and a woman, bat sometimes two females, all much bettor execut¬ 
ed than such ornaments usually aro.’'— (Fayusson.) Tho pillars 
behind tho shrine aro plain. This shrine is a dome on 
circular drum, surmounted by the remains of a wooden chatlar oi 
umbrella. Theonh bb k; admitted within the building 

fails on this object, with great effect. Some of the wooden ribs 
used in constructing the roof aro still left. Tho interior is spacious 
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tgood repair. Besides the principal temple there are mk 
[for apartments or cells, evidently intended for the lodging of 
“priests or hermits, somo ornamented with great beauty. Alto-, 
gother, it would,, says Heber, form a very noble temple for any 
religion. 

\Ve quoto the following account of ^fahablesliwur and Matheran, 
and they routes thereto, from the Indian Traveller's Guide, published' 
at the Bombay Gctzctte Office :— 

G. I. P. Kailway to Poona 17 9 miles (Rs. 14-1}. Thence by 
_ phaeton or' pony to Mahablcshwur. 

Mahabloshwuj. Mahablcahwur is tho fashionable 

retreat for the residents of Bombay in the “ hot weather,” the oppres¬ 
sive period before the advent of the- south-west monsoon cools 
the atmosphere. It is also much frequented in tho hot 
month of October, and is habitable and inhabited in all but. 
the south-west monsoon, months. From Bombay tho visitor 
proceeds to Poona by rail, and then proceeds by an excellent road. 
Tho road goes via the Katrnj Ghat and Tunnel to Sherwal, thenro 
to tho Kanmiki Ghat, after passing which a few miles the route 
leaves the Sattara road at Soorool, and branches off to Wai, on 
the Krishna river; from thcuco it ascends the Passomec Gbst 
to Ponchgtmny, a small hill station or rather colony which is 
10 miles from Muhableshwuv. The wholo distance by this route IQ 
about 71 mile* from Poon•• to Mahablcshwur. Tho road by tho 
Kir raj and Kamatki Ghats is a most excellent one,, and the road 
from Soorool by llio Passernoo Ghat is also in very good order. There 
are travellers* bungalows at Sherwal, Wai,und Panehgunny, and an 
cm/rprifiing moss man has put up a temporary building midway 
at rioorool, where the road brauchcs off. Carriages can be driven 
up the Pa^sornbo Ghat, but. as it is somewhat long, it is advisable to 
employ ten or a dozen cooli"* to assist t he bonus*, or to hire bullocks 
at Woi. Before those nevv roads were opened, it was tho fashion 
to travel nJmost wholly by palkce, but this very expensive inode <.f 
transit is now rendered nnnece^nry to a very great c-ii at, and ntmiv 
visitors to the Hi lie now drive tho whole way in their own ueiu 
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tQ?>L TVemay mention that the Municipality of Mahablesh 
Q*ftax on horses and carriages from visitors. Phaetons and ton; 
no hired in Poona. Palkees from Wai or Sherwal may be had by 
a requisition on the Station Dak Manager at Mahableshwur by giving 
a few days’ notice. The rates are— 
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From Shenval . .37 12 

„ Wai . 18 14 

„ Panchgunny - - - - - - * - *10 12 


Saddle tattoos are also procurable from the same source, the rates 
being respectively Rs. 18, Rs. 7, and Rs. 3. A tonga costs Rs. 26, 

‘ inclusive of tolls, from Poona to Mahableshwur. There is now a 
bmall hotel open at Mahableshwur, and a travellers’ bungalow con¬ 
taining four rooms and a resident messman, whoso charges are very 
moderate and viands good. The Sanitarium isopen for sick officers, 
and, if not filled by them (which is usually tho case', is available for 
other olficcrs who do not care to take a house to themselves. There 
are also two detached bungalows which are lot to married subalterns 
or others, at less than half the usual house-rent demanded for houses 
of their size and situation. Living is very moderate on tho hills. 
The mutton is, like the Exmoor or Dartmoor mutton, celebrated for 
iv i goodness : it is sold at the rate of from I lbs. to 6 lbs. the rupee, 
and beef at 8 lbs. per rupee. The Mahableshwur potatoes arc tho 
best grown in India, and are sold at Rs. 1-8 or Rs. 2 per maund. 
Oilier vegetables are easily procurable. Strawberries are in groat 
plenty in tho hot season, and are sold at the rate of 16 or 20 dozons 
upce. Visitors from Poona and other stations within a reason¬ 
able distance are advised to take with them their buffaloes or cows, 
if they possess any, as good milk is somewhat dear and difficult 
procure. 


Nrw Ronto to Maliablcsbwur. 


On tho 20th March 1875, regular stoam communication under 
arrangements with Government was 
opened between Bombay and Dasguuru, 
5 miles below Miuir, on tho Saviiri river, and 35 miles only front 
Mahabieshwur by-the old route. 
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new Ghat from Maliablcshwur to Poladpore on the 
has been opened for palkees and tattoos, and for tongas. 

By this new Ghat road, which is throughout of a very easy 
gradient, cart communication 1ms been opened for the first time in 
a direct line from Sattara, by Mahablcshwur, to the Coast. 

Leaving Poladpore,. the line goes by the old Ivineshwur road about 
miles and then 'branches to the left, ascending gradually round 
the western aiid northern' shoulders of Pertubglmr to the pretty 
Btafion of Warra on the first plateau below the Hills. Thence the 
road Winds round the valleys between Sydney and Bombay Points, 
and passing right under Bombay Point ascends easily again from the 
east of it, into the Bombay Point road by the “ Terraces* (Mr. Geo.' 
Taylor’s House). - 

The distances and stages are as follow :— 

Dasgaum to Poladpore -.18 Milpa. 

. Poladpore to Wijrra ..,» 4 

, Warm to Mabhbleeliwur - - ’ - - - r *. »» 


Total.. IQ Milos. 

Those'wKo chooso to ride np. 'the old Ghat from Kineshwnr or 
. traVel-tip the old Ghats wall save 10 to 11 miles, but will find 
the old- Ghat at Ruttunda in n very bad state, as it iB* now 
. • abandoned. The Parr Travellers’ Bungalow, has also boen closed. 
There is nu excellent Dhiufrus&lla at Dasgajum within three 
minutes’ walk of the . steamer unchorngc, - Extra and roomy 
accommodation of a temporary character ig being erected by tho 
Collector adjoining the DhunnsaUa. There ’will bo all the usual 
travellers’ furniture and accommodation and a good mobsman 
- and cook. At Poladpore tker6 is an excellent traveller's bungalow 
^ with furniture, messman, &c. At Warra there is a very pretty and 
newly-built traveller’s bungalow with every convenience. During 
this season tho steamer will leave Bombay early in the morning, and 
* touching off Alibaugh, Rewdunda, Imgoeija,and Shroeverdbun, will • 
run up the S'avitri river from Banoote to Bosgaum by 7 J\M. A 
more,picturesque and enjoyable steam trip can hardly be imagined, 
The saulo steamer will* Icavo at daylight on thb following mOmb g, 

M ' . 




hrming to Bombay the same evening by the same route. 
ijima either side of Poladpore i3 in indifferent order, though 
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-regularly used by carts, and quite passable for tongas. (The route 
is stopped for the monsoon from June to August.) 

By G. I. P. Railway to Narel, 53 miles, Its. 5. Thence to 


Matheran by palkee or pony. It is 
a hill sanitarium, 2,460 feet above 


Matheran. 


the levol of tho sea, within four hours of Bombay by rail. Visi¬ 
tors should take tickets to Narol Station on the G. I. P. Railway, 
at which there are generally a number of ponies waiting to carry 
people up the hill. To make sure of having a pony, palkee, or 
tonjon, to take one up the hill, it is only necessary to write to the 
offico of the Superintendent asking that one be sent to meet one on 
arrival at the railway station. The following is the established 
scale of charges for palkees, ponies, and coolies :—For a palkee or 
tonjon with 12 bearers, between Narel and Matheran, including toll, 
and return trip of empty palkee, Rs. 8. At night the charge for tho 
same is Rs. 8-6. Palkoes or tonjons with 6 bearers, for day of 8 
hours on the hill, Rs. 3. Palkee with 6 bearers, for half day on tho 
hill, Rs. 1-12. Palkee with 6 bearers, for two hours on the hill, Rs. 1-8 ; 
for ouo hour or any less period Re. 1. Four annas extra for each 
hour after 8 r. m. Pony between Narel and Matheran Rs. 2. Pony 
between Narel and Matheran, with side saddle, R 3 . 2. Pony between. 
Narol and Matheran, for bona-lido servant, Rs. 1-1. Pony for tho 
day on tho hill, Rs. 2. Pony for mor.iing or evening ride, Re. 1. 
Coolie between Narol and Matheran—or for the day on tho hill 
5 anna3. If palkoes be wanted on the hill, application should be made 
to the Superinton lent’s Office ; for ponies no application is necessary; v 
wheeled carriages are not allowed on the hill. At tho top of tho 
Ghat thore is a toll levied under Act VIII. of 1851. The charge for 
a 1 orso is 1 anna ; for a pony is $ anna per trip. Thor© are 
4 hotels—** Tho Chowk Hotel," “ Tho Alexandra," “ The Clarendon." 
and u Hope Hall Hotel." The charges are Rs. 6, Rs. 5, and Rs. 4 
per diem, without wines or liquors. The Alexandra Hotel has re¬ 
cently boon greatly enlarged, and the railway station at Narol hu» 
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ecn provided with a number of bath and-dressing room,—j^luj 
adies being on one side of the Ticket Office, and those for gentle¬ 
men on the other. Refreshments can also be had at the station. 
Houses are generally let by the season— i.e., from 1st March to 
15th June, and from 1st October to 31st December. They aro fur¬ 
nished, after a fashion, and, with a few additions, may be made 
tolerably comfortable. They aro rented direct from the owners or 
their agents. On this account it is advisable, that all who con¬ 
template a lengthened stay should take their own horses or ponies — 
for, though the latter are to be hired, the supply is not always equal 
to the demand. At the same time, for the casual visitor, they aro a 
most usoful institution. Residents should, as soon as possible after 
arrival, send their niunes and addresses to the Superintendent’s 
Office, for very frequently boxes of ice, fruits, &c., with defaced 
labels, are taken there to bo identified. They should also instruct 
their butlors to apply at the office for detailed information as to 
bhcostics and sweepers, bazaar prices, Ac. They should also direct 
them to make arrangements for having all drinking water brought 
from springs, and not from tho tanks. It is hardly necessary to 
urge the advantage of a good filter. In houses where there are 
children, it is advisable that goats and cows should bo brought up. 
All tho necessaries of lifo are obtainable in tho bazaar, and the 
gardens furnished a fair supply of very excellent vegetables. There 
are no shops on tho hill to meet tho extra wants of Europeans, 
though this is in a great measure obviated by tho facility with 
which stores aro procured by rail, either from Bombay or Poona. 
There is a weekly market-day, lyken native servants and others lay 
in their supplies, and grain for horses, Ac., should then be purchased. 
The chief charm of Mathcran is in its lovely scenery—and, to the 
Bombay visitant, it is indeed a change. For the noisome crowded 
streets, ho gets wooded lanes, whore the very air is scented by wild 
flowena i or tho foul and sweltering air of offices, he gets a pure 
and buoyant atmosphere - for the unvarying linos of squalid house* 
aud stucco shams, ho looks out upon the lights and shadows 
falling and lying upon a broad expanse of grateful foliage 
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let, nnbroken 
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and turmoil of the city, he . gets a 
save by the songs of birds and the call of 
countless spur fowl. If his time is limited, lie should go, in 
the morning, to Garbut Point, where there are fine views 
of the Ghats and their tumbled fore-ground. In the afternoon ho 
ehpuld go to Panorama Point—and from this vantage-ground he will 
'look down upon Bombay, with its broken coast line, upon Malabar 
Hill, by Mazagon, and Makim, upon the Harbour with its shipping, 
and npon the*many islands—in a word, he will look down upon a 
sdene rarely surpassed and seldom equalled. Should ho bo able to 
afford the time, he will perhaps derive greater pleasure in finding out 
the views for himself, and, with the help of his guide map, to t>e ob¬ 
tained at the Superintendent’s Office, there will be no difficulty in 
doing so. From each and all of the Points these are singularly love¬ 
ly, nor are the roads less pretty and picturesque that lead to them. 
The other points are r Hart, Porcupine. Louisa, Echo, Landscape, 
' Bottle, Monkey, Great and Little Chowk, and Alexandra Point. On 
the east side of the hill, botween Alexandra and Little Chowk Point . 
is a fine grove, where the most magnificent trees are- to be seen with 
gigantic creepers festooning them.. It is known ad Amrai or 
Rombagb. 
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OFFICIAL DIRECTORY. 


GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY. 

His Excellency the Honourable Sir PHILLIP EDMOND 
WODE HOUSE, K.C.B., Governor of Bombay, and President, 
Legislative Council. 

His Excellency Lieut.-General Sir CHARLES WILLIAM DUNBAR 
STAVELEY, K.C.B., Coinmandor-in-Cliief of the Bombay Army 
and Second Member of the Legislative Council. 

The Hon’ bio Alexander Rogers, Third Member of the Legislative 
Council of Bombay. 

The Hon’ble James Gibbs, Fourth .Member of the Legislative Council 
of Bombay. 

ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF TITE COUNCIL OF IlIS EXCELLENCY THE 
GOVERNOR FOR MAKING LAWS AND REGULATIONS. 

The Hon'ble A. It. Scoble, Advocate-Genoral. 

The Hon'ble Major-General M. K. Kennedy, It.E. 

The Hon'ble Colonel W. C. Anderson, 

The Hon*bln Rao Salieb Wish wan atii Narrayen Mundlick. 

The Hon'ble Nacoda Mahomed Alt Rogay. 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadoor Padamjee Pestonjee. 

The Hon'ble E. W. IIavknscroft. 

The Hon'ble Donald Graham. 

The Hon'ble Rao Bahadoor Bkchurdass Ambatdass. 

W.Lek-Warnkr, Acting Secretory to the Council. 

PERSONAL STAFF OF H. E. THE GOVERNOR. 

E. R. Wodeiiouse, Private Secretary. 

Captain J. P. E. Jervoise, 3rd (King’s Own) Hussars, Military 
Secretary. 

Captain M. Fawkes, H. M.'s 89th Foot, Aide-de-Oamp. 

Captaiu R. K B. Wodeuouse, G2nd Regiment, Aidc-de-Camp. 

One Natioe Aidc-de-Camp . 

Surgeon 0. S. Close, Surgeon. 

Captain A. Ci urik, 2 nd Cavalry, Acting Commandant of Gover¬ 
nor's Body Guard. 

O 1 
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fel^RT^APJES, under-secretaries, &c., to government. 
^Gmapman, Chief' Secretary, Revenue, Financial and Generi 
partments, and in charge of Separate Department. (O ,t 

furlough.) 

The Hon’ble E. W. Raven sc koft, Acting in chargo of Political, 
Secret, Judicial, Educational and Separate Departments. 

IF. E. Jacomb, Under Secretary, Revenue, Financial and Gonerai 
Departments. Pro tem. Municipal Commissioner for the City of 
Bombay. 

II. E. M. James. Pro tem . Acting Post Master General. 

Wassoodeo Pandoorang, Uncovenanted Assistant Secretary 
Revenue, Financial and General Departments. 

C. Gonne, Secretary Political, Secret, Judicial, and Educational 
Departments. {On furlough.) 

W. G. Pkdder, Acting, in charge of Revenue, Financial and General 
Departments. 

J. Nugent, Under-Secretary Political. Judicial, and Educational 
Departments, and Secretary to the Council of His Excellency the 
Governor for making Laws and Regulations. (Or* furlough.) 

w. Lke-Warxer, M.A., Acting . 

James Macnabb Campbell, on the special duty of compiling tbo 
Gazetteer and editing tho Annual Administration Report of tho 
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Presidency of Bombay. 

P. Ryan Barrister-at-Law, Uncovenanted Assistant Secretary, Politi¬ 
cal. Educational, and Secret Departments. 

G. Milks, Uncovenanted Assistant Secretary in the Judicial and 
Separate Departments. 

Brevet-Colonel J. A. M. Macdonald, Staff Corps, Secretary. Military, 


Marino and Ecclesiastical Departments. 

\V. iM ailment, Uucovenantcd Assistant Secretary. 

The Hon’ble Majnr-Goneral M. K. Kennedy, R.E., Secretary, Public 
Works and Railway Departments. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Baker. R.E., Under-Secretary, Public Works 
Department. {On furlough.) 

Captain E. L. Marryat, R.E., Acting. 

W C. Hughes, er. officio Assistant Secretary to Government, Irriga¬ 


tion Department. 

C. Levett Yi '\t», Uncovemuted Assistant Secrotary, Public Works 


Department. 

Colonel J. G. Firr, U.K., Under-Secretary to Government, Irrigation 
Depart mont. ( On furlough ) 

Colonel C. J. Merkjman. R.E., Acting, 

Liout,-Colonel H. F. Hancock, R.E., Under-Secret dry, Railway 
Depart ment. 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 


TRANSLATORS TO GOVERNMENT. 

Wnssoodew, Oriental Trans* [ E. Menesse, Portuguese Translator. 


| J. N. C. Boyts, French Translator. 


POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

(Now Secretariat Buildings, Frcrc Town, Esplanade.) 

C. Gonne, Secretary. (Onfurlough.) 

The Hon’blo E. W. Rayenscroft, Acting Secretary. 

J. Nugent, Under-Secretary. (On furlough.) x 

W. Lee-Warnbr, Acting Under-Secretary. 

FRONTIER OF UPPER SIND. 


ADEN. 

Brigadier-General J. W. Schneider, 
C.B., Political Resident. 

Captain F. M. Hunter, Acting First 
Assistant. 

Lieut. W. P. Kennedy, Acting Second 
Assistant. 

Surgeon \Y. Nolan, B.A., M.D., Civil 
Surgeon and Superintendent of Jail. 

Surgeon G. W. It. Ilay, M.D., Acting 
Port Surgeon. 

AKULKOTE. 

Ma ; or G. R. Goodfollow, Staff Corps, 
Acting Politicnl Superintendent- 

BARODA. 

Colonol Sir R. J. Meade, k.o.s.z., Agent 
to tho Governor General and Special 
Commissioner. 

Captain R. G. Mayne, Staff Corps, 
Acting Assistant Resident in charge 
ol’ tho District of Amrolec, and 
lent of G&ckwar’s Con¬ 
tingent in Kftttyawnr. 

Captain F. If. Jackson. Assistant in 
charge, Okharanndal district, and 
Commandant Wnghoor Corjw. 

Lieut. J. Grant, Staff Corps, Acting. 

Surgoou-Majnr H. Atkina, Acting 
Residency Snrgcon. 

COLABA. 

A. T. Crawford, C.S., Collector and 
Pohtical Agent. 

George Larcom, Assistant Political 
Agent. 

cvTcn. 

Brevet-ColonelAV. C. Parr, Staff Corp?, 
Political Agent and CoQflctOr of 
Stamp Revenue. 


Colonel F. A. E. Lock, Staff Corps, Poli¬ 
tical Superintendent. 

Captain E. S. Reynolds, Stnff Corps, 
Assistant Political Superintendent 
and Magistrate. 

Surgeon S. O’B. Banks, Civil Surgeon. 

KATTY A W Alt. 

J. B. Pf-ile, C. S., Political Agent and 
Collector of Stamp Revenue. 

E. T. Candy, C. S., Acting Judicial As¬ 
sistant to the Political Agent. 

Captain C. Wodohouso, Staff Corps, 
Acting First Assistant to the Politi¬ 
cal Agent in charge, Sorath. 

Captain W. A. Salmon, Si a IT Corps, 
Acting Second Ast^iuut to the Politi¬ 
cal Agent in charge, Jhalawnd. 

Licnt. J. M. Hunter, R.A., Acting 
Tldrd Assistant Political Agent in 
charge, Gohehvad. 

Captain E. V. Stare, Staff Corns, Act¬ 
ing Fourth Assistant to the Political 
Agent. 

J. Crowley, Fim Deputy Assistant to 
tho Political Agent. 

Captain W. Scott, Staff Corps, Assisi- 
ant Political Agontin charge, (lon- 
del State. 

Mahadoo Narrayen Sliirgamnbcr, As¬ 
sistant Political Agent in charge 
Limrco State. 

Surgoon-Maj^r A. M. Blomflcld, AcLlug 
Civil Surgeon. 

Major J. W. Watson, Staff Corps, Act¬ 
ing Juiut-AdminUtrutur, lihownug- 
gur State. 

R. B. Sbumboo Prirwul Lnxinilall, 
Joint-Administrator, Morvi State. 
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Fcmvick, Staff Corps, 
Commissary Genc- 

A. Phelps, Ac tin" Assis- 
Gcneral. 

Major C. Swinhoo^ Staff Corps, Acting 
Deputy. Assist. Commissary General. 
Captain* \V. 

Acting Deputy 
sary General. 

Major A. M. Sbewell, Acting Assistant 
Commissary General. 

Major J. M. Boyd, Staff Corps, Acting 
Sab-Assistant Commissary General. 


MILITARY PAY OFFICE. 


HORNBY BOW. 

Major D. B. Young, Staff Corps, Pay¬ 
master. 

Mr. C. Denton, Uncovenanted, Assis¬ 
tant Payi 

Lieut -Colonel II. F. Disbrowo, Pension 
Paymaster. 

MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

S urgeon-Genoral William Thom, 

F. it. C. S., Surgeon General, Bombay. 

Surgeon-Major T. B. Johnstone, Deputy 
Surgeon General. 

Surgeon-Major J. M. S. Fogo. Deputy 
Surgeon General. (Europe.) 

Surgeon-Major W. A. Thompson, Offl.- 
ciat mg Deputy Surgeon General. 

Surgeon A. H. Hughes, Presidency 
Surgeon, 1st, Distinct, Malabar Hill. 


Surgeon Major L. S. Bruce, Preside 
Surgeon, 2nd District, Esplunfj 
(On furlough.) , , _ . 

Surgeon-Major E. H. R. Langley, B.A., 
Acting. . , _ 

Surgeon-Major W. P. Partridge, Presi¬ 
dency Surgeon. 3rd District, Maza- 
gon. (On furlough.) 

Surgeon-Major G. Y. Hunter, Acting. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Captain John Jackson, Barrack Master, 
Military Store Lane. 

Lieut- Colonel W.T. Chitty, Staff Corps, 
Controller of Military Accounts, 
Poona. _ 

Major T. IT. Turner, Staff Corps, Exa¬ 
miner, Pay Department. „ 

Lieut.-Coloncl A. W. Graham, staff 
Corps, Examiner, Commissariat, 
Barrack, and Clothing Accounts. 

Captain C. G. Cautloy, Ofllcifttmg 
Examiner, Ordnance Accounts. 

Surgeon Major I*. S. Turnbull, Acting 
Examiner, Medical Accounts. 

Colonel G. E. Ashbumcr, m charge 
Account Branch, Controller s Othcc, 
also in charge of the Military Fund, 
Medical Retiring Fund, and the In¬ 
dian Service Family Pension Fund. 

Captain J. A. Jacob, Staff C'orp3, 
Superintendent, Army Schools. 

Colonel J. Thacker, Superintendent, 
Army Clothing Lull Baugh, Pared, 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEE BOMBAY ARMY. 


BOMBAY DISTRICT, 
f th Brigade R. A.—Head Quarters. 
Vo-. L, 5, and 6 Batt -ric- Oth Brig. R.A. 
Half Battalion 12 Queen’s Regt,. of Foot. 

iff os,) 2 Companies. 

20th Bent. N.I. 

21st Rogt. N. I. or Marino Battalion. 
TANKA. 

1 Wing 7th Rcgl, N. I. 

DKOLALEE. 

ilc St House and Depot for Troops pass¬ 
ing to and from England. 

khondwa. 

Rest House for TroopB. 


POONA DIVISION OF THE ARMY. 

HEAD - QUARTERS—POONA. 

1st Rogt. Light Cavalry (under orders 
for Neemuch and Nussorabad.) 

7th Rogt. of Foot, 2nd Battalion (under 
orders for Belgium.) 

16th Rogt. or Foot, 2nd Battalion. 

1 t Grenadier ItOgt. N.I. (under ordi r s 
from Pouna to Alimedubud.) 

&l,h Regiment N.I. 

17th Rogt. N.I., (under orders Tor 
Surat.) 


VTTJTTr.l:. 


D O Brigade R.ll.A, 

A. l Biigado It, A. 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE BOMBAY ARMY. 


1 Brigade R.A. 

^Quarters 9th Brigndo, R.A. 

^ -Quarters. Sappers and Miners, 

^ ' ^and Nos.. I, 2, 3, and .4 Companies of 

ditto (the last' named Co., under 
orders for Aden.) 

AnilEDNUGGUR. 


NORTHERN DIVISION ( 
ARMY. 



E/9 Brigade R. A. 

2nd Rogt. of Foot, 1st Battalion, Head- 
Quarters. 

13th Regt. N.I., under orders for 
Mitllegamn, Wing to Ahmcdubad.) 
Sanatorium, 

SUOLArORE. 

19th Regiment,’ N.I. 

MAL LEGAL'M. 

25th Regt., N. I., (under orders for 
Ahmednuggur.) 

KIIANDEISH. 

One Sqnadrou, Poona Horse. 

ATT AKA. 

2nd Regt. of -Foot, let Battalion, 2 
Companies. 

4tli liegL N.I., (Rifles) Head-Quarters. 

r • ‘ ‘ siroor. 

Head-Quarters, Poona Horse. 


BELGAUM DISTRICT. 
BELGAUM. 

<74 Brigade R. A. 

GHth Ucgt. of Foot (under orders for 
Poona). 

'ah Itoirt. N. L. I., (under orders for* 
Poonu). 

t)th Regt. N. Launder orders for Aden). 

* . flHAliWAR; 

12th Regt. N.I. 

KOH LABOR R. 

llth Regt.’ N. 1., (under orders for 
Belgauui). 

- . KALAPGI. 

14th Regt. N, I., 1 Company, 


HEAD QUARTERS—AHMEDABAD. 

*1 Brigade R. H. A. Head Quarters. 

F/4 Brigade R H. A. 

93rd Regt. of Foot, 1 Company. 

3rd Regt. N. L. I. (under orders for 
Kohlapore). 

' . DEESA. 

2nd Regt. Light Cavalry (under orders 
for Poona), 

B/4 Brigade R. A. 

83rd Regt. of Foot. 

ISth Regt. N. I. 

BARODA. 

1 Squadron 1st Regt. Lt. Cavalry (under 
' orders for Xceraueh). 

E/9 Brigade, It: A (Half Battery). 

83rd Regt, 2 Companies. 

7th Regiment N. I. 

9 th Regiment N.I. 

22nd Regiment N. I. 

IAVARKA. 

7th Regiment N. I., 1" Company. 

- ^ BARDA C£OKI. 

29th Regiment N. I., I Company. 

* miooJ. 

lllh Regiment N.I. 

'7.- - SURAT. - - 

26th Rogimcut N. I., (under orders for 
. Poonu). 

RA.JKOTE. 

2nd Regt Light Cavalry, 1 Squadron 
(under orders for Poona). 

No. 1 Compauv N. Artillery. 

# 7lh Regiment N’. I. * 

llsth Regimont N. I. 

ATHOW DIVISION. 
head-Quarters— mhow. 

3rd Hussars. 

E/O Brigade R. II. A. 
t « Brigud-. 1 U. A. 

flbth Regt. of Foot (under orders for 
Nussorrabad and Xeonmeh). 

ICth Rogi. N. I.{ (under orders for 
Nusiavralxyl). 

25th Regt. N, L. I, 
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NUSSEERABAD. 

Lieut. Cavalry, 1 Squadron 
orders for Deesa). 

Regt. of Foot (Hoad Quarters, 
under orders for Mhow). 

23rd Regt.' N. L, I. (under orders for 
MilOW. 


NEEMCCII. 

3rd ih-gt. Lt. Cavalry (under orders for 
D<*r m und Rajkoto). 

F/D Brigade R. A. 

lOsth Regt., 3 companies (under orders 
for Asseergbur and Indore). 

24 Regt. N. I. 

ASSEERGHUR. 

f9tb Regt. of Foot, 1 Company (under 
orders for Nusseerabad). 

Wing 23th Regt. N. L. I. 

MAIIIDFOOR. 

10th Regt. N. I. 

INDORE. 

tj&ih Regt., 1 Company (under orders for 
Nuflaoerbad). 

Wing 23th Regt. N. L. I. 

AUGUB. 

Wing 10th Regt. N. I. 


SJLNDE DISTRICT. 

KUItRACHEE, 

D/9 Brigade R. A. 

56th Regiment of Foot. _ 

29th Rcgt. N. I. or 2nd Belooch. Regt. 

HYDERABAD. 

D/4 Brigade R. A. 

56th Regt. of Foot, 3 Companies. 

27tli Regt. N. I. or 1st Belooch. Regt. 

JACOBABAD. 

1st Regt. Sindo Horse. 

2nd Regt. Sinde Ilorse. 

3rd Regt. Sindo iTorso. 

30 tli N. I. Jacob's Riile Regiment, with 
Mountain Train attached. 



ADEN BRIGADE. 

ADEN. 

Aden Troop. ' 

2/6 Brigade It. A. 

3/0 Brigade K. A. 

No. 2 Company. N. Artillery. 

No. 6 Company Sappers and Miners 
(under orders for Kirkcc). 

2/25th Regt. (under orders for England). 
2nd Grenadier Regt. N. I. (under 
orders for Belgam). 

55th Regt of Foot (under orders from 
Roorkeo to Aden.) 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 

(Opposite Bombay Post Office, Frere Town, Esplanade.) 


Major-General M. K. Kennedy, R.E., 
HocroUrv to Government. 

Captain K. L. Marrynt-, R-E-, Acting 
Under-Secretary to Gov niment. 
Colonel 0. J. MerrimniT. R.E., Acting 
Under-Secretary, Irrigation Branch, 
and Acting Chief Engineer. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. F. Jin acock, R.B.» 
Uialf'r v’., ^rotary, Ruilway Branch, 
.m il (juiuiulluig liiiginoor fur 1 tnil-* 

ways* 

c l,. Ymt*, Assistant Boewtiury to 

Uovomiucnl 

JUflUt.-Colonel J. MoUi ’i, Suir Corps, 
Controller of Public Works Account. 
Dabmi Nobin Chnndor liny./*>•» 
Deputy Controller of l'ulilio Works 


F. E. GodtVey, pro tern., 


__ _, Assistant Con* 

VroUcr of Public Works Accounts. 

Lieut. W. I. LeBreton, Stair Corps, 
Oldciating Examiner of Guarantcod 
Railway Accounts 

R. N. Burn, Assistant Examiner. 

L. Ward, Ortlciuting Assistant 
Examiner. 

lAc*ut.-Co1«*nol J. H White, RE. De¬ 
puty Consulting Engineer tur UuU- 
mtyrt. 

CuiAain (}. \V. OMlmm, II.W., Deputy 
Consulting Engineer for Railways 

Colonel J. A Fuller, It.K , Bopcoriirilend• 
Hu* Lup’lUri r, Aluf Archill* turiil Bwi* 
euiive Engineer aud tiurvejror, 







FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT. 


FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
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‘COUNT A NT GENERAL’S OFFICE. . 


(New Secretariat Buildings, Frtre Town, 
Esplanade.) 

J. L. LuhLington,- OS-, Accountant 
General, and Accountant to the High 
Court. 

W. E. Gordon, Deputy Accountant 
General, and Government Auditor 
and Inspector of AcedimCs. 

TV 1 . Wells, Assistant Accountant 
General. 

It. E. Hamilton, ' Assistant to tho 
Accountant General. 

H. S. Groves, B.A.,Officiating Assistant 
to the Accountant General. 

PAPER CURRENCY OFFICE. 

(li am part Bow, opposite National Bank.) 

J. L. Luabington, C«S., Commissioner. 

A. K. Gordon, Assistant Commissioner. 

. E. W. S. Login, Assistant to'the Com¬ 
missioner. ' 


STAMP AND STATIONARY OFFICE. 

( New Secretariat Buihll, gs , Frtre Town , 
^Esplanade.) 

Fa F. Arbuthnot, Superintendent of 
Stamps and Stationary. 

J. Colebrook, Assistant Superintendent 
of Stumps. 

MINT MASTER’S AND MINT ENGI¬ 
NEER’S OFFICE. 

(Moody J)oy Hoad, next to Town Boll.) 
Colonel J. A. Ballard, C.B., R.E., Mint 
Master and Mint Engineer. 

L. G. Hynes, Assistant to the Mint 
Master. 

C. Jones, Foreman of the Mint. 

J S. Maidmept, Chief Assistant and 
Accojutant 

assay master’s office. 
Surgeon-Maj< r n. W. Graham, Assay 
Master. 

Surgeon-Majorf P. F. Bcllew, M.D., 
Deputy Assay Maxtor. ✓ * 


MARINE DEPARTMENT?. - 

_ ( pockyord , Apollo Street.) 

G. T. Itobirisou, Commander lute I. N., J. W. Young, Master Boatswain of ti ? 
Superintendent of Marjiue. Dockyard ■ Dockyard. 

and Resident Transport Offioer. E. JI. Ensor, Inspector of Indian Troop- 

Gcorgo Tnglo, Into I. N.. Sm rouiry to ftulpK. 
tho Superintendent of Murine. R* Hilton, Inspector of tjie Dockyard- 

* J. N. C. UeyL-. ihuUdTamsetjco Dhunjoobnoy, 

• Dockyard, and Paymaster Hulks apd Builder. 

Veescl- in Ordinary. , Rustomjoo Ardaseer, Asastant Mti ter ’ 

Henry Morland, Lioutonant-latp I. N.^ Builder. 

Agent for Transports, Assistant' C. Mfttliowg, Chief Euginoor and" lu- 
Ilosklent Transivirt Officer, • ami sneetor of Mnchiutny. 

Signal Ofllcoi P. McArthur, A >tjini Chief Kugimtcv 

F. J. Palmer, U. N., Surveyor of th<Vi and Inspl-plor of Machinery. 

Bombay Harbour. * . • J. Bix i 

Burgeon-Major L. S. Bruce, (Europe), Shipping Master,* and Dockmaator 
Murino Surgoon Hydraulic Lift; llngg Inland. 

Surgcou-Maj'or E. Langley, Acting W.H. Walker. Deputv Shipping Master. 
Marino Surgeon. F. Doolittle, M. D., Medical InaiHX'tor 

G. B Hewctt, Lieutenant late I. N., ofSpatnen. 

I> ■rkiniml.cr W. I. .'h nrl, 1 .timt.nmnt hit.- t. V., 

W. Dooming, Officer in charge Hulk/-* Deputy Cons. rvnt.r and .M in ter At 
uiid Wflatlsin Ordi' ivy. J tciulAiu ofihft I'oi’t, 

t> • V 11 < atuiv, I .i nli'i:.*’ ? lu‘ l. N., W. ll '• i • *■ • M-i !• 

Marino Storekeeper. toiulant, uud ricki't r of lludgrantJ. 

C. Ohriatinn, Hony.' f’aptnln, Asji-.’-ftnt D. Jolly, 2nd Ah • Met M:» a. .• At- 
Marlno Storekeeper. loadaut and Harbour Mn.i ;r 
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JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

HIGH COURT OF BOMBAY. 

CApoUo Street.) 


The Hoa'ble Sir Michael Roberts Westropp, B.A.. 
(Barrister-at-Law), Chief Justice of Bombay. 


<SL 

Knight, 


PUISNE JUSTICES. 


Tho Hon'ble Sir Charles Sargent, M.A., Knight, (Bamsfcer-at-Law). 
The UoiSbU Lyttelton Holyoake Bay ley, (Barrister-at-Law.) 

The Hon'hb Maxwell Mklyill, C.S., (Barrister-at-Ls 

The Hon'ble Charles Gordon Kemrall, O.S., (Barrister-at-Law.) 

The Hon'ble J. P Green, LL.B., (Barrister-at-Law.) 

The Ihn’ble Raymond West, M.A., (Barrister-at-Law.) 

The Hon'ble Robert Hill Pixhey, (Barrister-at-Law.) 

The Hon'ble Nanabhai Raridas, LL.B., Acting. 

Nana MoroJEE. Fsq., Sheriff of Bombay. 


GOVERNMENT LAW OFFICERS. 


The lien'hi* Andrew Richard Bcobie, 
Barristcr-^^Law, Advot atc-Gi aerai. 
Fletcbh*. Attorney for Pauper?. 

Verhov Hearn, Government 
H >licitor anu Public Prosecutor, 
juurtylol Mathooradabs, Government 
Pleader. 


William Tendon, Administrator-Gone - 
ral. 

W E. Hart, B.A , (Barrister-at-Law), 
Reporter to the High Court. 

Khundoran C. Badarknr, B. A., LL.B., 
and Harichundra Shamrao, Assiat- 
ant Reporters. 


OFFICERS OF THE HIGH COURT.-ORIGINAL SIDE. 


J. L. Lualiington, Accountant General. 

C. L Fox, M.A., Barristor-at-Law, 
Mobt'T and Ii< jdstrar in Kijuity and 
Commis-i 1 >ner lor taking Account-* 
and I //Ctil Investigations, and Taxing 

< Mlicer. 

J YV Orr, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
rrulLuuujtarv, Eoelobiusticttl uud Ad- 
miraHy Registrar. 

O. II. Farran, M.A., First Deputy 
Registrar, and Commissioner for 
taking Aflldurita. 

1, A. Watkins, Second Deputy 
Rrtnatrar. and Commissioner for 
taking Affidavits. 

W. Admits, Additional Beputyltogihh-nr, 
and Commissioner for taking Aih- 
davits. 


Limjec Nowrojeo Bannjco, Bnrrister-at* 
Law, Head Assistant. 

John Macpherson, n v., Barns ter-at- 
Law, < lerk of the Crown. (On Furi 
lough.) 

C. F. Furr.m, b.a., Barrister-at-Law, 
Acling Clerk of tho Crown. 

(train, Deputy Clerk -f the 
< rown. 

C. W. L. Jackson, b.a., Barristor-nt- 
Law, Clerk and Scaler of tho Insol¬ 
vent Debt .r.V Court. 

H. Gamble, Olftcial Assignee Insolvent 
Dobtom' Court. 

J. 1 ). Iti\emnt.v, b..c., LL.a., Banister* 
at-Luw, Examiner of the Court for 
the uliof of insolvent Debtors. 

Nona Mon.u‘1- (Third Magi'trute of 
police) , fcheriflf of Bombay. 

! G. W- U- Alalins, Deputy bkpriiT. 






EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


TRANSLATORS AND INTERPRETERS. 

Flynn, Chief Translator ancl 
itcrpreter. 

allajeo Panddorang, Second. 

Shumrao Bliasker, Third. ' „ 

APPELLATE SIDE.— Mazagon. 

A. C. Watt, Registrar, (on Furlough.) 

John Jardine, Actipg, 

KhjmderaoAftumunrao Bedarka*. a. a., 
ll.b., Deputy Registrar nnd Scaler. 

- Abnjeo Bulwant Bhiscy, Head Sheris- 
todar. ' ' 


5 %. 


Trirnhukmo Bapoojee, Fourth. 
Survotupi Snccar.im, Fifth. ’ 

Goolain Mohidecn, Perviunand Arabic* 
Ernest Men esse, Portuguese. 


Mahadeo Pnmloorang, Deputy. 

Ednljce Nowrqjoe, Naliir 
G. A. Summers, Assistant Register and 
Superintendent of High Court Press, 
(on Furlough.) 

Fnimjee Sorabfihaw Mody, Acting. 


J OV asntyabodhrno Triumlrao and 
itaghwandrao Riunchunder, i-n 
Mpruthi and Cana re so. 


TRANSLATORS AND INTERPRETERS. 


Huricliandra S.hamraoa, in Marathi 
and Guzerathi. 

Bal Bha&kcr, in Marathi nnd Guzeratbi. 

BOMBAY SMALL CAUSE COURT. 


• J. O’Leaiy, Barrintc r-at-L.iw, First 
Judge of the Small Cause Court. 

A. Spencer, 2nd Judge. (Europe.) 

J. L. Warden, acting 2nd Judge. 


(Esplanade, Piquet Pood.) 


Rno Bahadoor Gunputrao Bhaskcr, act¬ 
ing 3rd Judge. 

Ilormusjeo Dudubhoy, acting 4th JudgO. 
J. F. s,- tnoer, (lerkofthe u or! 


LAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 

(New Secretariat Building*, Prcre Town, Jjtylauade.) 

F. F. Arruthnot, Collector of Bombay ami Superintendent of 
Stamps uud Stationery. 

J. Colijhkook, Assistant Superintendent of Stamps. 


COTTON FRAUDS DEPARTMENT. 

F. Ti RNer, Inapector-in-Cliiof. J S. J. Harrison, Chief Inspector* 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

K - He 0 D, B, A., Director of Publio InatruotidL 


J. Q. Pigot, B.A , Perry Professor of 
Jurisprudence. 

W. Webb, Ihrrid T-at-law, Govern¬ 
ment Professor of Law. 

H. 0; Kirkpatrick, Acting, Government 
Proft-sur of’J.:i\v. 

Mnjur T. Caudy, Marathi Translator, 
nn<l Reforoo. 

V'-ukut Rungoo, C<mnrof>o Trunalat'ir. 

Rov D. o Boyd, M.A., University 
Regtotmr, 

Ila > Hahob Narnycn Vinhuon Baput, 
janitor, XJovernnicnt Central Book j 


Krishna Shnstrco Chiploonknr, Koj>ortor 
on the Nativo Press, 

Surgeon W. Gray, Secretary • uud 
Curator,Govcrnm- ' ’ . v -i, 
and 'Actnur Chemical Analyser c<» 
Guverttment. 

J. Burgees, M R. A. S., F. U O. H., 
Arcljajol .gioal Surveyor uud llupurUir 
to Government. 

Mirza, Ha:r..t, Hindootrtiincc TmnMUilor, 

Sidik Ali Allrza, Acting Siiallil Trans- 
liuvr. 
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ELPHIN STONE COLLEGE.—BYCULLA. 


W*' ^misworth, B.A., Principal, and 
Professor of Logic and Moral Philo¬ 
sophy. (On special leave.) 

It. G. Oxenham, Acting. 

T. 15. Kirkhnm, Professor of English. 

Literature. _ . 

j, F. Hathornthwaito, M.A., Professor 
of Mathematics. 

Peter Peterson, B.A., Professor of 
Oriental Languages. 

Ramlrrishna Gopal Bliandarkar, M.A 
Assistant Professor of Sanskrit. 
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Edward Giles, B. A., Professor of 
History and Political Economy. 

Mirza Hirat, Professor of Persian, and 
Hindustani Translator. 

Surgeon I. B. Lyon, Professor of 
Chemistry. (On turlough.) 

Surgeon W. Gray, Acting. 

1C. T. Best, Acting Professor of History 
and Political Economy. 

Dustoor Husongjee Jamaspjee, Ass istant 
Professor of Oriental Languages. 


* ELPITINSTONE HIGH SCHOOL.—ESPLANADE, ITQUET ROAD. 

H. P. Jacob. Principal. I 0. H. Candy. Acting Vicc-Principal. 


SCHOOL OF ART AND INDUSTRY.—ESPLANADE. 

G. W. Terry, Superintendent. I J * Gri ff it h s, Decorative Artist* 


GRANT MEDICAL COLLEGE.—BYCULLA. 

Surgeon-Major W. Dymock, Professor 
of Materia Medica. 

Assistant Surgeon Anna Moreshwar 
Kunte, B.A., L.M., Demonstrator of 
Anatomy. 

Assistant Surgeon Shantram Vithal 
Sauzgere, L.M., Teacher of Chemis¬ 
try and Materia Medica, Vernacular 
Class. 


Surgeon-Major W. G. Hunter, Principal, 
and Professor of Medicine and 
Clinical Medicine, and first Physician 
to Sir J. J. Hospital. 

Surgeon-Major H. Cook, Professor of 
Physiology and Hygiene and Second 
Physician to Sir .T. J. Hospital. 

Surgeon-Major J. T. Mackenzie, M.B., 
Professor of Surgery and Cluneal 
Surgery, and Souior Surgeon to Sir 
J. J. Hospital und Professor of Dental 
Surgery 


Bur coon A* H. Hughes, Professor o«" ; Assistant Surgeon Saklianun Arjun. 

. Presidency Surgeon, and ftawnt, L.M., Teacher of Mcdtcino 

•* + • . .. Ci.- Y t iT.vr , . . f ■ 1 1 "t » • 1 _ J* , rt rmln« 


AllUW uoi J % + * coiuuow . . 

Obstetric lh\\->ieinn,Sir J-J. Hospital 
Burgeon I. Is. Lyon. Profesoor of 
Ghi-misfcry and Jui*isprudence. (On 
furlough.) . 

Surgeon W. Gray. Acting. 

Burgeon W. F. Knapp, Professor of 
Anatomy, and Curator of Museum, 
and Second Surgeon to Sir J. J. 
Hospital. 

Surgeon G. A. Maconachie, M D , lh*. - 
fcHsor of Ophthalmic Modicum and 
Surgery, Ophthalmic Surgeon, an l 

‘ r • i*‘ < MU ■ • t:V*“ .1' ... 

.•on j. Ariiott Professor of 
Pathology, and Assistant Burgeon, 
European General Hospital 


and Midwifery, Vernacular Class 

Assistant Surgeon Gopal Shivram, 
L M , Teacher of Surgery arid 

-• , • i i . —... . 3 . /i o r*»1 1 11 1* 


xj ji , Toucher of 
Medical Jurisprudence, "Vernacular 
Class. 

Assistant Burgeon Bhicajec Arnroot 
G G.M.C., Teacher of Anatomy and 
1 hyaiology. Vernacular Class 

Kaikbusro ftu«totnjco Vicajec, L.M., 
T acker of Chemistry and Me dical 
Jurisprudence, Guzoratlii Clan*. 

Dhiraii im Lulpntrum, G G.M.C., 
Teacher of Anatomy and Physiology, 
Gnzcrathi Class. 


EUROPEAN GENERAL HOSPITAL—PORT GEORGE. 
Burgeon-Major F. G- Joynt, Surgeon. | Surgeon J. Arnott, Assistant Burgeon- 
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telegraph department. 


LUNATIC ASYLUM.—UPPER COLABA. 

Surgeons P. Murphy, Superintendent. 

00VE ItNM ENT OBSERVATORY. —COLABA. 

0. Chambers, Superintendent. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF VACCINATION. 

Surgeon-Major J. Pinkerton, M. D., I Assistant Surgeon Anunta Chindroba 
Superintendent General. J Superintendent, Bombay, 
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Sanitary Commissioner —Surgeon-Mftjor J. Lumsdaine. 
Superintendent Government Central Press—3. Kingsmill. 


REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT. 

(Top Floor o/ Currency Office , Jfcdotcs Street.) 

T. M. Filgate, Inspector General of Registration and Stamps. 
Atmuram Trimbuck, Head Assistant. 

Bymmieo Dndabhoy Special Registrar, Sub-Registrar of Fort and Colaba 
Registrar of Joint Htock Companies and Marriage Registrar * 

Ke^hao Kooshaba, Maudvec, »uul Atmaram Baikrishna, Bholeshwar Suecinl 
Sub-Registrars. * * 


ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

The Right Rev. Henry Alexander Douglas, D. D., Bishop of 
Bombay. (Europe.) 

The Venerable C. H. Leigh-Lte, il.4-, Aroluleacon and Commissary, 

L. Fletcher, Registrar of the Diocese. 

Rev. Ward Maule, LL.B., Chaplain. 

Ri \ . George Cnrew Royncll, M.A., Chaplain, Byculla. 

Rev. I . L. Shurpiu, Garrison Chaplain. 

Rev C. P. Hf. Jolmstou, il.A , Chaplain, Colaba. 

ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Rov. D. Mocphcrson, MA., Acting Sonior Chaplain. 

CHURCH OF ROME. 

The Right liev. L. Meciu.y, Bishop. 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TELEGRAPH. 

(Frcra Town, Esplanade, next to Post Office.) 

W R. Brooke, Superintendent. — - 

A h. Boyd, 2nd Astikdant Supcrinton 
dent, Buujbay. 

C. F. Pit mail( XMt Actant Sopciin 

tendent, 


W. Williams, 1st Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent. * 

M. Thornton, Ord Assistant SniH?rui. 
tuudent. 

T. Gwxard, 2nd riub-Attain. 
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Adilrc '■ • —No charcrc is mado for the transmission of the address. 

The address includes names of stations from and to which the message is to 
bo dosnatehed, the bona fide names or designations of the sender and addressee, 
•md the bttnr rt address . ’ xN'o other words can be transmitted unless paid for as 
^ •t of th. b dv of the message ; and the Officers of the Telegraph i Department 
areau thoriaorl to omit from the address any words which are not essential to 
tho correct delivery of tho message. 


ho correct ueiivery oi uiu ... . . 

If the sender of a message desire his oicn address to be telegraphed, it mast be 
included in tho body of tho message, and paid for. 

Charge for a Message.- The following ore tho rates of charges for a messago m 
ordinary language :— ...... 

Between any two stations irt India, or between any two stations in the 
Provinces under t-lio Administration of the Chief Commissioner of British Burniah, 
rc ry six words or less, exclusive ' 9 * 


(b ) Between any station in India and any station in British Burmah or 
{ J } or,,- station in Ceylon, ono rupee eight annas for 


\U J ULl'l V.LU M J --- 

between any station in India or any 


between aa.> suiuuu lu . ~“- 

ovory six words or less, exclusive of the address. 

Occasion m which double chargee are Uviable.-A double charge will be tori 
nil liic^-n^es tendered for transmission between the hours oi 0 p.h. uiid b a.m ; 
V| l>cn l time), also on Sundays m d the following holidays—Christmas L)u> , Nev. 
Year’s Day Good Friday, and tho Queen s Birthday. 

~. . mi _mAoaA/vA in ninhpria 


teara uay, uooa xnuuj-, uau vau ^ .. . . . . 

Charge far a U- sage in Cipher.-to* charge for a mcsMgo m cipher is double 
tlie charge for a message in ordinary English langiuigo. 

Mtjtnaniis dr matched to and from Hallway Stations wUftrmt extra cl'uyc. A mess- 
, .0 rmV Z sent from any station of tho Govenm.ent Telegraph Itepartmcnt to 
any Railway Telegraph station or vice versa without additional charge. 


INDO-EUROPEAN TELEGRAPH TARIFF. 


Metres of 10 Words aud upwards aro accepted and transmitted to all Stations 

Messages or m In , an , ttt the following rates 


--- 


Via Russia. 

Via Turkey 

From 

To 


Every 

10 words. 

Every 

addition¬ 


10 words. 

addition¬ 

al ten 




al word. 


words. 

Bom DAT AXT> oTA* 


( Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. ft. 

Rs. a. 

tions in Inula. 
Wert Chittagong.. { 

T/melon .. . 

21 0 

2 2 

10 12 

2 0 

United Kingdom. 

*21 1 

2 2 

20 0 

2 O 

East Chittagong... { 

!London . 

| United Kingdom.... 

2*2 0 
22 4 

8 2 
3 2 

20 12 
21 0 

3 0 

3 0 


Milages for America vift England oro also accepted at tho Tariff for 10-word 
>totiM>goa. 
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CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT. 

CUSTOMS DEPAKTMEWT7. 


cS>% 
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jstock Reid, C.S., Commissioner, and 
Reporter General of External Coin- 
xnei’ce for the Presidency of Bomba}*. 
A. R. Macdonald, C.S.,Deputy Comxnr., 
Aotg. Coir, and Magi grate, Canara. 
H. Johns, C.S., Acting. 


(Marine Street , next to Town Hall.) 

Asst. Commissioners —II. L. Wright, 
Nilcnnt Anont Josey, T. Major, 
W. II. Pa}*ne, Shapoorjce Jainasjee 
Bhownuggree. 

W. Young, Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner. 


PREVENTIVE SERVICE. 

J. Jervis, Superintendent. | W. Stewart, Deputy Superintendent. 

SALT DEPARTMENT. 

C. P. Pritchard, C. S.. Colloetor. I N. II. Oliver, Assistant Collector, in 

A. Taylor, Deputy Collector. | charge He id Quarters Office. 

RATES OF DUTY TO BE CHARGED FOR PASSENGERS’ BAGGAGE. 

Wearing Apparel in actual use . Free. 

Ditto for other parties .......I!!.*..’* 5 per Cent. 

i -arms, Ammunition (Cartridges, &c.) . 10 *^ 

Cabiuetwaro . ' . g ** 

*»irit^ .. . t r>. i J?- Tm (*’»i 

Wines, Obamnagne, and all other sparkiing wines. „ 2-8 

Claret, and Still Burgundy . 1.0 

Alii vines ...*”"** " ** 

Beer, Ale, and Porter .... ” p.j ** 

Saddlery and Harness.I....!!.!....!.'.. 6 per Cent. ” 

RULES FOR PERSONAL BAGGAOE. 

B, ^'Tnge consisting of Wearing Apparel, Bed and Tabic Linen 
in reasonable quantity and Bedding iu actual uso will be passe 1 free. 

nwif, ‘'VllHlrV . c)1I1<,0 f wiUb° allowed to pass freo ouo Militarv Saddle 
on ra ri n, All Military Officers will be allowed to pass freo such Fire-arm* 
iYT fts ^ ft> considered parts of their Military Equipment. 

pr^BiopSTnTtmmrai^ wiU1,0 ^ lowod 10 1,868 frw ftU 

toother-,, w‘ln““ch»r^i^h by Paason ? ora cilh o r for thomsekva, or 

“*«* “» •“»■* "»«r. unlcs. 

“g 0 Boxrgago of Passengers arriving from foreign Ports is sub'cct to oxnnu- 
nfti 11 ' 1 bl p * 1 r- h hould therefore bring or send with an Agent the 

keys of their Portmanteaus and Boxes to the Custom House. ' 


CUSTOMS TAIUI7 VALUATION. 

EXPORT DUTIES. 

BuUinn and Coin ; Precious St . . »and Pearl* ; Horses and other livinq ctnanal* ■ 
Sit't nr and Sum ; Spirit v; 7’/"- and all preparations thereof; 7 \n ; Cotf,. • 
Carpets / rj ; Jfnriiiatrp / Saltpetre; J , - . C • 

m oe/ ; I’la r ; JJnup ; Jul- ; (Jit* and Seals ; and other Grain , cxei pt 

• ru ’* v HoU < and Sluts; Books. Maps. Prints, and IT , • of .i,r. . 

Ty.l.rr oxpoi ri-l from tho Arrueuu Pegu, Martaban, and Tenasseriin Pro- 
_. v ‘RCCs. . Free. 

1,1 '"*d with >ut !. r k.\s. 3 per Indian Muimd ('- .I lbs.) 

■fnQijjo Mnnufaelnrod . Rs. 3 „ „ 

o Leaves (given or dry) . ,, 3 per ion. 

\\\ i QUon * ^hed! aml Sucks). i jK'r eer.t. on Fixed Tar.tT valuta ■: • > 

a.n oiuer 4orta (exoopt Luo-dyo, free)... l4 ad valorem 
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maclean’s guile to Bombay. 


IMPORT DUTIES 

rfcl Coin; Precious Stones and Pearls; Grain and Pulse; liases t 

_ 'jiving anintrls ; Ice ; Goal, Coke, Brinks, Chalk aud Stones / Cotton Wool'; 

Wool ' Jut- ; Hid'* and Skins, raw or salted, Paper, Books, Mips, Prints, and 
Works of Art; Seals when imported by any public Society, for gratuitous dis¬ 
tribution ; Prinliry Mnt-ri'ilr. ; Machim nj of all kinds ; Lratlo r Brit.no for driving' 
Machinery: Agricultural Implements ; Regulation Uniforms and Accoutrements! 
when imported for private use by persons in the public service ; Guano , and 

Manures of all kinds .*. Free. 

Duty on Imports is levied at the rate of 5 per cent, on the following goods at the 
liked valuations noted :— 

Raw Cotton, not the produce of Continental Asia 

— rev ion .. ad valorem. 

Lejl0n . Its. 1 1 per lb. 

0 12 


0 10 * 
0 10 * 
0 9 
0 0 * 

0 8 


Mulls .. . - . . 

Jaccoueta exceeding 10 by 10 to tko quarter inch. 

Other Jac conets . 

Printers . 

mgs and Long Cloths .•••••—♦... 

T Cloths 18 reed, and upwards, and Madapollams. 

T Cloths under i8 reed, Jeans, Domestics, Sheet¬ 
ings fc Drills ... -- 

Other aorta ... ad valorem. 

Air, Brer, Porter, Cider, and other fermented . . _ 

Liquors ...... Rs. 0 1 per Imperial Gallon. 

Liy tours ....... . ♦> ® 

Spirit for use exclusively in Arts or Manufactures 
or in Chemistry, which has been rendered 
effectually and permanently unlit for human. 

consumption .. . .. 10 per cent, ad valorem. 

Spirits other sorts (of tho strength of London . _ _ .. 

proof) . , T tT . . Rs. 1 0 per Impenal Gallon. 

(And the duty to be increased in proportion as 
the strength of the Spirit exceeds London 

, and all Other Sparkling Wines . „ 2 8 » » 

Ciar-i and Still Duegu.i'l.o . >» 1 0 >» » 

infiiB . j» 1 8 ,, » 

Mrtnh axe subject to a duty of 5 per cent, (excepting Iron, and Railway Materials 
of iron, and Steel Itailn which are roduccd to 1 per cent ) 

Twist is subject to a duty of 3* per cent., on tho following Tariff valuations : — 

per lb. Rs. a. 

Every count of 10 or part of a 

count oi 10 above 80 .0 1 

Water No. 20. & lower Noe ..0 8 

21 to 30 „ . 0 94 

31 to 40 „ ...0 11* 

i! to 60 „ ...0 13 

Above GO. „ ...1 0 

Turkey Rod . „ ...1 6 

Orange Red & other Colors,, ...0 13 


per lb. Rs. a. 

Mule No. 16.& lower Nos...,0 6 

16 to 21 „ ...O 7 

26 to 32 „ ...0 8 

33 to 42 „ ...0 9* 

■43 to 02 „ .. 0 11 

S3 to 00 „ ...0 12* 

01 to 70 „ .. 0 14 

71 to 80 „ ...0 16 

Tahaccn, manufactured find uninar.umofcm d, 6 per cent, ad v '\ lr ; rcm - 

PircArms, and all other sorts of Arms, Ammunition and Military Storee, 10 

GunlowBr, &;omou and sporting, 19 per cent.on fixedTanffyalnations. 

Up-: at l gOVWl'Od by a UOYWyavul Pi* :a t iia* VW vl fcO AtU... 
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GENERAL POST OFFICB. 

GENERAL POST OFFICE. 

(Frcre Town , Esplanade.) 



Lieut.-Col. O. M. Battye, Post Master 
General, Bombay (Europe.) 

II. E. M. James > -Esrj.,C.B., officiating. 
Rao Suheb Gonputruo Raghoba, Head. 
'Assistant. 

Ramchnnder Bapoojcc, Superintendent 
Dead Letter Office. 


C. A. Stuart. Post Master, Bombay. 

G. J. Hynes, Assistant Post Master 
Bombay, aud Overland Parcel Agent ; 
Acting Supt., Travelling Post Office. 
E. Hutton, Acting. 

V. M. Cabral, Deputy Post Master, 
Bombay. 


DEPARTURE OF MAILS, &c. 

OVERLAND MAIL. 

The Overland Mail Steamers of the P. andO. S. N. Company leave Bombay 
every Monday during the fhir season, (and every Friday during the monsoon), 
soon after 7 v.m. 


Monday 


1875. 

. 1st Nov. 

. 8th „ 

. 15th „ 

. 22nd ,, 
.29th „ 

. 8th Dec. 

. 13th „ 
.20th „ 

. 27th „ 

1870. 

. . 3rd Jan. 

. . 10th „ 

. . 17th „ 

. . 24th „ 

. . 31st „ 

. . 7th Feb. 
. . 11th ,, 

. . 21st „ 

. . 28th „ 

. . 0th Mar. 


Monday 


Friday 


1876. 

. . 13th Mar. 

. . 20th „ 
..27th ., 

. . 3rd April. 
. . b»th „ 
..17th „ 
..21th „ 

. . 1st May 
. . 8th ,, 

. . 15th „ 

. . 22nd „ 

. . 29th „ 

. . 9th Juno. 
. . 10th „ 

. . 23rd „ 

. . 30th „ 

. . 7th July. 

. . Mth „ 

. . 2lst „ 

. . 28th „ 


Friday 


Mon< 


day 


1870. 

. 4th Aug. 

• 11th „ 

• 18th ,, 

h 

• 1 st Sept. 

• Sth „ 

- 15 th „ 

• 22nd ,, 

• 29th „ 

• 9th Oct. 

• 16th „ 

• 23rd „ 

- »*h „ 

- 6th Nov. 

- 13th „ 
2oth „ 

- 27 til „ 

. 1th Dec. 

• llth „ 

• lftth „ 

• 25th ,, 


The following are the arrangements in the hours for closing Mail* : — 

Lettors will bo receiver, ui the General Post Office up to 5-30 r.n. 

Newspaper®, Books, stud Patterns up to 3 p. m. 

Registered Letters ,up to 2 p. sr. 

Registered L.ttcrs, it fully pro-paid, together with an extra fee of 2 annas, will 
be received nt tho General Post Office between 2 and l r. u. 

Late letters, if tally pro-paid by oceans of stamps In respect both of postage 
arid of the lute lott*w ibo (4 annas each), will bo received at tho Wellington Pi or 
Poet Office from 5-30 0 j 6-3o f. si. 

The latest hour lor porting Overload Covers at tho scvoral Branch Post Offices 
w ill bn 3-3 ) p. M. 

Lilly pro-paid lotters will be received on board the Overland Mail Biearner 
after 5 v. and up t > starling time ,7 v. u.) by tho paymont or an . 
toe orsarngis. All ethers will bemused. 

0.2 




















MACLEAN S GUIDE TO BOMBAY, 


.. POSTAGB BY THE BltlBDISI BOUTB. 

. > 03 fcage rates chargeable on Correspondence forwarded via Brindisi! 
uited Kingdom, or places sorved tb.ro ugh tho United Kingdom, aro as 

follows:— . ■ *' 

Via Brindisi. - I w Southampton. 

"Letter not exceeding $ ounce... 8 annas j Letter not exceeding $ ounce... G annaa 
No vr spa per . 2 „ | Newspaper ......... ••• H „ 

Each B jok or Pattern Packet not exceeding one ouncp anna and 4 pies ; not 
exceeding 2 ounces—annas 2, 8 pies ; not exceeding 4 ounces -annaa 4/8 pioa ; 
©very additional 4 ounces—annas 4^8 p.ies. .. . . • . • - . 

Tiu> full pro-payment of Correspondence forwarded via?* Brindisi is optional, ana- 
all covers not fully prepaid will,, unless especially marked by tho senders for 
transmission by any other route and conforminationa conditions, bo forwarded 
via Southampton. 

The postage chargeable on letters sent to the countries mentioned below via 
Brindisi through Italy is as follows 

Per J oz. 

As. p- 

Italy ... . v, . ' 5 ‘ & 

Austria, (including Hungary Denmark, Faroo 
Islands Germany, Heligoland, Luxemburg, Nertlier- 
lands, Norway, Roumania, Russia, Sorvia, 

Sweden and Switzerland .. ” ~ 

Belgium . . .. ‘ u 

CHINA MAILS, <Xrc. 

Mails for China. Ceylon, Madras. Calcutta, Straits, and Japan are despatched 
f \u\v alternate Tuesday during tho fair seaoon, and every alternate Monday 
during the Monsoon, 


Tuesday 


1875. 

. . . 2nd Nov. 
. . . 16th „ 

. . . 80th 
. . . llth Dec. 
. . . 28th „ 


Tuesday 

1876'. 

. . 7 ill March ’ 

. . 21st „ 

. . 4th April, i 

n 

Holiday 

. . 18tli „ 

. . 2nd May 
. . 16th „ 

. . 30th „ 

. . i2th June 

;> 

. . 2Gth 
. - 10th July 

1* 

. . -! . . 


1876. 

>f ... llth Jan. 

...25th „ 

„ ... 8th Feb. 

„ ... 22nd ,, ,, ■ -- - »» 

letters to China not exceeding £ ounce, 4 annas ; Newspapers, 2 annas. 


Monday 


Tuesday . 


1876. 

. . 7th Aug. 
. - 2lst ,, 

. . 4th Sept. 
. . 18th ,, 

. . 3rd Oct. 

. . 17th „ 

. . 31st „ 

. . Mth Nov. 
. . 28th „ 

. . 12th Dec. 

20th ,, 


AUSTRALIAN MAILS. 

Mails for Ceylon, Penang, Singapore, Hongkong, and tho Australian Colon:Oft 
are clu&cduttho General PostOUlco ycry fourth Saturday. 


1876. 

Saturday_13th Nov. 

.... llth Dec. 


.1876. 
Saturday’. 


1S76. 


4th Mar. 

lat Apr. Saturday. 

2uth „ „ 

1876. „ -27th May. I „ 

. . 21th Juno. , h 

. . 22nd July- , »* 

Letter* not exceeding i ounce, 0 annaa ; Newspapers, 2 annas. 
Hcgnitcrod Letters will bo rcecivod until 1 P- n. on the ubove dotes* 


. iQth Aug. 

. 16th Sept. 
. llth Oct. 

. llth Nov. 
. 9ihDec- 
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GENERAL POST OFFICE. 


MAILS FOR KURRACHEE. 




o B. I. S. N. Company’s Contract Steamers arode.' 
.urrachce twice in a week, viz., on every Monday and 


etched from Bombay to 
Viday. 


DESPATCH OF INLAND MAILS FROM BOMBAY. 


Table showing the hours for closing the Inland Mails which came into force 
from the 15th April 1875, and will coutinuo so until further notice 



At General Post Office. 





At 

Mails. 

Ordinary, 
Letters, &e. 

After- 

Packet. 

Branch 

Offices. 

For Bengal, N. W. Provinces Punjaub, 
Central Provinces, Malwa, Berar, and 
for all Post Towns on the N. E. Line of 
the G. I. P. Railway. 

> 3-30 p.m. 

4-30 p.m. 

3 P.M. 

For all Post Towns on the S. E. Line of 
the G. I. P. Railway, for Poona and 
Madras Presidency;*" also for Ahmed- 
nuggur, Seroor, Deccan, and S. M. 

Country, ... .. 

For ditto on the 8- E. Lino of the G. I. P. 
Railway, as far as Poona, Oorun and 

Pan well . 

For ditto on the B. B. and C. I. Railway 
for Guzcrat, Kurrachce, Sind, Kattiawar, 

and Kufccb . 

For ditto in Southern Coneau, i.e., for 
Penn, Nagotua, Mhar, Kbed, Dapoolee, 
and Iiutnagherry. 

• 12 NOON. 

| 4 A.1X. 

[ 6 P.M. 

0-30 p.m. 

4-30 a.m. 

7-30 p.m. 

10-30 A.M. 

(5-30 p m. 

< of previ- 
(.ous day. 

5-30 p.m. 

> 9 A.M. 

10 A.M. 

8-30 a.m. 


Registered letters and bonghy parcels for despatch by all mails will be 
received, except on Sundays, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Leu e us—There aro six deliveries in Bombay overy day ; at 10 a.m. 

11-80 A.M., 12-30 p.m., 2 p.m., and 5 p.m. The inland post goes out at 3-30 p.m 
for Bongal, N. W. Provinces, Punjab, Central Provinces, Malwa, Bcrar, and for 
nil post towns on the north-cast line of the G. I. P. Railway ; for Poona i e 
I'ecoan, Southern Mahratto Country, and Madras Presidency, also • r aLtuvu- 
nngger and Seroor, at 12 noon, and for Hcinde, Kuttiav.ar, uud Catch at 0 pm. • 
fur tao south eastern line as far as Poonn, 4 a.m. The Ovirland Mail for 
England is despatched every Morality evening at 7 o’clvk, :o >1 cV-c • .t 
6-3o o’clock for letter*, and 3 p.m. for newspapers and book,. Late tuckew 
are received, on payment of extra postage, up till fl-30 p.m. at Apollo Ruj dor 
Postage on inland loiters not exceeding > tolali i aura, 1 tolah l i tn a, lj o.ln . J 
annas, 2 tolalis 2 annas j on foreign letters not exceeding i ounce v 
ttrjm . i ounce Bo. 1; via Southampton nut exceeding i o u.ee 0 ■. i , UC4) 

12 annas. 
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PREPAID INLAND POSTAGE RATES. 


iii weight ... 

Kx«. ceding \ tola and 
7 aexccedingl tola 

in weight . 

r.xa '2 nf'. 1 and not 
exceeding 2 tolas in 

weight. 

For every additional 
.. 

Not v u eo linglOtolaa 

in weight . 

Not ■ ce coding 20 tolas 

,n weight ......• . 

Kr.cet diiur 20 niid not 
exceeding* 30 tolas 

’ in weight ...*. 

For every, additional 
10 tolas . 


LErTEit Post. 

Letters. 

Registered 
Newspapers 
and Proof 
Sheets. 

i Unregistered 
Newspapors, 

- &c 


Open covers. 
Prepayment 
compulsory. 

Open covers. 
Prepayment 
compulsory. 

A. P. 

A. P. 

A. P. 

G l 



1 0 

. 


2 0 

> ....... 


1 0 

0 G 

1 0 


1 0 



.1 6 



d) 0 



Sl 


Banghy Post. 


Parcels. 


C 0 
2 0 


Packets. 


Open covers 
Prepayment 
compulsory. 


3 0 
1 0 


V * 1). Postage can be prepaid only by means of a proper stamp, or stamps 

adhesive) or embossed. 

(2). Any article Bent by lettor post can be registered under the regula¬ 
tions applicable to the registration of lettora. 

(1). The tola in the standard weight of a Government rupee. It is equal 
. to 72.175 ounce (avoirdupois), 10 tola3 being thus very slightly in 
excess of ■% ounces. 


. 

». pit: i or 4 anna 
. 


J 1 'anna. — IJrf. I 2 annas... = 3e2. 

3 .".irthings. 1. anua 4 pies = 2-1. 8 annas... = 1 j. 

1 penny. | 1 anna8piu3 = 2$<i. 1 1 rupee... = 2 #. 


MUNICIPALITY -OF BOMBAY. 

{Jtampart How,) 

\Y. G. Paj deb, I).A., C.S.,Municipal Commissioner, Voting Secretary 
to Government,. Rovenno, Financial and General Departments. 

H. E. JacoMB, C.S., i'rv Um t 



















































MUNICIPALITY OP BOMBAY. 



MEMBERS OF TOWN COUNCIL. ~ 

G. F. Hen by, Chairman. 

Surgeon-Major T. G. Hewlett. 


'iq 

. T. Blaney. 

G. A. Barnett. 

Surgeon-Mnior II. Cook, M.D. 

Dadabhoy Nowrojee. 

Dosabhoy Framjce- 
Lieut.-Col. H. F. Hancock, R.E 

MEMBERS OF CORPORATION. 


Nanabhoy Byramjee Jejeebboy. 
Nowrojee Furdooryee 
Bnghoonath Narayen Kbol 
The Hou'blo Rao Sabeb Vishwanath 
Naruyen Mundlik. 


Dosabuoy Fi 
Arbuthnot, F. F., C. S. 

Ardascer Fram;oo Moos. 

Ardaaeox Mcrwabjce Sett. 

Atmaram Panriurnng. 

Barnett, G. A. 

Blaney, T. 

Bliugwandas Purshotumdas. 

Bomaujoo Pestonjee Master. 

Byramieo .loejcebhoy. 

Byramjee Nusncrwanjee Servai. 
Chubildas Luloobboy. 

Cook, Henry, M.D. 

Cowasjee Hormusjee, G.G.M.C. 
Cowusjoo Manockjee Limjcc. 

Cumroodiu Tya\)jeo. 

Hajce Curcem Mabomed Sniliman. 
Cursetjoe Nusaerwanjoe Carna. 
Dadabhoy Nowrojee. 

Dosablioy Framjee 
Fazulbhoy Gassumbhoy Gangjee. 

Fogo, E. M. ' 

Freeborn, Edwin Richard. 

Graham, Donald, lion. 

Hancock, H. F., Licut.-Ccl., R.E. 
Hassaubhoy Yisrom. 

Henry, G. F. 

Hewlett, T. G., Surgeon-Major. 

Humjuo Cursctjeo Dadv. 

Jainsetjeo Jejeebboy, Sir (Bart.), C.S.I. 
Juuardi.iiu Gup. ill Mod tray. 

Joomabhov LtUljcc. 

Joynt, F. U. f Esq., M.D. 

Kemp, D. S. 

H. W. Babbow, Secretary to the Cc 


E, Esq., Chairman. 

Kbunuerao Cbimanrao Bcdarkar. 
Khursetiee Rustomjeo Cama. 

Kirkbam, T. B. 

Lukhmidns Khimjee. 

Macdonald, A. J. 

Maclean, J. M. 

Mactarlano, J. 

Mahomed Alii Rogay, lion. 

Manockjee Oursetjee Jame&tjee. 
Mathew, F. 

Moorarjee Gocnldas. 

Morland, H., Captain. 

Muncherjeo Nowroiee Barajee. 
Munguldas Nuth< oblmy, Sir (Kt),C.S.I. 
Nanabhoy Byramjee Jcejeebhoy. 

Nana Moroiee. 

Nowrojeo Byramjee S unto ok. 

Nowrojeo Furiloonjcc. 

Pherozeeha Merwanjee Mehta. 
Rugboonath Narayen Khote. 

Rustomjeo Cowa^ee, M D. 

Shanturam Narayen. 

Sorabjee Jamsetjeo Jejeebboy. 
Sorabjoo Shapooijoe Bengalee. 
Spencer, N. 

Thacker, J., Colonel. 

Thorburn, J. 

Vondrawtmdoa PursUpturadas. 

Vorjeewundas Mudhowilua. 
Yenayckrao Ramchundra Lnxunon- 
jee. 

Visbwanutb Na raven MandLk, the 
Hon’blc Bao Sahel), 
uncil and Clerk to the Corporation. 


CHIEF OFFICERS. 

Surgeon T. S, Weir, Health Officer. 

R. G. Walton, Executive Engineer. J EduHee Ru n toiuj«*<', A«ft. A^er.ior and 
M. €. Mackinn >n. Dcpv. fix Eugr. Collr. of Taxes, Public ( 

U. P. Brunton, AaeisUmt to the Health Nussenranj- e Furdoonjee, At .taut to 
Ofbcer. 1 the Asse :<>r. 

B'wabjee N. Ooo]H*r, Chief Accountant. Succamra Narayen, A u e: <utnt to the 
«lane#’khli<i Cowacha, A. it. Accountant. Collect -r. 

T 1. ill rrbin A Ar«la»tor Frtunjoo Moos. 

W. B. Fellows, Collector. I Bulkriuhna, Auditors. 
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HORSE AND WHEEL TAX. 


four-wheeled cam'age on springs . 


... R-i. 0 per quarts 


/ two-wheeled carriage on springs, except hackeries.. 

Drfov < :ry native hackery used for riding in, and /drawn by 

bullocks'.. ' . .. '.. „ 7h . ,» 

Or» every liibour-cart and labour-hackery^. .'... .. „ 4£ ,, 

On every horse, pony, or mule, of tho height of 12 bahds or 

upwards . . . ,» 7\ >, 

On eveir/'horso, pony, or mol e^of height less tjian 12 hands.. „ 3f ,, 

WATER- RATE. ' ' 

Water when delivered through meters to bo charged at tho rate of 12 anuaa per 
) ’! :• 

For Water not supplied through meter— 

j>er cent, on the 1st . tOO | '2 pbr cCrd- on the 2nd ..../.. 100 

1 $ per cent, on Urn. third and each successive 'hundreds of the assessed monthly 
rental of the house. ' * . 

No house to be supplied with water at a less charge Lhau twclvo annas per 
meusorh*.^ *" . / /**' 

HOUSE RATE. ^ ' 

, * 5 per cent, on the assessed animal value. 

LIGHTING RATE. POLICE RATE. 

2 pal*pent, on the annual value. | . 2 per cent, on the annual value. 

HALALCORE CESS. 

r 3 percent, ou assessed value. 

Maximum Monthly charge ...Its. 7 0 0 | Minirnum Monthly cliargo ...Rs. 0 4 0 
TOWN DUTIES FOR 1876. 

' ✓ Hi. a. p. Rs, a. p. 

(irain of all sorts, par candy ... 0- 4 0 Sugar, iheg.; molasses, jagree 


Motal-s except-gold, silver, iron-- 

and -tecl (on Tariff value) .. 1 p. ct. 

. por galloa... O' 4 0 
Beer, per gallon .'.. . .. 0 0 6 


and poor (on Tariff value)... If p.ct. 
Ghee, per Bombay Maun* l 0 6 0 
Timber, excluding railway 
sleepers (ou market value)... 2$ p.ct 


POLICE COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE—MazTagon. 

O'.S.l, Comiiii-rionor of Police. 

Ar.PRED- EdqINTON/ Deputy Commissioner of Police. 

. . BOMBAY FIRE BRIGADE. 

UndfT the Or Jus vf the Cornuu j’. rjj- ef Police. 

Aii'rc i Edgiiitoh, ftujinrlntendent. 

W. Whitakq;, Chief Engineer. 

'Sir-lar Khmg 1st Assistant Engineer. 

- WtH'-'ri*Boois?^ 2i\d Assistant Engineer. 


glKE ' EXOISK STATIONS. 

Rampart Row\ IHmcan Re»ad. 

Monuvec. 1 lozagon GUice. 

Eydhowni. Muhim. 


BOMBAY POLICE COURTS.— Housby Bo*. 

.C-A 1 '- C'.YOFOt, S’euior Magistrate.,! Nava Mo 1 ’ ike, Third Maga-tra.e. 

QIRGAUM POLICE COURT. 

- * Do3.ujhoy Framjez, Second Magistrate. 










JUSTICES OF TIIE PEACE. 



BOMBAY JAIL—HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 
oomkrcarry. 


P. Walshe, Superin tcndeut- 

B. P. Walshe, acting Super¬ 
intendent. 


Surgeon-Major. W. P. Partridge, Sur 
goon to the Jail and House of Cor 
rection. (Europe.) 

Surgeon-Major G. Y. Hunter, Acting. 


C. Lake, Marshal of the County Jail. 
CORONER’S OFFICE. 


rampart row. 

Surgeon-Mojor T. G. Hewlett. Coroner. | R. A. R. Skipeey, Deputy Coroner. 


EUROPEAN JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 


Abbott, Henry Bvnin. 

Aeworth H. A , C.S., B.L. 
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Yusoof. 

Ilajee Ismael. 

Ha-ce Jau Mubomcd. 

Meerj o Hormusjoe Shroff. .. 
Htferjibhoy Hormusiee'Settnor. 
Homiee.Curafetjeb Dikiy.' 

'Hormua.ieo Bomonjec wadia. 
Itermusjeo Dndabhoy. 

Humohnnd Sadashewji, C.Ei 
Hjw-suii Mahomed Fureod. 

Jarasor jeo Bhun , cobhoy Wadia, C.E. 
Jamu-dlian Pandurang - Josbee. 
JanartUian Sakhar.uu (faded, LL.B. 

Je cobhoy, Sir Jams, W<\ Barb, C.S.I. 
Ja verbal Uminahitnkcr Ynjnik. 

Johan gear 0 naiad jeo. 

Kcasowjee Niiiquo. 

Ebaud< mnOhimaumoBedarkur,LL.B. 
Khauderao Morojeo. 

L-nxiee Jainaetjoe Jlottlobboye^ 

Linuee Manockjoe Limjoe. 

Lukhtnidos Kbi m i eo. 

. Muhudco Govind liiuuutc, M.A., LL.B. 
Mnhadoo Naraycu Shirgaokar. 
Manockjee Cursetjeo Shroff, FR.A.S. 


Mee/Sassoon Moses. 

Mepvanjee Framjee Panday. 
jMoorarjee Gob 
'Munoherjee Byrtfmjee Cola/ 
Muncberjee Framjee Cama. 
Muncherjee HOrrn nqj ee,Cama. 
-Mnncheqee No\yrojee Banaiee. 
Muncherjee Pestbujcc Wadia. 
Manguldas Nathoobboy, Sir, C'SX - 
Ntvcoda Mahomed Ali llogay, Hon. 
Nana Morobg, Rao. 

Nana Moroiee, Rao Bahadur. 

Nanabh oy • Byramj ce J ej cobhoy. 
Nanabhoy Harridns, Uor.. } LL.B. 
.Nunabhoy Pandurang. 

Narayeu Mrfhadeva t’ennanand. 
Narayen Pandurung. 

Nowroiee Fnrdooniee. 

Novvrojeo Nanabboy Framjeo. 

Nursoy Kcssotvjee. 

Nu . t tvam ( i b fohey, C.F. 
Nuasorwa-ijec Manockjee Petit. 
Pftllonjce'IVylonjoc. 
rhiroeualtefirotijeoMehta, M.A., B.L. 
Promcbuud Roychnnd. 

Raghoonatb Nara.v en Kbote. 
Euiilmtbola Mahomed Sayanl, M.A., 
LL.B. 

Ruatomjec Cortasjce Badhurjee, G. G. 
M.C. 

Rus.tdbijeo Menvanjee, GO. M.C 
Shamrow Narayeu, G G.M<C. 

Shamrow P*mdporang. * ' *„ 

Sbantaram Nnraven. 

Sbantaraiji Vittu\, L.M. 

Snrabj.ee Framjee I’atol. 

Sorab.it - Jamsetjcc .Tejcebboy. • ' / ‘ 
Sorabjee 1 'oswjnjeo^ Framjee. 

Sorabjoo Shapvjorjee Beugalee. - 
Sakbamm Arj<>on, L.M. 

Venuyek Laxumt m. 

Venn vek Wus -aodoo. 

Vittul Bhow Dajeo - 
Vimdrawandns Punibbtamdaa. 

Vurjeewandas Madhcbydaa. 

Wa-3iX)deTv 1’unduraug 
Wirfbwanatb Nuraycn Ma>\dlik f Ihte. 
Sabeb. 
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EAILWAYS, 

GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY. 

OFFICES,—ELPHINSTOXE CIRCLE. 



IIcn'ry P. LiMesurier, Agent. 

G. W. Wright, Acting Chid"Engineer. 
Wilson Boll, Chief Resident Engineer, 

(on leave to Europe). 

O. A. Barnett, Auditor. 

H. Conder, Genera Traffic Manager, 
Boree Bunder. 

S. Jackson, Acting Locomotive Supt. 


I A. King, Storekeeper. 

S. D. Henry, Assistant Storekeeper. 

H. I. P. Thomson, Secretary to the 
I Agent. 

W. Michael, Assistant Secretary. 
Captain S. Babington, Superintendent 
; of Railway Police-* 


Hearn, Cleveland, and Pcilo, Solicitors, Hornby Row. 


UP TRAINS BETWEEN BOMBAY AND POONA. 


£ 




Fares 




Stations. 

Week-days and Sundays. 

1st. 

7 

2nd. 

7 

3rd. 


Pass, j . 

Pass. Mail. 

Pass. 


Ra. A. 

r. 

Its 

. A. 

!>. 

Re. 

A. 

,1 


a. an. 

1 , 
A M. P. M. 

P. M. 











PBombay B. Br. 

... d 

G 50 

11 0 

2 30 

7 45 




\ 







t Bombay Timo 


G 20 

10 30 

2 0 

7 16 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 Byeulla . 

... d 

7 3 

11 13 

2 41 

8 l 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 Ciiinchpoogly . 

... d 

7 8 

11 18 


! 8 0 

\ 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

3 Pare 11 Station. 

d 

7 13 

.. 1 


8 >1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 Dadur. 

... d 

7 18 

11 25 


b 17 

8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

2 

0 Sion . 

.. d 

7 27 

11 33 


8 27 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

6 Coorla 

.. d 

7 32 

11 38 

... 

8 33 

lfl 

1 

10 

0 

0 

i3- 

0 

0 

4 

(•Bhnndoop 

... d 

7 62 



9 0 














NoonJ 



20 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

n 

6 

0-Tanna. 

... d 

a 5 

12 5 

3 17 

9 10 

2d 

•j 

9 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 Devwa. 

... d 

8 22 



9 36 

33 

3 

3 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

9 

oX’allian Jane. 

... a 

8 41 

12 33 

3 -43 

10 0 











Do. 

... d 

a 51 

12 39 

3 4o 

— 














P. M. 



42 

3 15 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 14 

0 Budlnpoor 

.. d 

9 1G 

1 1 



53 

5 

1 

0 

2 

9 

0 


2 

0 Karel 

.. d 

9 62 

1 33 

4 33 


02 

5 

13 

0 

2 

.5 

0 

1 

5 

(VKurjut. 

... a 

10 11 

1 52 

4 60 ... 











Do. 

... d 

10 24 

2 1 

4 58 ... 













P. M. 




77 

0 

14 

0 

4 15 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 Khandalla 

... d 

12 1 

3 38 

G 31 


70 

10 


0 

5 

4 

0 

2 

6 

tVlouiowlce 

a 

12 H 

3 61 

0 13 












I Do. 

... d 

1 0 

4 35 

7 3 


89 

11 


0 

5 12 

0 

2 

9 

0 

'Kurkulla 

... d 

1 27 

6 0 



0- 

12 

3 

0 ] 

0 

2 

0 

2 12 

OjTullignum 

... d 

1 54 

5 27 

7 41' ... 

100 

13 

4 

0 

6 10 

0 

2 15 

0 Chiuehwud ... 

... d 

2 30 

5 57 


... 

11.; 

13 14 

0 

0 

15 

0 

3 

2 

0 : Kirkee. 

.. d 

2 60 

6 19 

8*20 


110 

14 

3 

V 

7 

1 

0 

1 

3 

3 

OlPooma 

... a 

30 

0 30 

8 30 ... 
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TRAINS BETWEEN POONA AND "BOMBAY. 






Pares 


t 

• 1 

1 Week-days and Sundays. 


let 


2nd 

3rd 

1 


•. ’I 

Pass. 1 Pass. 

| Mail. 

Pass. 

' 

Rs. A. 

r. Its 

A. 

p- ..s 

A. 

r.- 


• A. M. 

A. M. 

A. M. 

P. M* 

323 





( 


Poona 


d 


0 0 

fi 15 

2 0 





1 


• Bombay Time 

... d 


: 8 30 

4 ‘45 

1 30 

327 

0 G 

0 

0 

3 

0 o 

1 

G Kinkee. 


... d 


0 11 

5 29 

2 14 

33 

t 

0 

0 

8 

0 0 

3 

0 Cliincliwud ... 

d 


9 33 


2 32 

341 

2 i 

0 

1 

1 

0 0 

8 

0 Tullignum 


.. d 


10 10 

0 1 

3 9 

353 

2 13 

0 

1 

7 

0 0 

10 

0 Kurkulla 


.. d 


10 33 


3 30 

303 

3 12 

01 

l 

14 

0, 0 

14 

0 Laaowlec 


.. a 


10 57 

0 47 

3 54 






Dk 


.. d 


11 6 

7 2 

4 3 

305 

y 7 

0 

2 

3 

.V 

6 

0 Khandalla 


.. cl 

1 

1 

11 21 
! P. it. 

7 .0 

4 :8 

381 

8 ? 

0> 4 

4 

Oj 1 

14 

u Kurjat 


..' a' 

- 

12 5G 

3 47 

■5 51 








» Do. 


... d 

... 

! 1 40 i 

8 52 

G 35 

3S9 

0 3 

0 

1 

10 

0 2 

< 

0 Nurel 


.. d 


12 4 i 

0 13 

0 59 

400 • 

10 5 

0 

r> 

3 

0, 2 

5 

0 Bmltapoor 


... d f ... 

, 2 3G j 


7 28 

4uy 

11 . 1 

.0 

5 

0 

0 2 

8 

0 Gallinn 


... a 


2 58 1 

0 53 

7 48 






* 


* Do. 


... d 

5 30. 

3 6 

9 67 

j 7 54 

41(5 

>1 13 

0 

6 

Vi 

O 1 2 

10 

0 Deewa . 


... d 

6 65 

3 25 ; 



422 

12 6 

0 

G 

2 

0 2 

12 

0 Tamm 


... d 

6 18 

3 43 

10 2G 

8 25 

438 

12 1 

0 

tt 

6 

0 2 

13 

0 Bhandoop 


... d 

G 30 

3 55 j 



433 

13 6 

0 

C 

11 

0 3 

0 

' 0 Coorla 

• ... 

... d 

f> 67 

4 14 1 


1 8 63 


13 8 

0 

6 

12 

0 3 

P 

0 Sion .. 


.. d 

7 2 

4 19 


1 8 57 

487 

13 H 

0 

G 

14 

0 3 

1 

0 Dad or 


.. d 

7 13 

4 28 


9 5 

438 

13 ! 3 

0 

G 

U 

0 3 

1 

0 Paroll Station .. 

... d 

• 7 . 18, 4 33 I 


j ... 

4lj9 

13 14 

0 

6 

15 

0 3 

2 

0 Chinch poogly 

d 4 7 23 

1 38 i 


... 

4 40 

H 0 

0 

7 

0 

0 3 

2 

0 Byculla 

. Br. 

.. d 

7 33 

4 18 

IV f 

•9 18 

412 

14 3 

0 

7 

1 

0 3 

3 

0 Bjmbay B 

... tt 

7 4* 

5 0 . 

ill 16 

9 30 







1 Bombay Timo 

... 1 

1 7 15 

1 30 ; 

JO 45 

9 0 * 



RATES 

FOR 

parcels, horses, carriages and dogs. 








Parcels.* 

IIORSBS. 

a 

Carriages. 

Dogs. 

S 1 







1 

Single Fare. 

Single Pare. 


1 . Bombay. 


fl Hoers 10 feeer* 

1 



trl 1 

• 


1 1 
I 






and arid 

Under. Under. 

sg 

Two 

horses. 

Three 

horses. 

o I 

£! 
tr i 

Wheel e< 

Each. 

Mls.l 






BA. 

a. p. Rs. a. p. 

Rs.'a. 

Es. u. 

Rs. a 

Rs. a. 

Rs.a. 

Rd. a. 

2*1 

Tanna or rice vcr«a. 

0 

4 0 0 7 0 

2 10 

5 0 

7 8 

8 15 

G 4 

0 4 

• 44> Wassind 




1 0 

4 0 0 7 0 

0 4 

0 0 

12 s 

9 G 

12 8 

0 4 

ff Narol 





1 0 

4 10 0 8 S 

G 2 

0 2- 

13 8 

10 2 

13 8 

0 8 

llu Poona lv. 




1 0 

G G 0 12 0 

18 14 

28 6 

37 12 

28 5| 

37 12 

1 0 


1 2 Pica for each additional 60 -miles up to 300' miles, and 8 Pies for each oddi> 
LV’TiUl 50 miles l»ev< . 

- One groom in charge of each TIor.'C will he allowed to travel free in tlio samo 
vehicle as the animal. Ret am Tickets for horses and carriages an* issued a,t 
ono-and a-lmli fare, and are available for three days irrespective of the tima 
.occupied in travelling. 
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v (/out. will bo allowed to a dealer sending 12 or more horses in 

^^-Ctrfnages.—Four-wheeled Carriages are charged at the rate of four annas 
per Railway mile, the lowest charge being Rs. 4-0-0. Two-whcelcd Carriagefl, 

. Palanquin.-, or Dooleys, &c., at the rate of 3 annas per mile, the lowest enarge 
beiug Its. 3-0-0.—All . Carriages should be at the -Station 30 minutes 
• departure of the Train by which they are to be despatched, and when sent tnun 
roadside Stations, a notice of It houra is necessary to ensuro Carriage i tucks. 

Horses and carriages fVom Bombay to Poona or intermediate stations above 

tlic Bhore Ghat can usually be forwarded by the Down South-East Passenger 
Train at 6-50 a m., and from‘Poona to Bombay or intermediate stations bc-low tuu 
Bhoro Ghat they can usuully bo forwarded by the Up Soutli-L.i^t Parser, gc 
Train, at 1M) a.m., from Poona. But in case there should be at any tune so large 
a number of horses and carriages as that they cannot be sent by thoso JrainB, 
the Company retain the option of sending them by a Goods Trum ; the charges 
for their conveyance by which arc the earnc as when they are conveyed by a 
Passenger Train. 


BOMBAY, BARODA, AND CENTRAL INDIA RAILWAY. 


OFFICES—CHURCH GATE STREET. 


Charles Chubt, Agent. 

Francis Mathew, Chief Resident Engr. 

T. W Wood, Chief Auditor and Ac- 
con ntant. 

J. O’Connell, Genoral Assistant to Chief 
Auditor and Accountant. 

K. li. Carroll, Locomotive and Carriage t 
Superintendent, Parell- 

B. C. Hornby, Assistant Locomotive . 
Superintendent, Parell. 


-J. R. Duxbury, Trafllo Manager 
(F.uropo). 

W. Pcndlebury, Asst. Tralllc Manager. 
C. Beard, Storekeeper. 

Lieut.-Colonel P Burras, Superin* 
tendent of Railway Police, (Europe), 
n. L. Cameron, Acting. 


f,)r Tune Tables and Fares ere Indian Travellers' Guide, published cn the 
1st 0 /every month at (he Bombay Gazette Office, 3Itdows Street,— Price eight 
annas. 


railway Magistrates. 

A. O. Fraser, Bhore Ghaut District. | H. Woodward, Bhoaawul District. 
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Tfto Hongkong and Shanghai bunking 
• Coimoral ion. 
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Company. Limited. 
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.The Oriental bank Corporation. 

The P, and O. S. N. Company. 
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EUROPEANS 


Aldridge, Salmon and Co., Merchants, 
Rampart Row. 

William Gilbert, signs the Finn. 

Corresponding Firm. 

J. F. Aldridge and Co., London. 

Aisea, Riebo and Co., Merchants, 
Mcdowa Street. 

O H. Alacn, Bombay. 

Corresponding Firms. 

G. A. Witt and Co., London and 
Liverpool. 

C. II. Alsou and Co., Kurrachce. 

Angm*, Son and Co., Merchants, Ram¬ 
part Row. 

Robert Angus, Bombay. 

Austrian Trading Company, Merchants, 
Meduws Street. 

Corresponding Firm. 
Oestorreichischo Sechandlung, 
Vienna. 

Bates (Edward) and Co., Merchants, 
Elphinatone Circle. 

Jnmc*> Dickson, signs per pro. 

Corresponding Fi< m. 

Edward Bates and Sons, Liverpool. 

Bauilry (Ed.) and Co., Merchants, 
Ap.illo Street. 

William Sovestro, signs per pro. 

Corresponding Firms. 

Ed. Buudry and Co., Tcllichcrry 
and itaho, Main bar Coast. 
Richard Iladdcn, signs per pro. 
Faurc Frerea, Bordeaux. 

Boll, Brandenburg and Co., Merchants, 
Nesbit Lano. 

F Hoycr, cigus ptrpro. 

Corresponding Firm . 

Boll, Brandonburg and Co., London 
and Manchester. 


Booth and Co., Morchanta, Church 
Lane. 

T. R. Booth, Bombay. 

Corresponding Firm. 

Booth and Co., lvhangaum and 
Oomrawuttee. 

Bounoviallo and Co„ Merchants, Hum- 
mum Street. 

Peter Cecil Rodrigues, sign &per pro. 
Corresponding Firms. 

C. Bouneviallo and Co., Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

C. J. Stewart and Co., London and 
Bordeaux. 

M .rtoll and Co., Cognac. 

Bushby (J. C.) and Co., Merchants, 
Dean Lime. 

W. U. Bushby, Bombay. 

Corresponding Firm, 

Bushby Bros, and Co., Liverpool. 

Campbell (John) and Co., Merchants, 
Medovvs Street. 

Corresponding Firms. 

John Campbell and Co., London. 
Molyneux, Tuylpr and Co , Liver¬ 
pool. 

Edward Tenant and Co., Liverpool. 

Campbell, Mitchell and Co., Merchants, 
Bruco Lane. 

A. D. Grant, Bombay. 

Thos. 11. Moore, do. 

James Moore, signs per } ro. 

Corresponding Firm. 

Grant Brothers and Co , Liverpool. 

C la son H.) and Co., Merchants, Church 
Gate Street. 

H. Fluggo, signs per pro. 

Geo. Groux do. 

Corresponding Firm. 

H. Olason and Co., Liverpool and 
Stuttgart, 





LEADING MERCANTILE FIRMS. 



7 , Palmer and Co., Wino Mer- 
T-ints, Dean Lane. 

John Edward Bodger, Bombay. 


Corresponding Fims. 

Cutler, Palmer and Co., London 
and Bordeaux. 

Cutler, Palmer and Co., Calcutta. 
Arbutbnot and Co., Madras. 
Jardine, Mathoson and Co., Hong¬ 
kong and Shanghai. 

Baretto and Co., Manilla. 
ArmiUago Brothers, Ceylon. 

Scott and Co., Mauritius. 


.Dods (Henry) aud Co., Merchants, 
Parsec Bazaar Street. 

C. Macdonald, signs tho firm. 
Edward Miller, do. 


Correspan iing Firms. 

Hods, Ker and Co., Manchester. 
Kqr, Hods aud Co., Calcutta. 


Ewart, Latham and Co., Merchants, 
Church Lane. 

Arthur Craigio Oliphaut, eigus tho 
Firm. 

Corresponding Firms. 
Arbuthnot, Ewart and Co., Liver¬ 
pool, Manchester, and London. 

Farnham and Co., Merchants, Elphin- 
etone Circlo. 

B. F. Farnham, Bombay. 


S6 §l 

Fisher (Hugh D.) myi Co., MercMbrfe:^-^ 
Hormusjoo Jamsetjeo A Lis try, signs 
per pro'S 

Corresponding Firm. 

Hugh D. Fisher and Co., London 

Forbc3 and Co., Merchants, Bombay 
Green. 

Charles Henry Buchanan Forbes 
signs per pro. 

Richard Swanson, signs per pro. 
Corresponding Firm. 

Forbes and Co., 17 and 18, Comhill, 
and 25, Cockspur Street, London. 

Forbes (Sir Charles) and Co., Merchants, 
Lamport Row. 

A. J. Macdonald, Bombay. 

James Morbum. do. 

W. T. Crockett, signs per pro. 

Corresponding Firms. 

Forbes, Forbes and Co., London 
and Liverpool. 

Frumjco, Sauds and Co., Merchants, 
Ncabit Lane. 

Sorabjco and DhuEyeebhoy Fram- 
jee, Bombay. 

Corresponding Firm . 

Friths, -Sands and Co., London. 


Finlay, Muir and Co., Merchants, 
Forbos Street. 

Robert Ewing, Bombay. 

Robert Brock, signs per pro. 

Corresponding firms. 

James Finlay and Co., Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and London. 

Finlay, Muir aud Co., Calcutta. 

.Finlay, Scott and Co., Merchants, 
Elphinstoue Circlo. 

R. V. Reid, Bombay. 

Walter Lang do. 

A. D. Cunumghmn, do. 

Corresponding tirms. 

Baring Brothers and Co., London 
and Liverpool. 

Latham, Maxwell and Co., Liver¬ 
pool. 

JPinlay and Co., Kurraehoc. 


Gmham (W . and A.) andCo., Merchants 
Parsec Baaaar Street. 

Joseph B. Paterson, idgns per pro. 
h • Forbes Athim do. 

Corre ponding Firms. 

Graham and Co., Calcutta. 

^ . and J. Graham and Co., OjK-rto. 
"m. Graham and Co., Lisbon. 

M . and R 

gow, Manchester, und Liv erpool. 

Greaves, Cotton and Co., Merchants, 
Huramum Street. 

R. Hyde Cha tham. Bombay. 
iJoiizi R. 0reaves, Kij \giu ptr p r o. 

Corresponding Firms. 

Greaves, Cotton and Co., Broach 
DhoIIora, ;md Bhownuggur 
J&mc< Greaves aud Co., Liverpool 
aud Stockport, 



maclean’s guide to Bombay. 



Co., Merchants, Rampart J 

ler, signs per pro. 
Corresponding Firm. 

F. E. Gadduni, Manchester. 


Grindlay, Groom and Co., Bankers and 
Agents, Elphinstono Circle. 

Charles James Groom, Bombay. 
Prycc Weedon, signs per pro. 

H. J. Cecil Turner do. 

Corresponding Firms. 

Grinclluy and Co., London. 

A. Woifon and Co., do. 

Grimilay and Co., Calcutta. 


Gumpcrt (A. C.), Merchant, and Agent, 
Austro - Hungarian Lloyd, Elphin- 
stono Circle. 


Killiuk, Nixon and Co., Merchants, 
Rampart Row. 

L. R. W. Forrest, signs per pro. 

Corresponding Finns. 

Proatnn, Nixon und Co., Manches¬ 
ter and Liverpool. 


King and Co., Merchants, Church 
Laue. 

Purshotum Odhowjee, Bign b per pro. 

Corresponding Firms. 

Leach, Harrison and Fonvood, 
Liverpool. 

Hudson, Muller and Co., Manches¬ 
ter. 


tinp, King and Co., East India, Army 
and Civil Service Agents and 
Bankers, Church Lane. 

He nry Samuel King, Bombay. 
Alfred D. Saunders, signs tho Firm. 

Corresponding Firms. 

Henry R. King and Co., London. 
King, Hamilton and Co., Calcutta. 
King, Seymour and Co., Southamp¬ 
ton. 

King, Baillie and Co., Liverpool. 


Xnuklcr (Albert) and Co., Merchants, 
Mcdows Str» ct. 

Marc Poupardin, higna per pro. 

Corresponding Firm. 

Albert Kunklcr and Co., Mnrucilles. 


Knoop and Co., Merchants, Ran? 
Row. 

R. E. Bickcrdike, signs per pro 
O. H. Ruelberg do. 


§L 


Corresponding Firms. 

De Jersey and Co., Manchester 
and Liverpool. 

L. Knoop, St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
and Narva. 

Knoop, llnucmonn and Co., New 
York and Savannah. 

Silkenstadt and Co., New Orleans 
and Mobile. 


Lockhart (George) and Co., Merchants, 
Rampart Row. 

Ad- Frier do Saono, Bombay. 
Georgo Lockhart, Havre. 

London, Asiatic, and American Com¬ 
pany, Limited, Elphinstone Circle. 
Charles E. Bonn and Atherton E. 
Ashley, Joint Managers. 

Corresponding Firms. 

London, Asiatic, and American.- 
Company, Limited, London, 
Liverpool, and New York. 

Lyon and Co., Merchants, Apollo 
Street. 


Corresponding Firms. 

Lyon, Lord and Co., Manchester. 
Lyon, Comber and Co , Liverpool, 

Macdonald (C.) and Co., Merchants, 
Parsce Bazaar Street. 

Charles Macdonald, Bombay. 
Edward Millor do. 

MackinTay, Simpson and Co., Mer- 
! chants, Hornby Row. 

W. Simpson, Bombay. 

Madcloy, P'redorick and Co., Morchnnta, 
Doan Lane. 

Muncherjeo Doasabhoy Wadia, 
signs per pro. 

Corresponding Firm. 

J. and W. Mackinlny, Royal Ex¬ 
change Buildings, Glasgow. 

Marshall, John, Merchant, Modow* 
Street. 






LEAPING MERCANTILE FIRMS. 


-, —„-3hlj: 

L!i or Broken and Agents, Church 
Juto Street. 

C. A. Beyta, Bombay. 

Premjee Dhurumsey do.” 

Corrrspon • i ng Firms. 

McCulloch, und Co., 7, East India j 
Avenue, London. 

Browne. Brothers and Co., New- I 
caatlo and Sunderland. 

Merchants, I 


Balli Brothers, Merchants. 
P. Fachiri, Bombay. 
M. B. Manuel do. 


*§L 


Corresponding Firms. 

Ralh Brothers, London, Munches-' 
ter, Liverpool, Now York, ami 
Calcutta. 

Ralh, Schilizzi and Argenti, Mar¬ 
seilles. 


Mitchell (C. E.) and Co., 

Hnmmum Street. 

C. E. Mitchell, Bombay. 

Nicul (W.) and Co., Merchants, Elphin- 
fltone Circle. 

William M. Macaulay, signs per pro. 
Alexander MoHinch ‘ do. 

Corresponding Jb'irma. 

Smith, Fleming and Co., London. 

.A. and A. G. ; Brown and Co., ! 
. Liverpool. 

Fleming and Co., Kurrachee. 

. Niool, Fleming and Co., Calcutta. 

-Owen and Okell, Merchants, Apollo 
Street. 

Richard Robert*, signs per pro. 

Corresponding Firm. 

Okell and Owen, Liverpool. 

Peel, Cassols and Gq., Merchants, 

• Elphinstono Circle. 

Lewis H. Birch, signs pee pro. 
Clement Poole, signs p- r pro. 

Corresponding Firms. 

John Pool nd Co., Manchesiei and 
Liverpool. 

Peel uuu Co., Alexandria 


Remington a- d Co., Merchants, El- 
phinstone Circle. 

Edward M. Logo, Bombay. 

R. L. Crawford, Bombay. 

Robert Buuinbacli do. 
Corresponding Firms. 

Crawford, Colvin and Co.. London. 
Colvin, Cowie and Co., Calcutta. 
Parry and Co., Madras. 

. Jardin-, Mathesonand Co., China. 


Ritrhic, Steuart and Co., Merchants, 
Elphinstono Circle. 

M.r 


- Mow at, eigns per pro. 
Charles Douglas, Bombay. 


Corresponding Firm. 


Finlay, Campbell and Co., London, 
Manchester, and Liverpool 


kV-oon (Davul) and Co., Merchants. 
A. M. Uubbay, Bomba}'. 


Cor- 1 '■pending Firms. 

David Saloon and Co., London. 
D. Sos . go., Hong¬ 

kong, Shanghai, and Jtpan. 


PcJly and Co., Merchants, Medows 
Street. 

Charles Q. Byrne, si. ns per pro. 

Corresponding Finn. 

Reynolds und Co., London and 
Liverpool 


I Sassoon, Elias 
1 Forbes Street. 


David, Merchants, 


Siegfried (Jules) and Co., Morchnnts 
Flphinstone Circle. 

W. r ‘ 


... Thacker, signs j.tr pro. 
F. Saucjuct, Bombay. 


London Agents,. 

Churchill, Pollock ami Mason, 03, 
Lincoln's Inn Field*, London. 

Punnctt and Co., Merchants, Bruco 
lame 

W. O.Puanett, signs the Firm. 

Corresponding Firm. 

Lunyon and Co., London. 


I Coi responding Firms. 

Piegfriid. Frcros and Co.. Havre. 
Jacques Siegfried and Co., New 
Orleans and Bavnnnah. 

Juies Siegfried and C o.. Jvhangaum. 

Bonndy and Co., General Importers 
Hiunmnni Street 
A. F. Soundy, Bombay. 
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Maclean’s guile to Bombay. 


L.) and Co., Merchants, 

Wilson Baily, signs per pro. 
Correspo' ding Firm. 
Southern, Quilty and Co., London. 


Wallace and Co., Merchants, 

Bazaar Street. 

Iv. C. Maclver, Bombay. 

John Annan Bryce, signs the firm. 

Corresponding Firms. 


Spinner (Bmil) and Co., Merchants, 
Hornby Hoad. 

Emil Honegger, signs per pro. 


Wallace Brothers, London. 

Antony Gibbs and Sons, London. 
Wallace and Co., Manchester. 


Corresponding Fii-ms. 

Julliany Pcro and Fils, Paris and 
Marseilles. 

Emil Spinner and Co., Manchester. 


Watson, Bogle and Co., Merchants, 
Church Lane. 

Corresponding Firm. 

Watson, Bogle and Co., Manchester. 


Stearns, Hobart and Co., Merchants, 
.Rampart Row. 

Geo. A. Kittredge. 

John Y. Lang, Bombay. 

Corresponding Firms. 

Stephen, Kennard and Co., liondon. 
Too, Kennard and Co., Liverpool. 
Tod, Muller andCo., Alexandria. 

Thacker, Vining and Co., Booksellers 
and Importers of Scientific Instru¬ 
ments, Rampart Row. 

N. Randle, Manager. 

F. W. J. vining, Assistant. 

Corresponding Firms.. 
v*. Thacker and Co., London. 
Thacker, Spink and Co , Calcutta. 

Vinny ohd Co., Merchants, Htunmuin 
Street. 

J. Roux, signs per pro. 

C rresponding FiraU% 

Vinar and Co-, Havre. - 
Bonder Fabris and Co., London. 


Watson (W. and Co., Army and Civil 
Agents, Apollo Street. 

W. Watson, Bombay. 

Corresponding Firms. 

Rhodes and Co., London. 

Prescott Bros, and Co., Liverpool. 
Stcvrart and Co., Southompton. 

Ross and Co., ( aloutta. 

J. Short and Co., Madras. 

Wheatley,. Madden and Co. r Army, 
Banking, Lauding, Shipping, and 
Commission Agents, and General Car-- 
riers and Contractors, Elphinstone 
Circle. 

James L. Madden, Bombay. 

Corresponding Firm*. 

Geo. W. Wheatley and Cb^ London. 
Geo.W. Wheatley and Co., Liverpool.. 
Ralwer Laurio & Co., Calcutta. 
JamseLjoc Ruston^jei', Kurruchee. 
F. de Souza and Co., Madras.. 

Thcs. Hill, Southampton. 


Volkart Brothers, Merchants, Rampart 
Row. 

c. Th. Mcili, signs per pro. 

F. Fischer, do. 

J. Brack, do. 

Corresponding Firms. 

Yolkart Brothers, London. 

Y'/lkart Brothers, Winterthur, 
C jclun, Colombo, and Kurmchec. 


Young aryl Co., Merchants, Parsee 
Bazuftr Street. 

T. G. Young, Bombay. 

Corresponding Fin-s. 

Hardy Nathan and Bona, London 
and Manchester. 

John Wutson and Co., London. 
Prange and Son*. Liverpool. 

Gibb, Livingston and Co.* China, 
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LEADING MERCANTILE FIRMS. 

natives;- 




Ardnseer Fram.ioe Moos, Merchant, 
18, Sassoon Buildings, Marine Street., 

, Arilaspcr Ho.rmuajee. Chinoy, Mor- 
jebant, 01, Modykhaua' Streot. ' 

lB. and A. Ilonnarjoc, Elphinstone Circle. 
Corresponding Firms. 


Dinshaw Sorabjee and Co., 21, Medovra 
Street. 

Corresponding Firms. 

* James Barber, Sons and Co., 
London. 

Cowasjee Dinshaw and Brothers, 
Aden. 


Daniell and Co., Agents, London. 
Dickinson, Akroyd and Co., 
Agents, London. 

Alfred Dent and Co., Agents, 
Shanghai. 


Dosablioy Merwanjee and Co., Mer¬ 
chants, Borah Bazaar. 

Ednljeo, Framjce and Co., Merchants, 
Bombay Green. 


B. It.Mody, Merchant, Victoria Build¬ 
ings, Elphinstone Circle. 

Gnrretpandin • Firms. 

Gibb, Livingston and Co., Hong¬ 
kong and Shanghai. 

Alfred Dont' and Co., Shanghais 

Bamaujoe Maneckjco Punthukee, Mody 
Street, Rampart Row, East. 
Corresponding Firms. 

Cursetjee and Co., Kamptee, 
SoeUibnldec. Jubbulpore, and 
Secunderabad. 

'Frederick Jones and Sons, London. 
Crosse and Blackwell, do. 

- Geo. S. Pritchard, Rao Rossini, 
- Paris 

feeeherdas Ambaidas, Banker and 
Merchant, Bazaar Gate Street. 

' Corresponding Firms. 

• Ambaidas Pur&hotumdas, Ahmed- 
abud. 

' Beclierdns Ambaidas, Dhollera, 
Bhownnggur, and Broach.^ • 

Bhiipjee Girdhur, Merchant, Bombay 
Green. 

Cowasjee Brothers, Merchants, Meadow 
. Street. 

Oarsetjeo Nu.-i.ser vanjec Coma and Co., 
Merchant*, Sassoon Buildings, 
Elphinstone Circle. 

Dinshaw Dadabhoy Gbandy ami Oo». 
Merchants, Apollo Street. y 
Corresponding Firms. 

41. D. Gliandy and Co , Hongkong 
• ttud Shanghai- 


Frnmjeo Eduljee, Merchants, Forbee 
Street. 

Hormnsjee Nowrojee Sucklatwada, 
Merchant, Victoria Buildings, El- 
phinstouo Circle. 

Jamsetjce Nusserwaujeo Tufa,- Her— 
chant, 78, Cowa^joo Patoll Struct, 
Fort. 

Jehangir Hormnsjee/ Merchant, .* 
Church Gate Street. 

' Corresponding Firms. 

Binny and Co., Madras. 

N. and B. Biuyorjee, Rangoon. 

J. N. lYadia’s Son3 and Oo., Bor&b 
Bazaar Street. 

Corresponding Firms. 

Peter Roll and Co., London. 

Btiddcn, Jcnniuga and *Co., 
London. . «* 

J. and J. Roll, Manohester.- 
John McKee, ^ Junior*) {vml .Co., 
Glasgow. * ' . 

Lirajce Jamsct i oe Bottlch^ Merchant, 
Apollo Street. 

Mathurados Lowjee, Merchant 58.. 1 

• Mody Street. ^ * 

' 4 Corresponding FiftAs. • 

Prau.re and Son, 1"dvecpdoi, 

Dadabhai Naorqjea hud Co., Lon- " 

don. • ^ 

E. Et Mtakin and Co., London. f 
Morpuigo and Tareuf j, Trieste. 
Roophing Muthurudita, Ooiura* 
.wuttec, Khamgaum, and Akote. 
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Co., Merchants and 
Agents, 22, Church 


Corresponding Firm. 

James Morrison and Co., London. 


Merwanjoe Nusserwanjoe, Sons and 
Co., Merchants and Commission 
Agonts, 13, Medows Street. 

Mooljoe Jnithft and Co., Merchants, 
Mfindvi Bunder, and 3, Church Lane. 

Corresponding Firms. 

Mooljee Jaitha and Co., Cochin, 
Calicut, MudraB, Julgaum, Shola- 
pore, l arsee, Kurrachee, Feroze- 
poro, Faizul-ka-Bungla Rajapore, 
and Allopey. 

Manchor]eo Nowrojee Banajee, Mer¬ 
chant, 1, Church Street. 


Muncherjce Pallonjeo Writer and Co., 
East India Merchants and Agents, 73, 
King’s Lane, Borah Bazaar Street, 
Bombay. 

Corresponding Firms. 

Muncheijee Pallonjeo find Co., 
Delhi and Calcutta, Madras and 
Northern Provinces. 

E. A. Pettis, London. 

Jot n Newtson, Liverpool. 

F. Wright, Newson and Co., Liver¬ 
pool. 

Plant Brothers, Birmingham. 

Nuhsorwanjco Bomanjec Mody and Co., 
Merchants, 11, Church Street. 

Corresponding Firms. 

Burjorjoe Framjoe and Co., Cal¬ 
cutta. 

N Mody and Co., Hongkong. 


Nuflaenvonjoo Manockjecand Co., Mer¬ 
chants, 30, Medows Street 
Corresponding Firms. 

Lcoch, Hnrrisnn and Forwood, 
Liverjiool and Loudon. 

Wichulliaus and Busch, Liverpool. 

Nussorwanjco Icuttorijoc Tat.-., Mer¬ 
chant, 78, Cowobjcc Patcll Street, 
Fort. I 


N. V. Corraneo and Co., Forwnrdm^ 
and General Agents, Church Lanelk^J 
Nowrojee Yirjibhoy Curranec. 
Hormusjce Cooverjee. 

Co responding Finns. 

Nixon and King, London and 
Liverpool. 

W. R. Sutton and Co., London and 
Liverpool. 

Davies Turner and Co., Londou 
and Liverpool. 

J. and W. Tolloy and Co., Birmin¬ 
gham. 

William Taylor, Liverpool and 
Glasgow. 

Stuveloy and Co., Liverpool. 

Thos. Irvine and Co., Liverpool. 
Richardson and Co. London. 

H. Starr and Co. do. 

II. Hurter and Sons do. 

Rutley and Co. do. 

Hobson and Son, London and 
Woolwich. 

Pallonjee Dadabhoy Ayrton, Gonr-ml 
Commission Merchant, 17, Mirza 
Street. 

Pestonjco Muncherjeo Wadia and Co , 
General Merchants, 78, Cowasjeo 
Patell Street, Fort. 

Rustomjec Dadabhoy Cama and Co., 
Rampart Row, East. 

S. P. Fmmjee, Merchant and General 
Commission Agent. 

Corresponding Firms. 

W. B. Davis, London. 

Rustomjec Frommurz, Kurraeheo. 

ShardT Salcmabammnd and Co., 4, 
Chinch Bunder, 2nd Row. 

Oorrespi nding Firm. 

Salemahumniad Goolamhoosen, 
Kurraeheo. 

Tapidas Vurjdas and Co., Merchants 
and Agents, Chnrch Gato SLruct. 

Tyabjco (S.) and Co , Merchants and 
Commib.iiou Agents, 2, Medows 
Street. 

Corresponding Firms. 

S. T 3 ’abjeoaud Co,. Kurraphoe. 

F. Autry and Co., Havre 
StrcckeLion Bischolf and Co., Lon¬ 
don. 

J.i’eviileand St Alary, Manretlloa. 
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AGRA BANK, LIMITED. -Rampart .Row. 

W. S. D. Blackball, Manager. | T. Wgine Early; Aeconutant. 


BANK OF BENGAL, BOMBAY BRANCH. —Elphinstone Circle. 

G. W. Moultrie, Agent. | Wm. Neill, Accountant 

CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. 

Elphinstone Circle. .... 

G. J. Sharp. Acting Agent. I A. J. M. Inyo rarity, ^ub-Accountant. 

James Wallace, Sub*Accountant. | James West, Sub-Accountant. 

CHARTERED MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LONDON AND 
CHINA. —Elphinstone Circle. 

D. Finlayson, Agent. | H. W. Jones, Accountant. 

COMPTOIR D’ESCOMPTE -DE PARIS.- Rampart Row. * • ' ,. 

A. Renaud, Agent. 1 Thomas Pnyn’, Manager. 

. L. Da uni, Accountant. 


GOVERNMENT SAVINGS "BANK. 

OFFICE—NEW BANK. OF BOMBAY. 

M. Balfour, Secretary. .*’* 

HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKLNG CORPORATION. 

Elphinstone Circle. 

George E. Noblo, Agent. | J. M. Grigor, Accountant. * 

NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA. LIMITED. -t-IUmpart Row. 

J. Chalmers, Manager. 1 Thomas Mathosou, Accountant. 

, . John Kyd, Assistant Accountant. 

NEW BANK OF BOMBAY, LIMITED.— Elphinstone Circle. 

M. Balfour, Secretary and Treasurer. I Robert Clark, Accountant. 

W Fruser, Deputy Secretary. • | James W. Blight, Inspector of Brum hem. 

ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. -Rampart Row. 

L. Qtmeron, Acting Agent. | R. D. Cairns, Acting ^ub-Agent. 

I). Sinclair, Acting AoceunUnt. 
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Ap oiler Street. 

WEST SIDE.. 

£S£. Andrew's Church to the 
Cathedral .] 

St. Andrew's Church. 

Government Ice-House. 

High Court— 

Sheriff of Bombay-. 

C. P. Farran, Barrister-afc-Law,. 
Acting Clerk of the Grown. 

G. W. L. Jackson, Barrister-at- 
Law. 

J. D. Inverarity, Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Office of Official Assignee. 

J. W. Orr. Prothonotary High 
Court, Ecclesiastical and Ad¬ 
miralty Registrar. 

L. A. Farran, 1st Deputy Re- 
gi -trar and Commissioner for 
Swearing Affidavits.. 

Limjce Nowrojoo Btmajee, As¬ 
sist. to PVothonotary High 
Court. 

C. E. Fbx, Bhrrister-at-Law, 
Master in Equity. 

W. Adams, Judge’s Clerk and 
Commissioner for Sweaiing- 
Afhluvita. 

J. Fiynn, Chief Translator. 

Law Society’s Library. 

W. E. Hart, Barrisier-at Law. 

Office of the Clerk of the Insol¬ 
vent Court. 

Tudor A Co., merchants. 

Macfarlane and Skipsoy, Soli¬ 
citors. 

H. F. Purcell, Barriater-at-Law. 


M. H. Starling, Barristor-at-Law. 

C. Agnew Turner, Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Jones Q. Pigot, Barrister-at-Law- 

Jefferson and Payne, Solicitors 

Divan Exchange. 

Nusserwanjee Aspandiarjoe,. wine 
merchant.. 

Jevvajee Buttonjeo's Sons, gene¬ 
ral merchants. 

Edward Baudry & Co. 

Pfestonjee Cowasjee, Solicitor. 

English Hotel. 

Hajeo Essa Daood, general mer¬ 
chant. 

Mansooklal Mugotlal Mnnehi, 
Solicitor. 

Dosabboy Obkerieo, army agent. 

Cursetjeo Munchorjee’s Sons, 
dubashes. 

Shapoorjee and Thakurdas, Soli¬ 
citors. 

Moosa Essaw & Co., tailors. 

A. Allan, tailor. 

Ebrahim Abdool Currim, ship- 
chandler, Iron-monger, and 
general merchant. 

Sallobhoy Tyobjee & Co., ship- 
chandlers. 

Deputy Surgeon General’s Office, 
j Old Secretariate Building. 

EAST SIDE. 

[Apollo House to Elph. Circle.] 

; Apollo House— 

Bombay Cooperative Store. 

G. Atkinson. Serjeant-at-Law. 
K. Janardhun, Civil Engineer, 
Architect, and Surveyor. 
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Apollo House— (contd.J 
‘ ^Ardaseer Framjee, Solicitor and 
Proctor 

Pherozshaw M. Mehta, Bar¬ 
rister- at-Law. 

W. E. Browning, Barrister-at- 
Law. 


C. J. Mayhew, Barrister-at-Law. 
C. E. Mitchell A Co. 

Geo. Gahagan & Co. 

Kerns and Kennedy, plumbers,Ac. 
Sorabjee Cowaejee & Co., auc¬ 
tioneers and commission agents. 
Haroon Ebrahim, general mer¬ 
chant. 


Poston jee Cowasjee Kharas,China 
Depository. 

Lyon A Go., merchants 

Mehrjee, Johnstone A Co., anc-> 
tioneers. 

Ji Dixon, Marino Surveyor, 
Lloyd’s Agent, Bureau Veri¬ 
tas, Ac. 

T. Liabctter. Notary Publio and 
Average Stater. 

Pochajeo Framjee A Co. 

Anglo-Indian Agenoy. 

Cowas ee Jamsetjee, dubash* 

Jehangir Framjee A Co. 

Hus tom jee Sombjeo A. Co., ehip- 
chandlers, Ao. 

Taylor, Nusaorwanjee A Co., 
brokers. 

Bhiooo Sazba. A Co., general mer¬ 
chants. 

M. F. Cash A Co. 

L. Sebillo A Co. 

Rirnington, ilore, and Langley, 
Sol ici tore. 

Hofunsil Company, Limited. 

Dyal Ruttonsey, merchant. 

The Bellary Press Company, 
Limited. 



Madras Spinning and Wear 
Company,Limited. 

Calcutta Press Company. 

Jehangir Hcrmusjee A Co., auc¬ 
tioneers and commission agents. 

Dinshaw Hormusjee A Co., auc-- 
tioneers and commission agents. 

Jamsetjee Cooveriee Sons, late 
Jehangcer Nusserwan ee A Co. 

Joseph Soares, merchant. 

Brooke A Co., brokers. 

Heptoolah Shaik Adam & Co.,, 
ship-chandlers. 

Wm. Watson A Co., Army and Civil 
agents. 

Asquith A Co., general outfitters. 

Owen A Okell, merchauts. 

Bapty Brothers, bakers and con¬ 
fectioners. 

Mervvaujeo Muncherjee Mody 
A Go., ship-chandlers. 

Heerjee M. A Sons. 

Shapoorjee Sorabjee Narailwalla. 

Graigie, Lynoh A Owen, Solicitors. 


Armenian Lane. 

[Chivrch Lane to Rampart Row .J 
Ardaseor Burjorjee A Co. 

B. V. Patuok <v Co. 

H. It. Wilcox, Civil Engineer and 
Architect. 

Ruttonjee Nusserwan jt?e* Oon- 
walla, merchant. 

Ash Lane. 

Bombay Tlemp and Juto Mills- 
Compuny, Limited. 

Dr. Doolittle. 

Bombay Green. 

[Apollo Street to Marine 
Nuthoo Soonderjee, broker. 
Maueckjee Jamsetjee, merohant. 
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jtrrpifhoe -Goolabohuud, freight 
Token:.'. • 

m Flanagan and Curmmeey 
ifooljee, coal brokers. 
Runohordas Ghela & Co. 

Sa pallHoerjee, telegram writer. 
Horrnusjee Cowasjee Poonaghur, 
stamp-vendor. 

It. L.- S utbern & Co., merchants. 
E iuljee Framjee&Co., merchants. 

[End of * Bruce Lane to the 
Cathedral .] 

Forbes & Co., merchants. 
Constituent Insurance Companj-. 
Universal Life Assurance 
Society. 

-r Bombay Insurance Company.* 
'..Malabar Company, Limped. 
•Union Insurance Society of 
Canton. 

Bombay Fire Insurance Com- 
- pany, Limited. 

Bhownuggur Mills and Press 
Company, Limited. 

. London and provincial Marine 
Insurance'Company. 

Bolton & Co.,''general merchants. 
SingorVSowing Machine Agency. 
Land Mortgage . Bank <of India 
/* ^undcr^Liiiuidation). 

The Cathedral. 


Bruce Ban*}. 

[Church Lane to npolio Street.'] 
Dmlabhoy Rustomjee, cabinet¬ 
maker. 

Campbell.Mitchell & Co., Lloyd’s 
Agents.- 

Royal Insurance Company 
Bombhy -Agency. 

T. Pnimett, Ag^ht, Grcfat 
Britain Iufb swirai'ce Society. 
Pgiuiett &. Oo., metphanUj. 


Cliurch Bane. 

I . ' WEST SIDE. 

[West End of the Cathedral to 
Tamarind Lane.] 

Neriad Spinning & Weaving Com¬ 
pany, Limited. 

i Bombay' Samachur and Loke Mitra. 
. Lynch and Tobin, Solicitors. 

[ King King & Co., Army and Civil 
Service Agents. 

I T. R. Booth. 

1 Ewart, Latham & Co., merchants. 
Liverpool and Bombay Traders’ 
Insurance C mpany. 

Victoria Insurance Corapanv- 
London Assurance Corporation 
for Life and Marine Insur¬ 
ance. 

China Traders’ Insurance Com¬ 
pany, Limited. 

Mooljec Jaitha & Oo. 

Vis ram Mhowjee & Co. 
Soonderdas Spinning and Weav¬ 
ing Company, Limited. 
Khandeish Spinning and Weav¬ 
ing Company, Limited. 

Madras United Spinning and 
Weaving Mills Co., Limited. 
Scinde and Punjaub Cotton. 

Press Company, Limited. 

East India Press Company, 
'Limited. 

Foil Press Company, Limitod. 
Peeton no' Dadabhoy, - Surveyor 
and draughtsman. 

: Morar ee Gi culdas Spinning and 
Weaving Oouipany, Limited, 
i Watson Bogle Co., merchants. 
John S. Elmore & Co., merchants. 

I 

.1 .. EAST SIDE. 

L.'Narayen V Co. 

I Kcssowp e Toolseedas &:■ Co. 
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„Jurranee & Co., Indian 
.tpanait and general commis¬ 
sion agents. 

Ocean Express, Overland and 
General Shipping Agency. 
King & Co. 

PurahoLuin Madowjee & Co., gene¬ 
ral shipping agency. 


Church Gate Street, 

SOUTH SIDE. 

[Esplanade to the Cathedral.'] 

Watson & Co., drapers and out¬ 
fitters. 

H. Clason & Co. 

Socjety for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Mrs. Lake, milliner, dress-maker, 
and outfitter. 

Nowrojee Cowasjee Dalai, cheroot 
depot. 

McCulloch, Beyts & Co., mer¬ 
chants. 

Albert Press Co. of Kurracbee, 
Limited. 

The National Spinning and Weav¬ 
ing Co. of India, Limited. 
Jebangeer Ilormusjeo & Co. 

The Allianoo Spinning and Weav¬ 
ing Company. 

Manockjee Nowrojee, watch¬ 
maker. 

Fort High School. 

Times of Indio Office. 

M. Mull, Managing Proprietor, 
Times of India . 

C. WiUmott, Sub-Editor, Times 
of India. 

Nanabhoy Byramjce Jojecbhoy 
& Co., merchants. 

New Great Eastern Spinning and 
Weaving Company. 
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Muncherjee Nowrojee Ba 
merchant. 

NORTH SIDE. 

Mrs. Jacob Hunt, milliner and 
dress-maker. 

N. B. Mody & Co., merchants. 

B. C. Badurjee, confectioner. 

Dhunjoobhoy Cnrsetjoe Dalall. 

Burlington Hair cutting Saloon. 

W. A. Hurst, exchange broker. 

London, Bombay, and Mediter¬ 
ranean Bank, Limited (in Liqui¬ 
dation). 

Bomonjee Jejeebhoy’s Sons, 
merchants. 

I Bomonjee Framjee Cama. 

| Merwanjee & Co. 

Fort Reading-room and Library. 

' Morton & Co., Kangra Valloy Tea 
Agency. 

Dorabjco Eduljee, watch-maker. 

j S. X. I)’Silva, biscuit and pastry 
seller. ‘ 

Purahotum Fakeerjoe, sigu-board 
painter. 

i Pestonjee Framjee, telegraph 
writer. 

Viegas & Co. 

Bombay Native Insurance Com- 

I pany’s Office. 

[Facing the North Side of the 
Cathedral ] 

B. B. & C. I. Railway General 
Offices. 

Hongkong and Shangai Bank- 
ing Corporation. 

I). S. Kemp & Co., Chemists. 

Dean Lane. 

[Tamarind Lane to Uumrnum 
Street.J 

Cutler, Palmer A Co., of London 
and Bordeaux. 
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._jnaghten 

Buihby A Co. ■ ^ 

re/Mdck Madeley A Co., mer- 
■tants. 


Elphinstone Circle. 

F North Section of the Circle in¬ 
cluding the short bisecting 
street.'] 

Bombay Port Trust. 

D. McLauchlan Slater, F.I.A., 

■ Manaj'or and Actuary Oriental 
^Government-Security Life.Aa- 
bu ran/je Coin-pany , Limited, and 
Secretary Indian- '.Guaranteo 
-and' 'Suretyship Association, 
-'Limited. X * v * 

Edphinsrono Spinning and Woav- 
ingjCompany; Limited. 

. Sedgwick, exchange and 

cottdn brolcor. 

Bombay. Gas Gomparf'y, Limited. 
iJuttohjeOA- Nowrojee & Co. 
Ardnseer Nowrojee, • merchant 
y 'and commission agent. 
Hormusjee Bomonjee Wadia.' 
T’nouvis ^Bromley, • bill and^ ex¬ 
change broker. * 

Pestonjce^ Dhunjefebhoy .Coorla- 
wnlla. * - 

Coortft ‘Spinning and Weaving 
, Company, Limited, 
dales Siegfriod^A^Co. 

Frenebr Press Company' 

.Arda.-oer liomunjoo IXommsjQO 
. ' -Wadia. ' . ' • 

CL AY. Head. 

W/B. Fellows. . 

A. Yuz, sail maker. ' . 


[Facing the Mint.] 
Chartered Bank of India, 

■ lia, and China. 

Bombay Fort Gymnasium. 

Ind strial Press 

Hajee Yosuf aud Jan Mahamod, 
merchants. 

Mercantile Marino Office'. ' 
[Facing the Custom House.] 
Devjee Gungadhur, mnccadtim. 
Sassoon Press Company, Limited. 
John^W. Scott„ broker. 

A. C. Gumpert, merchant. 

Agency .of .the. Austro-Hungarian 
Lloyd’s Navigation Company*. 
Mr. IT. E. Lamborn. 

H. D; Fisher & Co. 

Scott, McClelland A Co., Civil. 

Engineers aud Architects. 

F am ham A Co., merchants. 
Govindjee Shamjee, Customs form 
seller. 

Purvis’ Custom’s Agency. 
CockburiPs United Service and 
’ Co-operative Society. 

[South Section of the * Circle in¬ 
cluding the sJu>rt bisecting . - 
.street.] 

G. I. P. Railway Agent’s and - 
Chief Accountant's Ofljco. * 
(J.-’I. P. Railway Chief Engineer's 
Office. r * . 

Grindjay, Groom A Co , East^ In¬ 
dia and Regimen!al Agents*' 
City yOf Glasgow Life Asnuranoe 
'.Company ' . , ‘ 

y. and, J. Rundolia kjOo\. -general 
‘merchants. . 



F ram joe D. Wadia A Co. ' - . • » Jo rues.Mackintosh. A Co., brokers. 

Bpmbuv Association. •' - J Finlay, Scott A Co.'* 

W.hcatiey, Madded A' Co’. rarocl j Eastern 'Marine Insurance’Com* 
Agents, Ac. ! pany of Bombay. 
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sols & Co , merchants. 

* Office. 

iriuc Insurance Company, 
Limited. 

Framjee Cowasjeo Patent Presa 
Company. 

Ritchie, Steuart & Co. 

Union Marino Insurance Com¬ 
pany, Limited, London and 
Liverpool. 

Broach Cotton Company, Limited. 

Edward Bates A Co. 

-Alexandra Spinning and Weaving 
Company, Liniited. 

The Prere Land and Pier Com¬ 
pany. 

•Viegas Slip Company. 

The Mazagou Spinning and Weav¬ 
ing Company. 

Colaba Spinning and Weaving 
Company, Limited. 

.Bombay Royal Spinning and 
Weaving Company, Limited. 

W. Nicol & Co. 

Fleming Spinning and Weaving 
Company, Limited. 

British India Steam Navigation 
1 ornpany, Limited. 

Mofusail Company, Limited. 

Cnrwar Company, Limited. 

-Bombay Metal Mart. 

-Bombay Saw Mills Company, 
Limited. 

Byculla Iron Work?. 

Nicol Press and Manufacturing 
Company, Limited. 

K. K. Orster, Consulate in Bom¬ 
bay and Cousul-Goneral of 
Austria and Hungary. 

Nursey Kessowjeo & Co. 

Auglo-Indiaii insurance Com- ( 
pane, Limited. 

Beater’s Telegram Company, 
Limited. 



Colaba Press Company, Ximi^^ 

London, Asiatic, and American 
Company, Limited. 

Hydrabad " D. ' S. and W. Com- 
pany, Limited. 

Farnham & Co. 

xlmerican Consulate. 

New Bank of Bombay. 

Bank of Bengal. 

Remington A .Co. 

Colaba Company, Limited. 

Apollo Press Company, Limited. 

•Bombay Insurance Society. 

Alliance British and Foreign Life 
and Fire Assurance Company. 

Royal Exchange Assurance Cor¬ 
poration of Marine and Fire. 

Church of England Assurance 
* ustitution. 

Canton Insurance Office. 

Bengal Insurance Company. 

Amicable Insurance Company. 

G. I. P. R. Company’s General 
Odious. 

English Hotel Lane. 

Jamsetjee Jehangeerjee, dubash. 

English Hotel. 

Forbes Street. 

SOUTn SIDE. 

[Apollo Street to ltampwrt Ifou .] 

Noor Mahomed Ally, tailor, book¬ 
seller, and general dealer. 

C. M. J. Pollock, Solicitor. 

Cowasjco Sorabjce A Co., wine 
and provision merchants. 

Manockjee Burjorjoe, Indian oon- 
dimont and Europe shop¬ 
keeper. 

Pestonjoe Framjoe, watch-maker 
from Thornhill A Co. 
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h Trimbnck Tolang, , 
;ate. 

Furdoonjee, Indian oil- 
r manstore shop. 

Jowanjee Cowasjee, electro-plater' 

- and gilder. 

Sadanuud Shrikrishnajee & Co., 
auctioneers and commission 
agents. 

Budroodeen Tyab;ee, Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Moolee and Boraanjee, Solicitors, 
lligh Court. 

Burjorjee Ruttonjee & Co. 

Fram eeNowrojee, Indian oilman- ; 
etoro shop. 

Rustonrjeo Nowrojee, sodawater 
manufacturer. 

Sliamrao Pandoorung, Solicitor. 

Ardaseer Jamsetjee, provision | 
and wine merchant. 


Rogers & Co., druggists. 

Forbes Street Hall, Id. E. Church 
Jnhu Marriott, Barrister-at-Law. 
James Morris, Ciyil Engineer. 
Bennett. & Co., auctioneers. 

David Sassoon & Co., me.chants. 
Sassoon Spinning and Weaving 
Company, Limited. 

Sassoon Silk Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, Limited. 


NORTH SIDE. 

Jamsctjoo Ilormns ee Poter, wine 
and spirit merchant. 

A. Turner, Barrister-at-Law. 

James Jardine, Barristcr-at -Law. 

W. Webb, Barrister at-Law. 

Jowanice Eduljee’a Sons, mess 
agents. 

Scottish Imperial Insurance Com¬ 
pany of Fire, Life, and Annui¬ 
ties. 


Commercial Union 
Compan}', Limited. 

Trident Marino Insurance Coin- 
pany, Limited- 

Merchants Marine Insurance Com- 
pauy, Limited. 

Finlay, Muir Co. 

C. Tyab;ec & Co., Solicitors. 

Walker & Co. 

Waverley Hotel. 

Hornby Row. 

EAST SIDE. 

['Continuation of Rimpart Row.'] 

Mrs. Jacob Hunt, milliner and 
dressmaker. 

Framjee Horrnusjeo & Co., mer¬ 
chants. 

Jamsetjee Fram joe, picture frame 

* maker. 

R. Partridge & Co., boot and ahoo 
makers. 

E. Spinner & Co., merchants. 

Favre, Leuba & Co., watch¬ 
makers, jewellers, &c. 

Mackinlay, Simpson & Co. 

Manockjee Petit’s Spinning and 
Weaving Company. 

. Victoria Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, Limited. 

The Manchester and Bombay 
Spinning and Manufacturing 
Company, Limited. 

Positivo Government Security 
Life Assurance Company, Ld. 

J. Mitchell, Niish Co. 

i Bombay House and Land Invest¬ 
ment Company. 

! P. F. Gomes’ Hi. pensary. 

Alexandra Native Gills’ English 
Institution. 

I Fort Mercantile PresB. 




mist#,. 
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ourfc. I Luis Bell, tailor, 

isetjeo Jejeebhoy Parsoo Aba Bamsett, goldsmith, 
ihcvolent Institution. Byramjee rallonjee, 

west end. shop-keeper. 


%L 


Europe 


Hindu Dnyan Yarduk Lil)rary. 

Port Branch First Grade Anglo- 
Vcmacular School. 

Goculdas Tcjpal Girls’ School. 

Government Vernacular School. 

Ponsion Pay Office. 

Presidency (Military) Pay Office. 

Dr. S. A. D’C urvalho, Portugueso 
Vice-Consul. 

Huinmum Street. 

SOUTH SIDE. 

[jlMou'S Street to Jpollo Street .'] 

Thorpe & Co , tailors, and general 
merchants. 

H. Bicknell, Solicitor. 

The Anglo-Indian Spinning and 
Manufacturing Company, Ld. 

E. W. 1 lower, house agent. 

Narronjee Dhurrumsy & Co., 
millinery und Bengal shop¬ 
keepers. 

Soundy & Co., general merchants. 

C. Marchs & Co., watch-makers, 
jewellers, &c. 

Jailer Sulliman & Co., general 
merchants. 

Tinny Co., merchants. 

Aux Villes de France, millinery 
and dress-making establish¬ 
ment; 

Hormusjee Manockjee, wino mer¬ 
chant. 

GreaveB, Cotton & Co., merchants. 

Denison & Co., Bodawator manu¬ 
facturers. 

Mencsse & Co., auctioneers, 

Hajeo Cassnm & Co., tailors. 


NORTH SIDE. 

Y. A. Lucka & Co., outfitters. 

JoonasTyab, draper. 

C. Bounevialle & Co., wine mer- 
cliants. 

Hudson & Co. 

C. Grondoua. 

Chancellcria del Bo. Consolato 
cl* Italia. 

Bubattiuo Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany. 

Agent for tho Italian Marino In¬ 
surance Co., and tho Begistro- 
Italiano. 

B. Lupi, ship and produce brokor. 

A. Cook & Co., outfitters. 

Marine Lane. 

[■Apollo Street to Marine Street.} 

Sydney Blanchard, Barriucr-at- 
Latv and Editor, Statcsthan. 

J' lice. 

P. Nixon, Sub-Editor, Indian 
Statesman. 

Marine Street. 

WEST SIDE. 

[■Apollo House to Town Hall,] 

Bobert Brown, house and ship- 
plumber, copper-smith, and gas- 
litter. 

Prinoo of Wales Hotel. 

F. L. Latham, Barrister-at-Law. 

Chalk and Turner, Solicitors. 

Now 7 con 10 Fox, Bai ristcr-ut.Lnw. 

H. 0. Kirkpatrick, Barrister-at- 
Law. 


M 2 
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Nnsserwanjee & Co., 
ties. 

<^?Soa^)>fec Manockjee, dubash. 
Syramjeo Pestonjee, dubash. 

C. N. Gomes & Co., merchants. 

Oriental Ship-Owning Associa¬ 
tion, Limited. 

Victoria Patent Brick Company, 
Limited. 

Bombay Oil Works Company, 
Limited. 

Ardaseer Framjeo Moos, mer¬ 
chant. 

Crawford & Co., auctioneers. 

Oriental Steam Printing Press. 

Eduljeo Framjeo & Co., mer¬ 
chants. 


EAST STDE. 

[Facing High Court .] 
Dockyard. 

Bombay Hydraulic Press Com¬ 
pany. 

Apollo Bonded Warehouse. 
Custom Bonded Warehouse. 
Custom House. 

Town Hall. 

Mint. 


Medows Street. 

east side. 

[Forbes Street to Rampart Row.'] 
H. Clas^n & Co.’s Godown. 

A. W. Furdo, C. JO. 

Austrian Trading Company. 
Bombay Gazette Olfico. 

John Collett, Sub-Editor, Bom- 
bag Gazette. 

R. M. S. Brauson, Barri^ter-at- 
Law. 

Kinmdprao Morojee, Solicitor. 

S. Etlelslein, Hungarian boot and 
shoe maker. 


*§L 


Dhnnjeebhoy Rustomjee & 
mess agents. 

Leone Jahier & Co., merchants. 

Burjorjee Nnsserwanjee, Victoria 
Toys Shop. 

Catholic Chapel and Nuns’ School. 

Nowrojee Bomanjee & Co., piano¬ 
forte and harmonium ware¬ 
house. 

Byramjeo Hormusjee, watch¬ 
maker. 

Ebrahim Abdoola, book-seller. 

Jamsotjee Sorabjee, cabinet¬ 
maker. 

Nanabhoy Muncherjee, cabinet¬ 
maker. 

Samuel Solomon, sign-board 
painter. 

Alsen, Riebe & Co., merchants. 

Hassnnjee Tarniahomed, tailor. 

S. D. Esperance, copper-plato 
engraver and printer. 

Ch. Zorrenner, general merchant. 

B. Rodrigues, chemist. 

Cooper & Co., book-sellers, pub- 
lishers, stationers, and news¬ 
paper periodical agents. 

Thorpe & Co., tailors and general 
merchants. 


[Fast End of TTur.xmum Street to 
Rampart Rou>.] 

Y. A. Lucka & Co., outfitters and 
general merchants. 

Cowasjec Brothers.' 

Mabamed Ally Abdool Latiff, 
tailor, outfitter, and Cambay 
stone seller. 

B. Jcovunjeo Mehta, wino and 
general merchant. 

Jamsotjee Munchcrjeo, watch¬ 
maker. 

Pallonjoo Hirjoebhoy’s Sons, 
general merchants. 
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icoll & Co., 
iarness maker. 


saddlers and 


Manockj eo, mer 
Sons, m 


usserwanjee 
chant. 

Burjorjco Sorabjeo 
chants. 

/Breslauer & Co., merchants. 

National Marine Insurance Com¬ 
pany of Southern Australia. 

London and Lancashire Life 
Assurance Company. 

Polly & Co., merchants. 

P. Byramjee, house agent. 

Esubjee Adumjeo, tailor and out 
fitter. 

Nanu Narayana Kofchar, Solicitor. 

Prescot & Winter, Solicitors. 

G. Claridgo & Co., general and 
commercial printers. 

Theodor Knaust, Bohemian Glass¬ 
ware Depot. 

Oriental Spinning & Weaving 
Company. 

Broach Mills Company, Dimited. 

Dhurrumaoy Poonjabhoy Spin¬ 
ning and Weaving Co. 

J. Campbell & Co., Phoenix Firo 
Insuranco Company. 

Hormnsjee Sorabjee, book-seller 
and stationer. 

Meeajeo Ahmedbhoy’s Sons, mil¬ 
liners. 

D. Cnrsotiee Majoo, milliner. 

Russell & Co., boot and shoe 
makers. 

Taylor’s Hotel. 

T>inshnw Sorabjeo k Co., wine 
merchants. 




Hawkins & Co. 

Ardaseer Byramjee, Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Jamsetjee Cursetjee Cama, Soli¬ 
citor. 

Jamsetjeo Merwanjee, coal mer¬ 
chant. 

Bomanjeo Dosabhov, auctioneer 
and commission agent. 

Framjee Kustomjee, general 
dealer. 


WEST SIDE. 

Balcrishua V. N. Kirtikar, Soli- 
citors. 

rBbngwandas Muiimohuiidas 
. citors. 


, Soli- 


[flVest End of Military Square 
to Rawjmrt JBow.] 

J. Neuburg, .general merchant. 

Albert Kuukler& Co., merchants. 

Bombay Chess Club. 

Hurrichimd Chintamon, photo¬ 
grapher. 

Framjee Shapoorjeo, Watch¬ 
maker. 

Cursetjee Jowajee Mhow, pro¬ 
vision and wino merchant. 

Ebraliim Ademally, China 
merchant. 

Giovannoni Brothers, alabaster 
depot. 

Dadabhoy Cowasjee, goneral 
merchant. 

D. Fernandes & Co., chemists. 

S. Rose & Co., music saloou. im¬ 
porters, and .agents. 

Cursetjee Cowasjee, G. I. P. Rail¬ 
way watch-maker. 

Ragoo Slmmjee, milliner. 

Joseph Alii, book-soller. 

S. J. de Souza. 

Muraglia, DeSouza & Co., com- 
mission agents. 

Nensoy Khyraz & Co., tailors and 
outfitters. 

MorwaDjeo Nu?3orwaujee Sons 
& Co., merchants. 
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Ardaseer Davur, gcne- 
irch'ant. 

oy Jamsetjee, agent, 
steamers Pearl and Tapteo. 

Ebraliim .Hussein & Go., Tailors; 

Western India Lithographic 
Drawing and Printing Press: 

Morenas & Co., Ice-confectionery. 

Balia Goviud, goldsmith. 

John Mahomed, tailor and out¬ 
fitter. 

Swift and Farrow, Public Ac¬ 
countants, &c. 

Cowasjee d^Maneckjee, dubashes. 

Munchcrjee Pestonjec Badhurjee, 
baker. 

Sub-Registrar, Fort and Colaba. 

Office of the Registrar Joint Stock 
Companies. 

InEpoctpr-in-Chiof, Cotton Depart¬ 
ment. 

Regi.scrar-General's Office. 

W. Minns, commercial billiard- 
rooms. 



J. Doughty, board and I 
housekeeper. 

J. P. do Souza, tailor. 

W v j. Essai, 


Nesbit Lane. 

John Connon Scottish High School. 

Bell, Brandenburg & Co. 

Clement Smale, Solicitor. 

Framjeo, Sands .& Co. 

[Apollo St., tv Imperial Hotel.'] 

Eduljee Nusstfcwanjee Golaba* 
walla, merchant and regi¬ 
mental mess agent. 

Framjee Bomanjee, dubash and 
general merchant. 

Eduljee Cursetjee Boyco, mer¬ 
chant and mess agent. 

Imperial Hotel. 

Nanabhoy & Sorabjeo, dubashes. 

Devidas Loloobhoy & Co. 

Eduljee Maneckjeo Setna, mer¬ 
chant. 


Bitter & Co., photographers. 

Nuasorwanjee Framjee Dhondy, 
merchant. ' 

Howland & Co., saddlers and 
harness maker. 

Dorabjee Cooverjeo Majoo & Co., 
milliners. 

Oriental Bank Coloration. 

Military Square. 

[Medbwa Street to Rampart Row.] 

Nus3erwanjeo Culliandas & Co., 
auctioneers and commission 
agents. 

Pestonjec Jewnjee, wine and 
provision merchant. 

Bombay Frice Current and Gene¬ 
ral Registrar PrciS. 


Oak Lane. 

Cohen A Co., general commission 
and shipping agents. 

| Sawyer & Co. 

Francis Azevcdo, law agent 
and public accountant. 

Eduljee Ookurjeo Casainath, 
French dubash. 

Junnardhun Gopall, Solicitor. 
George. Taylor, Barrister-at-Law. 
Hyder Alii Cassumjee, merchant. 

Kopewalk Lane. 

G. S. Judge, Solicitor. 

Parsee Bazaar Street. 

WEST SIDE. 

“Wallace & Co. 
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Mahadeo & Co., 


and 


<y, Burmah Trading Cor- 
Nation. 

eschamps & Co. ? cabinet-makers, 
<fcc. 

Ramchunder 
merchants. 

W. Cooper & Co., landing 
shipping agency. 

Dadabhoy Horniusjeo, merchant. 
Ardasecr Curaetjee Dady & Co. 

D 'sabhoy Merwanjee <fe‘ Co. 
Whittle & Co.- 

Depot for Wheeler and Wilson 
lock-stitch family sewiug 
machines. 


1 C. F. Khory, snrgeon-dentist. 



east side. 

C. Macdonald & Co., merchants. 
Scottish Fire Insurance Company. 
Bally Paper Mills 'Company of 
Calcutta. 

Anglo-Indian Parcel Express, 
Henry Dodds & Co: 

Hormusjee and Jamsetjee, 
', dnbashcs. 

' Oriental Telegram Agency. 
POstonjee Hormusjce Sunfcook, 
merchant. 

Bombay Merchants Press. 
Johangeor Morganjeo, Pleader. 

YV*. and A. Graham & Co., mer¬ 
chants. 

Bcottiph and Commercial Fire 
, and Life Ineufrince Company. 

C hamber of Commerce. 


' ' Hampart Row. 

WEST sipp. 

[East End of Chvrch Cfat-e JSt, to 
Taylor's Hotel .] 

Watson & Co., tailors and 
outfitters. 

F. Witfcoba, sign-board painter. 


Badharn & Co., tailors and 
outfitters. *“ 

Ralli Brothers, merchants. 

Hearn, Cleveland, and Lee-* 
Warner, Solicitors. . „ ' 

Harry Johu, broker. 

Dinshaw Sorabjee & Co., wine-' 
merchants. . - , 

Taylor’s Hotel. 

[Oriental Bunk to St. Andrew's 
Chwih.*, r 

W. ,f. Best, broker*. • . " * 

A Morrison, broker. 

R Ritter & Co., photographer^. 
Nusserwanjee Framjeo Dhotidy.. 
Rowland Si Co., Saddlers. 

Paper Currency Office. 

F. Grant & Son, saddlers and 
harnoss makers. 

P. Si 0. Company’s Office.' 

Loudon and Oriental Steam Tran-' 
sit Insurance Office. 

Thomson & Taylor, chemists and 
‘ druggists " ' . 

Volkart Brothers. 

Volkart’s United Press Co., L(l. 
London anil .Lancashire Fire * 
Insurance Company. ** 
Transablantlache Fire Insurance 
Company. 

Snmarang Marine and Fire Insu' 
ranco Company. . . • 

and iFire Insu- , 
rane'e Company. • *, ' . ' ^ 

China and Japan.*'Marine Insu¬ 
rance Company,- . " , 

La NeuchateloisO' Marine Insu- 
] ranee Company. ' ■ 

Rhein-WestphaJisfeher - L 1 o y d 
Marine Insurance Company. 

| Swiss Lionel Transport Marino 
i Insurance Company. 
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; National Bank, Bremen. 
pe Pestonjee & Co. 

Salmon & Co. 

Agra Bank, Limited. 

Bonn & Baker, brokers. 

Nil lick, Nixon & Co., merchants. 
Angus Sou & Co. 

Curaetjee & Eduljee, dubashes. 
Bourne & Shepherd, photo¬ 
graphers. 

Stearns. Hobart & Co., Agency 
Bombay Tramway 1 * Company. 
Thacker, Vining & Co., pub¬ 
lisher?, booksellers, &o. 

N. Handle, Manager, Thacker 
Yining & Co. 

Asiatic Banking Corporation (in 
Liquidation). 

Fletcher and Smith, solicitors. 

E. M. Walton, Surgeon -dentist. 
Indian Life Insurance Company, 

Limited. 

Registrar of the Dioccso. 

F. Blackmore. 

Waverloy Hotel.- 
Bennett & Co., auctidncers.- 
Ruttonjee Bomanjoe & Co. 

E. D. Sassoon, merchant. 

Sir Charles Forbes & Co. 

Prince of Wales Pross Company, 

Limited. 


FAST- SIDE. 

[From New Sncrctariate.] 

Bomlay Sassoon’s Mechanic 
Institute. 

Municipal Offices. 

Esplanade Hotel. 

National Bank of India, Limited. 
Knoop & Co, 


Dr. D. E. Gostling, C.E., Coifc^ 
ing Engineer and Architect. 

Hamilton & Co., Jewellers, &c. 

Bombay Club. 

Comptoir d’Escontpte do Paris. 

Gaddnm & Co. 

New Berar Cotton Ginning and 
Press Company, Limited. 

Campagnie Lvonuaiso D’Assur¬ 
ance Maritimes. 

Manchester Firo Assurance Com¬ 
pany. 

Messrs. Crawford and Boevey, 
Solicitors. 

George Lockhart & Co. 

Treacher & Co., Limited. 

Public Works Department. 

Post Office. 

Telegraph Office. 

[Eitremo South End of Esplanade.] 


New Secretariate Building— 
Accountant-General’s Office. 
Collector of Salt Revenue. 
Sanitary Commissioner. 
Assistant Superintendent of 
Stamps. 

Collector’s Office. 

Monoy Order Office. 

Presidency Audit Pay, Leave 
and Allowances. 

Council Hall. 


Tamarind' Lane. 

j [ifedours Street to Dean ions.] 

I Royal Hotel. 

A. H. do Brito. 

F. De Naiiarett, Latin and French 
1 teacher. 







ACTUARY AND RECOVERER OF 
INSURANCE CLAIMS. 

Slater, D.MeLaucklan, F. 1. A., Faculty 
Great Britain anti Ireland. 

AO ENTS. 

Azovedo, Francis, Law Agentj Oak 
Lane, Fort'. . 

Byramjcv Nusscrwanjoe Servai, Land¬ 
ing, Forwarding, and t arting Agent, 
Mazagon. 

Campbell, Mitchell and Co., for Lloyd’s, 
Bruce Lane. 

Currance (N. V.) and Co., for Ocean Ex- 
. press, London ; Anglo-American rind 
Canadian Express, London afid Li¬ 
ve rj>ool ; Foreign Parcel Express 
Co., Loudon; Tlio American and 
Foreign Parcel Express, London and 
Liverpool ; The Atlas Parcel Ex¬ 
press, Liverpool and Glasgow; Tlio 
Foreign Parcel.Express, London and 
Liverpool; TLo American European 
and General Foreign Express, Liver¬ 
pool ; Kullcy, and Co.’s Parcel Ex¬ 
press, London ; Itieluin&on and Co., 
London ; liobsou and Sons, London 
uml "Woolwich ; and J. and W. Tolly, 
•Guu-makers, Bcrxiiingluim ; Church 
Lane. 

Dixon, Capt. .T., for the Buxeau Veritas, 
American Lloyd’s, Apollo Street. 

Eduljee Pullonjce Pottlcwalla, Local 
Agent easrs. Cutler, Palmer and Co. 
Borah Bazaar Street. 

Fnrulmm mid Co., for Wculnim Lake 
Ice, Elphinstone Circle. 

Fenner, li. A., lor Tudor Company and 
Government Ico Houses, Apollo 
Street. 

Forbes nnd Co., for James Aitken, 
Bombay Green. 

Framieo, Sands and Co., forT. M. Ten, 
mint un i Co., J. It Tennant. andCo.- 
Engincers, and for the Ceylon Go¬ 
vernment, N o&bit Lauo, Fort. 

Grind I ay, Gn>om and Co., East India 
and Regimental Agents, Elpkinstouo 
Circle. 


Gumpcrt, A. C., fof- Austro-Hungarian 
Lloyds, Elphinstonc Qircle. 

King, King and Co., for Henry S. 
King, Loudon. East India Army and 
Civil Service Agents, and Regimen¬ 
tal Agents, Church Lane. 

Lyon and Co., for Bass and Co., Apollo 
Street. 

Mchrjee, Johnston and Co., for the Art 
Union of Glasgow, Apollo Street. 

Rogers and Co., for Harper, Boulton 
and Co., London, Wine Merchants ; 
Hay-ward, Tyler and Co., Soda water 
Machine Makers, London; and Cul¬ 
vert and Co., ..Manchester, Carbolic 
Acid and Disinfecting Powder Manu¬ 
facturers, Forbes Street, 

Treacher and Co., for M. B. Foster and. 
Sons, London, Bottlers of 1st quality 
Boss's India Pale-^Vlo; John and 
Charles Whito and Go., Wiifo. .Mer¬ 
chants, Loudon; .Rampart Row. 

Watson (William) and Co 7 Atmy and 
Civil Agents, Apollo Btreot. 

Wheatley, Madden and Co v Parcel 
Agents/ Elx>hinstotie Circle. 

ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

Drury, C., Ohinehpoogly. 

Glover and Co., Nesbitt Lauo, By00*1 la. 

I Harper, W«, Colaba 

Johnstone. W. B., Grant Road. 

1 K Jammlhnn, Apollo Street. 

Molocey, G. T., Coinclipoogly Hill. 

Morris, James, C. E., Forbes Street. 

Nusserwanjeo Clianilal hoy. 

Scott, McClelland and Oo.,’ Elphinatono 
Circle. ' 

Wilcox, II. R., Armenian Lane. 

ATTORNEYS, ‘SOLICITORS,, AND* 
PROCTORS.. " , 

Ardescer Frarajec, Apollo Street. 

Baleririhua Vasaoodt*o Narayeu Kriti-' 
kar, Mode Wo Street. * 

Bhugw amiss Muumuhundas, JMoMvs 
Street. 

I Bickucll, Howard, Huihmum-Strcvt. 
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id/Turner, Marino Street, 
•ynch, and Owen, Apollo 


rford and Boevey, Rampart Row. 
Fletcher and Smith, Rampart Row. 

If earn, Cleveland, and Lee-Warner, 
Rampart Row. 

Jamaefcjeo Cursetjeo Cama, Medows 
Street. 

Jiuiardhon and Ghandiblioy, Oak Lane. 
Jefferson and Payne, Apollo Street. 
Judge, G. S., Roiiowfdk Lane. 
Klnuidcrao Morojeo, Medows Street. 
Lynch and Tobin, Church Lane. 
Macfarlane and Skipsey, Apollo Street. 
Mirra Uonseinkhan, Apollo Street. 
Muljee and Bomanjeo, Forbea Street. 
Munsooklall Muggutlall Moonshee, 
Apollo Street. 

Kanu Norrayena Kotharee, Medows 
Sircct. 

Po: tonjec Cowasjee, A]>ollo Street. 
Pollock, C. M. I., Forbea Street. 

Tr eucofc and Winter, Medows Street. 
Iiimington, More, and Langley, Apollo 
Street. 

Hhumrao Pandoornng, Forbes Street. 
Sbapocrjoe nnd Thukndrdas, Apollo 
street. 

Simile, Clement, Ncsbit Lane. 

Tyahiee and Sayani, Forties Street. 
Veuayekrao Hurryehund, Hanuman 
Street. 

AUCTIONEERS AND COMMISSION 
SALE ROOMS. 



Lidbetter, Thomas, Associate of 
Average Adjusters Assoc iatio: 
Great Britain, Ai>ollo Stroot. 

BARRISTERS-AT-LAW. 

Abbas Shamshoodeen Tyabjce, Forbes 
Street. 

Ardeshir B. Kapadiu, Medows Street. 

Atkinson, George, B A., Serjeant-at* 
Law', Apollo Street. 

Avetic, Arratoon Shircoro. 

Bal Manges h Wagi<§, M.A., LL.B., 
Apollo Street. 

Blanchard, Sidney Laman, Marino 
Lane. 

Branson, R.. Medows Street. 

Browning, William E., Apollo Stroot. 

Dadabhoy Dossabhoy Cama, Borah 
Bazaar Street. 

Farran, Charles Frederick, B. A., High 
Court. 

Fox, Stephon Nowcomo, B.A., Apollo 
Street. 

Hart, W. E., B.A., Hi trh Court. 

Inverarify, John Duncan, B.A., LL.B. t 
High Court. 

Jackson, C. W. L., B. A., High Court. 

Jardino, James, M.A., Forbes Street. 

Kashina th Trimbuck Telang, LL.B., 
Forbes Street. 

Kirkpatrick, II. C., M.A., Forbes Street. 

Lang, Basil. High Court. 

Latham, F. L., Marino Street. 

Marriott, John, Forbes Street. 

Mavhew, Charles Jeremiah, Apollo 
Street. 


Bapooico Ilormusjoo, Bennett and Co., 
Modown Street. 

Iier.nett and Co., Forbes Street. 

Bomanjeo Dossabhoy and Co., Medows 
Street. 

Craw lord and Co., Marine Street. 

Dmahaw Hormupjeo and Co., Apollo 
Street. 

Jehangir Hormupjcoand Co., Apollo St. 

Mob gee, John-ton and Co., Apollo St. 

Mono*.so and Co., Huiumum Street. 

Nushcrwatijce, OalliumlasB and Co., 
Military Square. 

Budanund Shricrbinajco and Co., 
Forbea Street. 

Sorabjce Cownsjeo and Co., Apollo 
Street. 

AVERAGE STATERS. 

Mackintosh (Jas.) and Co., Elphinstono 
Circle. 


Pigot, .Tones Quain, B.A., A])ollo Street. 

Pherozshoh Merwuqjeo Mehta, Apollo 
Street. 

Purcell H. F., B.A., Apollo Street. 

Scoble, A. R., The Hon’blo, Advocate- 
General, High Court. 

Taylor, George, 0:ik Lano. 

Turner, C. A., B.A., S.C.L., Apollo 
Street. 

Turner, Alwcvne, Forbes Street. 

Tvabjec. B., Forbes Street. 

Webb, William Charles, Forbes Stroot. 

BOOK-SELLERS. 

Atmaram Sagoon and Co., Kalbadavio 
Road. 

liibk Society, Esplanade Piquet Road. 

Ooopor and C’• >.. Medows Street. 

Dorabjeo Jamsetjec and Co., Kaltu*- 
davio R'vid. 

Furtado. B F.X., Catholic Book-sciler, 
Kalbadavie Road. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PROFESSIONS AND TRADES. 


jBiajee Sorabjee, Medow3 Street. 
Jy for Promoting Christian Know- 

_-i*o. Cathedral Vestry, Fort. 

Thackor, Vining and Co., Importers of 
Scientific Iustrumonts, &c.. Rampart 
Row. 

Tract and Book Society, Esplanade. 

ROOT AND SnOE MAKERS. 

E. Edclstein, Medows Street. 

Nicoli (G.^and-Co., Mfidowa Street. 
Partridge, R. and Co., Hornby. Row. 
Russoll and Co., Medows Street. 

CARD AND COPPER-PLATE PRINTERS. 


COACH-BUILDERS.' 


% 


Ahtone, D.. Girgaum Road. 

Byrarajec Jewanjoe and Co.,’ Gifgaum . 

Road. ' . * . ' 

Byrtimjec Manockjeo, Girgaum Road. 
Collett and Co., Girgaum Coach Works, 
Breach Candy Road. 

Dadabhoy Bomanjee, 392, Cirgaum, 
Breach Candy Road. 

Dadabhoy Cow&sjec, Kalbadavie, Road. 
Hnrtbn Gunesh and Brothers, Girganm 
Road. 

Lawrence and Co.. Girganm Road. 
Rodrigues, J. L., Girganm Road. 
Rodrigues J. M., GirgaumRond. 


Bomh-ij Q-.izittc Steam rres*, Medows 
Street. 

Education Society’s Press, Bychlla . 

Espemnce. S.D., Medows Street 

7\mta of Indi'i Press, Church Street. 

Western India Lithogmnhic Drawing 
aud Printiug Press, Medows Street. 

CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 

Edmonds and Co., Mazagon. 

Fernandes (D.) aud Co., 9, Medows 
Street. 

Komp (D.8.) and Co., Elphindone 
Cirelo, Fort, und Bellas is Rood, 
Byoulla. 

Rodrigues, B., Medows Street. 

Rogers and Co., Forbes Street. 

Thomson, Taylor and Co., Itampart 
Row. Fort : und Knlbudavie Road. 

Treacher und C >., R impart Row, Fort, 
»ud Bulla d* ltoad, Byoulla. 

CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 

Baptist Ohuroh, Bvctilla. 

Cathedral, The, Church Cato Street, 
Fort. 

Christ Ohuroh, Byenlla. 

Convent (Roman Catholic h Dolkoror 
Bunder Road Mazagon and Medows 
Street. 

Forbes Street Hall, M. E. Church, 
Forbes Street 

Free Church of Scotland, Piquet Road, 
Esplanade. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Falkland 
Road. 

Mission Church, Girgaum. 

. An lr< w s Church, A poll > Street. 

St. John’s Church, C duba. 

St. Paul’s Church, K rn lu jpoora. 

Bi. Peter’s Olmrok, Mazagon/ 


COAL BROKERS. 

.Flanagan. rtnd Currumsoy,. Bombay 
Green. 

Hurst/ W. A., Church Gate Street. 
Jainsetinc Merwanjee, Medows Street. 
Rustomjce Sorajboe, Apollo Street.. 

COMMISSION STABLES. 
Stephens (C.) and Son* Girgnutn Road. 
NowrOjeoBnzonjce Fakeerjeo, Girgaum 
Road. . _ 

NowroieeNnsscrwnujoo, Bellasis June* 
tiuu Road. 

Scott and Co., Veterinary Surgoons, 
Girgaum Road. 

COTTON AND PRODUCE AGENTS. 

Booth. R., Church Lane. 

Mnckiutosh (Jos.) and Co., Elphinstone 
Circle, 

Mo fossil Company, ElphinsUmo Circle. 
Now Berar Company, Rampart Row; 
Fort. ' 

Scott, John phi natone Circle. 

Whittle and Co., Parsoe Bazaar Street. 

DENTISTS. 

Curaetjcc Fnunjoo Khory, G.G.M.C., 
Rampart Row. 

E. M. Walton, 12, Rampart Row. 

DRAPERS AND SILK-MERCERS. 

(Sl 6 Tailors, <Cy.) 

DUBASUES. 

Bvramieoand Merwaujco, Ncflbit Lane, 
Fort. . 

JRvmmioe xfunrherjVn Forbes Street. 
I’vrami> a i \ ; mjoe, Marino Street. 
CowadjeO Dinskaw. Apollo Street. 
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hmsetjee, Apollo Street. 

Mid Nusserwanjee Forbes 

and Manockjee, Medovvs 


Cursotjccand Edaljee, Rampart Row. 
(eJursctjoo Muncbcrjce’s Sons, Apollo 
Street. 


Dadabhoy Ruttonjeo and Co., Rampart 
Row. 

Dadabhoy Hormusjee, Borah Bazaar. 
Ed ill'ce Ookerjoo Cassinath, Oak Lane. 
Eduljee Rustomjeo, Oak Lane. 
Fruwjee Boman^ee and Co., Nesbit 
Lane. 

Frnmsee Nassenvanjeo and Co., Marino 
Street. 

Hormusjoe Jamsetiec, Borab Bazaar. 
Jumsetjeo Jehangliirjce, English Hoto 
Lane. 

Murwunjee Nusserwanjee, Apollo 
Street. 


Niinabboy and Sorahjeo, Nesbit Lane. 
Rallwiiiee Framjuo Tamarind Lane. 
Pestonjee normus.,eound Sons, Elphin- 
tsUme Circle, 

Rnttonjee Bumanjee and Co., Apollo 


street. 

Hntionjee Mancberjee.Tal, Nesbit Lane. 
Sorabjee Manockjee, Marine Street, 
Sorubjee and Pestonjee, Ilampart Row. , 


ENGRAVEKS ON WOOD.. 

Sir J. Jejccbhoy School of Art, Espla¬ 
nade. 

Jejroblitir Nusserwaujco Kharegat, 
Dudy Sett Agiary Lane. 

EXCHANGE BROKERS. 

Brnn and Baker, Rampart Row. 

B*-->i and Morrison, Rampart Row. 
Bromley, Thomas, Elpliinstonc Circlo. 
Brown Forrest L., Elphinstone Circle. 
CummaUey Premjeo, Oak Lane. 
Douglas, .lame u 

Hujeo Alunod Esau, Apollo Streot. 

Hay, Andrew, Rampart ib>w. 

Hurst, W A.. Church Street. 

Jolm, Harry Rampart Row. 

Latham W , Rampart Row. 

Mnrvul, F C. 

Merwanjc-c and Byramjco. 

Nu.i: rrwanjeo and Framjoo. Apollo 
Struct. 

Rif b, J., 17. Church Onto Street. 
R*ibinsun, G. P-, Elphinstono Circlo. 
Scott, J. W., Elphinstono Circlo. 


Sedgwick, F. W , Elphinstono CiMS 
Thomson and Wes tall, Elpbin^n 
Circle. 

Westlako, John Rampart Row. 
FREIGHT BROKERS. 

Bikhajce Rustomjcc 
Endcrjeo Gulabchund, Bombay Green, 
Ilergoven Jeewnn 
Jecvan Rumiee t Bombay Green. 
Lukmidas Veerjee. 

Mackintosh (Jus ) and Co , Elphinstono 
Circle. 

McCulloch, Beyts and Co., Church 
Gate Street 

Mooljee Anutidjeo, Bazaar Gate* 
Naraujeo Golabcliuud, Bombay Green; 
Nathoo Soondcrjee, Bombay Green. 
Pittambcr Laliee, Bombay Green. 

Scott, J. W., Elphinstono Circle. 
Sobagchnnd Galalchimd. 

FURNITURE DKALERS. 

Coobare Dulchu und Co., Kalbadavio 
Road. 

Deschamps and Co , Paraeo Bazaar 
Street, Fort 

Jalll-r SuJliman, Ilummum Street and 
Girgauin. 

Jamsctjco Nowrojeo, Kalbadavie Road. 
Jan Mahomed, Kalbadavie Road. 
Ludha Ebnim aud Co , Bciinsia Road. 
Nuthoo Ebram, Kalbailuvio Road. 
Qosinan Alloruckia and Co., Medows 
Struct, and Clare Road, Bycnlla. 
Poeroo Veerjee, Chuckla Street. 
Riihimtoolu Sullimnn, Bycullft. 

Watson and Co., Church Gato Streot, 
Fort. 


GENERAL BROKERS. 

Arda-cer Rust-jxnjeo, broker to Messrs. 
King, King and Co. 

Brook and Co., Apollo Streot. 

Cur.-etjco Rnstomjee Wadia, broker to 
Mc-'-rn. Angus, Son aud Co. 

Framjoo Eduljeo Davur, broker to 
Mcesrs. Finlay, Muir and Co. 

Hurnumyen M.ineekrara, broker to 
Mcs^rn. C. E. Mitchell and Co. 

Jamsetjee Curhctjne and 'Co , Elphin- 
Ft- no Circlo, brokers to Messrs.* Ed¬ 
ward, Bute- and Co. 

Lukhnudas Khimjee and Co., brokers to 
Messrs. Wallace aud Co. 

Murwonjee Fnnujco nr.d Co., Medows 
Street, brokers to Messrs. John Camp¬ 
bell and Co. 
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Ijeo' Nusserwanjee and Co , brokers 
‘ Jessrs. Henry Dodds and Co. 

•jee Goouldass, broker to Messrs, 
atson, Bogle and Co. 

Ramin toola Kndurbhoy and R. D. 
Pochajoe, brokers to Messrs. Bonnc- 
vialle and Co. 

Thackurjce Mooljco, broker- to Messrs. 
Gaddn m and Co. 

Taylor, Nusserwanjee and Co., Apollo 
Street. 

Vurjeov undas Madhowdas and Co., 
brokers to Messrs. W. and A. Graham 
and Co. 

OUN-SlfTTHSi 

Edwards, T . Medows Street. 

Laing, A., Duncan Road, Byculla. 

HAIR-DRESSER. 

Paul Mowis, Proprietor, “ TheBurtihg. 
ton,” Church Uato Street. 

Handing and shipping companies. 
N. V. Curranec and Co , Church Lane. 
Puni- s Agency, Elphinstone Circle. 
Watson (W ) and Co , Apollo Street. 
Wheatley. 1 bidden and Co., Elphin¬ 
stone Circle. 

HORSE-DEAI.ER9> 

Abdool Rahiman, U9, Bhendy Bazaar: 
Alii Abdoola, Belluaia Road, Byculla. 
Nowrojee Bozonjee Eakcerj’oo, 15, 
Girgatun Road. 

Sun took] oo i>ombjeo Suntoolcjue and 
Co., New Sonaporo Lauo 

nOTFLS. 

Adelphi Hotel, Claro R.<ad. Byculla. 
Adelphi Family Hotel, Clare Road, 
Byculla. 

Auckland Hotel, Clare Iibad, Byculla 
Byculla Hotel, Byculla. 

English Hotel, Apollo Street. 

Esj lanade Hotel, Esplanade. 

Fitzgerald Hotel. In roll Road. 

Hope Hall Hotel, Mazagou. 

Imt>eiial Hotel, NeshitLane, Fort. 
Malabar Family Hotel, Brea oh Candy. 
PrlncO of Wales Hotel, Marine Street. 
Royal Hotel, Tamarind Lano, Fort, 
emith’s Private. Hotel, Mazagon. 
Taylor’s Private Hutch litunpart Row 
Victoria Uotel. Esplanade. 

Wuverlcy Hotel, Rampart Row. 


HOUSE AGENTS. 


<8L 


Flower, E. W., Himimuin Street. 

P. Byrainjee, Medows Street. 

ICE-CONFECTIONERS. 

Apollo Refreshment Rooms, Apollo 
Bunder 

Bapty Brothers, Apollo Street. 

Drvan Exchange, 5, Apollo Street. 
Morcnas and Co., Modows Street. 

INSURANCE OFFICES. 

Allianco British and Foreign Life and' 
Firo Assurance Company, Elphin¬ 
stone Circle. 

Amicable Insurance Company, Elphin¬ 
stone Circle. 

Anglo-Indian Insurance Company, 
Limited, Elphinstone Circle. 

Batavia Marine and Fire Insurance 
Company, Rumpart Row. 

Bengal Insurance Cbmpany, Elphin* 
stone Circle. 

Bombay Firo Insurance Company, 
Li mite* 1. Bombay Green. 

Bombay Insurance i ompuny, Bombay 
Green. 

Bombay Insurance Society, Elphin- 
stone Circle. 

Bombay Native Insurance Company, 
Church Gate Street. 

Cimpagnio Ly oucaise ©‘Assurance 
Mari times, R impart Row. 

Canton Insurance Olllcc, Elphinstone 
Circle. 

China Traders’ Inmranco Company, 
Limited, Ohnrch Lano, 

China and Jujum Marino Insurance 
Company, Rumpart Row. 

Church ol England Assurance Insti¬ 
tution, Elphinstone Circle. 

City of Glasgow Life As surance Com¬ 
pany, Elphinstone Circle. 

Commercial Union Assnnmco Com¬ 
pany, Limited, Forbes Street.. 
Constituent Insurance Compare, Bom- 
bay Green, 

B ' - 

Bombay, Elphinstone Oircie. 

Globe Marino Insurance Company, 
Limited, Elphinstone ('irclo. 

Great Britain Life Assurance .Society, 
Bruce Lane. 

Indian Guarnrt^e mul Surety .-.hip 
Association, Etphinsbmo Circle 
Indian Lifu Assurance Company, Ram¬ 
part Row. 
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a/Insuranco Company, Limit- 
part Hove. 

arine Insurance Company, 
n Street. 

tfeucliateloiso Marine Insurance 
Company, Rampart Row. 

Liverpool and Bombay Traders* Insur¬ 
ance Company, Church Lane. 

London A.'juraaco Corporation for Life 
and Marino Insurance, Church Lane. 

London and Lancashire Fire Insurance 
Company, Rampart Row. 

London and Lan< a shire Life Assurance 
Company, Mcdows Street. 

London and Provincial Marino Insur¬ 
ance Company, Bombay Green. 

Manchester Fire Assurance Company, 
Rampart Row. 

Merchants Marine Insurance Company, 
Limited, Forbes Street. 

National Marine Insurance Company 
of Southern Australia, Mcdows St. 

Phoenix Fire Insurance Company, 
Mcdows Street. 

Positive Government Security Life As¬ 
surance Company, Limited, Hornby 
Row. 

Rhem-Wcstphalischcr-Lloyd Marine 
liuunma Company, Rampart Row. 

Royal exchange Assurance Corpora¬ 
tion, l lpbinstono Circle. 

Royal Insurance Company, Bruce 
Lane. 

Samarang Marine and Fire Insurance 
Company, Rampart Row. 

Scottish Imperial Insurance Company 
of Fire, Li t o, and Annuities, Forbes 
Street. 

Scottish anti Commercial Fite and Life 
Insurance Company, Parsec Bazaar 
Street. 

Scottish Firo Jn.-iuranco Company, 
Puraoo Baz.tar Street. 

Sun Fire Office, Elphinsbmo Circle. 

Swiss LI• jyd Traii-purt .\ 1artne Insur¬ 
ance Company, Rampart Row. 

Trunfiatl.uitu»cliO Firo insurance Com¬ 
pany, Bara pun Row. 

Trident Marine Insurance Company, 
Limited, Forbc-i Stret. 


Universal Life Assurance Society, 
Bombay Green. 

Union fmiuruuco Society of Canton, 
Bombay Green. 

Union Marine Insurance Company, 
Limited, London and .Liverpool, 
Lipkimstono Circle. 


Victoria Insurance Company, 

Lane. 

IRON-'MONGERS, FOUNDERS, &C. 

Eduljco Shapoorjcc, Napier Foundry 
Foraa Road, Byculla 

Fraser and Miller, Camac Bunder. 

Metal Mart, Elphinstone Circle 

Nicol W., and Co., Byculla 

Richardson and Co., Nesbit Lane, 
Byculla. 

Sorabjce Sluipoorjee and Co., Bombay 
Foundry, Khctwady. 

JEWELLERS. 

Cursetjee Cowasjeo, Me do we Streot. 

Favre, Leuha and Co. Hornby Row. 

Hamilton and Co., Lamport Row 

Marcks (C ) end Co , Hummum Street. 

Treacher and Co. Rampart Row and 
Byculla 

Watson and Co , Church Gate Street. 
livery stable-keepers. 

Dadabhoy jBomanjeo, 302, Girgnum, 
Breach’Cundv Road. 

DeSouzu. J. I ' D., ad, Middle Colnbn. 

Jainsotjee Comujce, Knlbadavie Rond. 

La fond Brothers, 143, Middle Coluba, 
I.ivcry Stables, back of Gun Carriago 
Factory, Lower Colaba. 
t Ntisscrwnnjce Hceijee, 202, Girganm, 
Breach Candy Road. 

Pestonjee Eduljeo Shroff, Kalbaduvio 
Hoad. 

Ru.‘ tomjee Nowrojec, Knlbadavie Road. 

Rnttonjee Cowa-jee, 301, Girgaum, 
Breach Candy Tload. 

Ruttonjeo Rustomjoe, KalbadavieRoad, 

MARINE SURVEYORS. 

I Blackmore, F., EJphinstone Circle. 

| Dixon, J., Ajtollo. Street. 

atEAS AGENTS. 

Bolfon and Co., Elphinstone Circle, nnd 
Belhuus Road, Byculla. 

Burjorjou Rubtonijco Lottlewalla, 40, 
Borah Bazaar. 

Cutler, Palmer and Co., Dfau T.nne. 

Kiluljf.c Curp.etjee Boyco, Nesbit Lane. 

1 Eduljoc N u -erwanjeo Colaba walla, 

1 Apollo Street. 

Eduljec Pnllonjeo Bottlewalltt, Bazaar 
Street. 

F nun joe Nowrojec, Forbes Street 

Janiecfjco Frumjee, Borah Bazaar. 
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'0 Eduljee’s Sous, Forbes Street, 
rtuttonjee’s Sons, Apollo Street. 
Jobuston a:td Co., Apollo 

Munchcrjce Eduliee, Medows Street. . 
Pallonjoo Heerjeoblioy’a Sons, -30, 
.Morton Strcot. " . , 

Trencher and Oo., Rampart Row ana 
Bye alia 



New 
Kfdbadavio 


Pcstonjoo Dossobkoy, 

Road/ 

Pnrskotuin Fukeenee, 

Boadt 

Ritter, and Co., Rampart Row -'and 
Medows Street. 

Skapoorjoe Hnrniusjoo Parry, 4>, Kal* 
kaduvio Road. 

PflOTO GRAPHIC DEPOT. 


MILLINERS AND DRESS-MAKERS*.. 

Aux Villas do Franco, Hurnmuin Street. 
Bannajee Merwunjoe and Co., Medows 
Street 

Burjorjoo Nusserwnn ; ee, Medows St. 
H. Cursofcjoe, Medows Street. 

Do Baldio, Madame, Bellasis Road. 
Dor.ibjoe Cooverjeo Majoo, Medows 
Street. . 

Essubjco Adnrajeo, Medows Street. 
Hunt, Mrs., Church (iato Street and 
Hornby Row Street 

..Lake-,’ Mrs., Clare Road, Byculla, and 
-Church Gate Street, Fort. 

* Mahomod Abdb »1 E it ilF, Medows Street. 
Mceajee Akmedbkoy’S Sons, Medows 
Street. ♦' 

Harronjee Dhiiyr nms ny, and Co., Hum- 
mam Street. \ 

, Rngoo Sbamjeo, iftwdows Street. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS. ' 


Treacher and Co., Fort and Byculla. 

PLUMBERS. 

Brown (Robert) and Co., Marino Street. 

Korns and Kennedy, Apollo Street. 

PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 

Lidbcttcr, T., Medows Street. 

Switltand Farrow, Medows Street. 

PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 

Malioiued Hos-cin Mj'rza Aka, oil and 
water colour painLer, ai, Kalbadavio 
Road. «* 

Mahomed Khan and Sons, Ivorv por¬ 
trait painter -of Della, Kalbadavie 
Road. 

Mirza Baker, water colour painter, 
Kalbadavie Road: 

.Thow Ving, Chinumun,'oil and water 
colour pa inter, 15, Ku! bad a vie Road, 


JNouborg. J., Mpduws “Street. '* 

Nowrozjeo boman^oandt’o , 7, Medows 
Street. 

Pallonjoo.Shapooriec,.Medows Street, 

Roho and Co. Medows Str<e‘. 

Souudy and Co., liummum Street. 

OPTICIANS. 

Fnvre, Loul a and Go.. Hornby Row. 

Jamsetjec Muncherjee, Medows Street. 

Mureks (C.) and Co., Huuxmum Street. 

Thacker, Vining and t ’o., Rampart Row. 

Treacher and Co., Rampart Row and 
Byculla. 

PHOTO GRAPHERS. 

Bourne and Sheppord, of Calcutta and 
Simla, Rampart Row. 

Hormusjee Byramjco Dhana Patell, 
Kalbadavie Rond. 

Hurrirhuud L hintamon, Medows SLrcet. 

Jomactjco Bone njco I’atell, SS, Kalba- 
davio Road. 

Parvoajeo Dadubhoy, 12, Kalbadavio 
Road, 


PRINTERS. 

.Asiatic Press, Kalbadavie. 

IJ > ib ip Steam Press, Medows 

Street. 

Bowbuy Merchants Press, Parsoo 
Bazaar. 

Bombay Price Cun-out and Mercantile 
Rogistor i rcas, Military Sgunro 
Bombay Su.iuiachar Pro .-a, Church 

Lane. 

Claridge (G.) and Co., Med.nva Street. 
Commercial Prc->, Bazaar (iutj Street- 
Duller Ashk iru Piv Old Market Lane. 
Eagle Press, Bhandy Bazaar. 

Education Society’s Prc- s, Byculla. 
English A Guzora'.i J.»b i nnriug Prose. 
Examiner Press, Medows Street. 

Gun put Kristuajoo s Press, Dongreo 
Cooli Street. 

Imperial Pro.", Kalbadavie. 

Indian y->i Pro -s, Murine Lano. 

Iudu Prakash Press, Girguum. 
Industrial Press, Elphuistuuu Circle, 
Jain-< - lumshcd Pres, Mody Street, 
Merchants’ Press, Hornby Row. 
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ess, Kalbadavie. 
earn Press, Marine Street, 
/inting- Press, Kalbadavie. 

* Press, Elphinstone Circle. 

_ di-tors’ Press, Borah.Bazaar. 

. Secundc-r Press, Kalbadavie Road. 
Times of India Press, Church Street. 
.Union"Press, Dliobic Talao. 

Western India Lithographic, Drawing 
and Printing Press, Mcdows Street. 


REGIMENTAL AGENTS. 

Grinding, Groom and Co., Elphinstone 
Circle. 

King. King nnd Co., Church Lane. 
Watson and Co., (Wm.) Apollo Street. 


SADDLERS. 

Grant (P.) and Son, Rampart Row. 
Rowland and Co.. Mcdows Street. 
Rowland 1\, Bellasis Road,Byculla. 
Nicoll and c o., Geo. Mcdows Street. 

SHIP CHANDLERS & IRON MONGERS. 
Ebruhim Abdool Currim, Apollo Street. 
Heptoola Shuik Adain and Co., Apollo 
Street 

Merwanjoe Muncbcrjce Mody and Co., 
Apollo Street. 

Rustomjoo Sorabjee and Co., Apollo 
Street. 

Snllebhoy Tyabjoo and Co., Ajxdlo 
Btrcot. 


SHIP INSURANCE BROKERS. 

Lupi, R., Ilummum Street. 
Mackintosh ^Jas.) and Co., Elphinstone 
Circle. 


SHARE BROKERS. 

A^rikram Sotharnru. 

BnUhund Tarraehrrad. 

Bnpu'ijce D^-.^abhoy Joshee. 

Bhikujce Nowrojee. 

B\• ra m ) eo Bhi < ik a j ec. 

Chooueelal Motilal. 

(V.wtsjoe Nm j'.envanjee Kanga. 
Deepen and .N ale hand. 

Drojoe and II iiruckchand. 

Diushaw and Shapoorjeo. 

Eduljce Cui.nijec 
Mndhu v in** Cudla. 

Mouockjee M unchrrjoe Hoeramanock. 
Mervvaujee and Byrnmjoo. 

Muncherjee Nowrojee Mualor. 
Mumr*->h Pursh- min. 

N imaerwanjeo Kanaa^pjec. 


Nusscrwanjeo Muncherjee. 

Purbhoodas and Khpopchuad. 

Ramjeo Purshotum. 

Ruttonjee Alaneckjco Rutnagur. 

Shapoorjeo Burjorjce Bharoocha. 

Shapoorjeo Muncherjee. 

Somnurayen Uurnarayen. 

Sorabjee Byramjee Colab. 

Tullockchund and Shapoorjeo. 

SHIPPING AGENTS. 

Cohen and Co., Oak Lane. 

Darashah Ruttonjee Chinchgur. 

Merwanjee Peslonjce Chinchgur. 

Elphinstone Landing, Shipping, and 
Forwarding Agency. 

Wm. Cooper and Co., Parsec Bazar St. 

SIGN-BOARD PAINTERS. 

FuokeerjeePijishuw, Kalbadavie Roa<l. 

Solomons, Mcdows Street. 

Purshotum Fakcerjee, Church Street 
and Kalbadavie Road. 

Wittoba, .F., Rampart Row. 

SURGEONS, &C. 

Ambaram Kevulram, g.g.m.c, Mom- 
badavie. 

Andrade, A. P., g.g.m.c., Kalbadavi. 

Ardas^cr Jamsatjec, G.G.u.c., Mazagon, 
and Sbapoor Sett Chuckla, Fort. 

Atmaratn Panrloorung, g.g m.c., Gir- 
gaum Back Road. 

Balcrnstna Succaram,G.G.M.c.,Girgaum 
Road. 

Blimey, .T., Bellusis Road, Byculla. 

Burjorjce Dovabjce, g.g.m.c., Covrasjee 
Patel Street. 

Burjorjce lb-amice, g.g.h>c., 53, Sliaik 
Abdool Relimon Street. 

Byrarajoe Nowrojee, g.g.m.c., Modi- 
khana. 

Carvalho, S. A., g.g.m.c., Girgaum. 

Coutiuho, A. M. C., g.g.m.c., Sycd Ab¬ 
dool Rehmon Street. 

Ccwn.-vco Nowrojee, og.m.c., Rngunath 
Dadajee Street. 

Cowan i go Pestonjee, l.m., Girgaum 
Road. 

t Oowaajee Hormusjco, Girgaum Road. 

Cunha,.7. G., m.d. .Trail ty Church Street. 

Curserji o Franijoc Khory, g.g.m.c,, 
Girgaum Road, arid Rampart Row. 

I DeConceitn«\. A. P.. Military b.juaro 

I DoSilva, Antonio, Bazaar oato btreet. 

j DeSou/.a .7. F., M<>dikliauu. 

| DcSuuzti, P. .1. L., KLetwady, 
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Dulputram, g.g.m.c., Dady 
,_^giftry Lane. 

We, F. W., Ash Lane, 
ohoy Bazonjee, g.g.m.c., Borah 
Bazaar Street. 

>Eduljeo Nu-sserwanjee, g. g. m. c., 
Gunbow ]^ane. 

Framjcc Shapoorjeo, g.g.m.c., Khet- 
wody. 

Furdoonjoo Byramjeo Servni, g.g.m.c., 
Girgaum Road. 

Gomes, I\ F., g.g.m.c. Ilomby Row. 

Herajcc Eduljce g.g.m.c., Dhobie Talao. 

Jejeebhoy Bazonjoo, g.g.m.c., Dady 
Sett, Agiory Lane 

Lisboa, J. C., g g.m.c., GirgaomRoad 

Moroshwnr Juuanlou g.g.m.c., Dady 
Sett Agiary Lane. 

Muneherjee Sorabjce, g.g.m.c., Hornby 
Row. 

KuHbcrwanjco Johangir Larana, 
g.g.m.c., Mnhim. 

Pandoor ung Gopid l.m., Mcdows 
Street, Fort 

Pestonjee Mnnchorjcc, g.g.m.c., Shaik 
Abdool Ruimaii Street. 

:Pestoujoe Nowrojee, g.g.m.c., Bhendy 
Bazaar Road. 

Reynolds, J., m.d. Middle Colaba. 

Rozario, i,.r. dc. l.m., Muzngon. 

Rustomjce Cowajee J3 a h a d n rj o e, 
g.g.m.c., Xanabhoy Boiiutujeo Street 

Rustomjco J. Naders hah, Co was joe 
Putoll Street, and Colaba Parsco 
Sanitarium. 

Rustomjce Ak-rwonjoo, g.g.m.c., Mohta 
Molla. 


Rustumj* e Nie.-rwanjeo K b o r y, 
l.m., Girgaum Roiul. 

Shamruo Narayeujoo, g.g.m.c., Gir- 

jjiium 

Shillifco, J , m.i>., Rampart Row. 

Smith, S., m.d., ‘m -i»it Lane, Mnzagon.- 
Somorvillt nnd Arderson, Hornby Row* 
•Sjiccaram Arjoon.Cirgumu Back’ Road. 
.Temuljcc Bhicajoo, l.m., cowasjoe 
PateU Street. 


SURVEYOR AND DRAUGHTSMAN 
Pesionjec Dad&hhoy, Church Lano. 
TAILORS AND OUTFITTERS. 

Aluned Lueka, \ ., Hu mnrmn Street. 
Allan, A., Apollo Street. 

Asquith and Co.. Apollo Street. 
rBaahaxn and Co., Rampart How. 
Cook, A., and v. o., lluniinuin Street. 


Ebrahim (A.) and Co , Mcdows Strae 
Ebraham Iloosain and Co., Mods' 
Street. 



Essubjee Adumjcc, Medows Street. 
Hussonjee Taunahcmod, Medows 
Street. 

Jacob and Co , Medows Street. 

John Mdhomod, Forbes Street. 

Joonas Tyob, Hiunmum Street. 

Louis Bell, Bombay Green. 

Moosa Eo aw and Co , Apollo Street. 
Mahomed Ally Abdool Latitf, Medows 
Street. 

Noor Mahomed Ally, Forbes Street. 
Nansey Klijraz, Medows Street. 

Thorpe and Co , Medows Street. 
Watson and Co., i hnrch Street. 


TEA DEPOTS. 

Morton and Go., Kangra Valley Tea 
Agency, Church Street. 

Treacher and Co., Rampart Row. 

Tfcow Wing, Chinaman, Kalbadavie 
Road. 


TOBACCO AND CHEROOT DEPOTS. 

Campbell and Co., Tobacco Planters, 
Apollo Street. 

Da mate, Michael, Kalbadavie Road. 
Goldstein, E., Kalbadavie Road. 
Marcopolo, D., Kalbadavie Road. 
Neuberg, J., Medows Street. 

Nowrojee Cowasjce, Church Street, 
Williams, Peter, Kalbadavie Road. 

UNDERTAKERS. 

Annunciation, J. J., Kolb i da vie. 

Bailey, Ephraim, upper Colaba. 
Borges, J , Kalbadavie Road. 

Brown, J T. T., 3, Bcllaais Rond, 
Byculla. 

Hamilton and Co , Byculla and Lower 
Colaba. 

VAKILS OF THE HICII COURT. 

At inn min Jagnnnath Kirtikar, Kal- 
budftvie. 

Bahironath Mungosh, Candawadi. 
•Chundoolal Mutliooradas Dowlutjada 
Bhook-shwar. 

Dhirujlal Muthuradas, Cowu?jco Pntol 

Tank. 

Pakt cmpa Lingnpa }L bul, Cowaajee 
Patell’e Tank R .id. 

Gunesh Haii Putvardun, Girgoum 
Road. 
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Lane. 


_ Nillmht Nadkurni Ska- 
Kalbadavie Road. • 
maker Balkriblina, Funeahwady 


Hormusjee Dadabkoy, Girgaum Road. 

Jehangir Alclierwunjec, Parsee Buzaar 
Street. 

Eaikkosroo Hormusjcc. 

Kerhaspjee Rustomjee Dadachanjee. 

Mancckjeo Nusserwanjeo Nanavati. 

Waueckrhah JohaAgiral all Tnleyar- 
khon, Kalbadavie' Road. 

Morojce Kas^inuth, Kalbadevi Road. 

Nagindofl Toolaecdoa Alerpkatia, 
Bhoolcshwar Road. 

Nu sc iwanje© Nowrojee, Bazaar Gate 
Street. 

Pandurang Balibhadra, Kalbadayie 
Road. 

Pcstonjco Kavasjee, Apollo Street. 

Shuvakaka Horabjee Davur. 

fiorabjee Bezonjoe, Kalbadavie Road. 

Sudakiv Viskwanath Dkourundkur, 
Hcnuman Cross Lane. 

Von oik I luxricliandjce, New Ilunuman 
Lane. 

Vishnu Gknnnsknm, Girgaum Road, 

Vuaauntrao Balmacooiul, Thaeoordwar 
Lane. 

"Wawoodetr Chrishna Alahalay. 


veterinary surgeons. 

Ghosla Mitba and To., GirgaumRoad. 
Stephens and Sons, Girgaum Road. 
Scott R., Girgaum. 


watch-makers. . 

Bomonjpe Nus^erwunjcc, Forbes Street. 
Byrarnjee ibarmiu-jc e, Medows Street. 
Curs« tjec Cosvasjee, Aiedawa Street. 
Dorabjce Kduljce. Church Street. 
Eduljee Shttpoorjee. Church Street 
Favro Leuba and Co , Hornby Row. 
Framjce Shapoorjeo, Alcdowa Struct. 
Goolazn Hoosein Sullcmanjee, Bazaar 
Gate Street. 

Hormuaiee Bvramjee, AledowB Street. 
Jamaetjce Almicherjee, Aledows Street. 
Alarcks (C. 1 and <'o. Hmnmmn Street. 
Alauockjce Nowrojee, Church Street. 
Alerwanjce CurBCtjee, Borah Bazaar 
Street. 

Nowrojee Cowasjco, Bazaar Gate Street. 
Pestoujce Framjcc, Forbes Street. 

WINE ANI> PROVISION MERCHANTS. 

Ardeseer Jamsetjee, Forbes Street. 
Cowasjeo Sorabjoe and Co., Forbes 
Street 

Curfcetjce Jowajee Mkow, MedowB Street. 
Dhtmjoebhoy Rustomjee and Co., 
Aledows Street. 

Framjoo Nowrojee, Frirbcs Street. 
Jomsctjoo Hormusjee Porter, Forbea 
Street 

Jowanjee B. Arekta, Aledows Street. 
Jewajee Ruttonjee’s Sons, Apollo 
Street. 

Nn^serwanjeo Aspandiarjec, 'Apollo 
Street. 

Peatonjee Jcwajco, Military Square. 
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Accountant-General, New Secretariate, 
Esplanade. 

Adjutant-General of the Army, Poona. 
Administrator-General, Town Hall. 
Advocate-General, Apollo Street. 

Agent for Gun Carriages, Lower 
Coluba. 

Agent for Gunpowder, Kirkce. 

Agent for Transports, Dockyard. 
Ainbrolic Mission Church, Girgaum 
Back Hoad. 

Alfred Theatre, Grant Road. 

American Mission, Byoulla. 

Army Clothing Agout, Nesbit Lane, 
Byculla. 

Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch), Town 
Hull. 

Assay Master of the Mint noxt to Town 
Hall. 

Assist Uurrtermastcr-General of tho 
Army, Town Hall. 

Barrack Master, Military Store Lane. 
Bible Society’s Depository, Esplanade. 
Bu:;: 1 a v As.sociati (U,Eljihinstono Circle. 
Bombay Boating Club, Elphiustono 
Circle. 

Bombay ■.,« Club, Modows Street, 
Bombay Club, Rampart Row. 

Bombay Cricket Club, Esplanade. 
Bombay Diocesan Board of Education, 
Love Lane Byculla. 

Bombay Saw Mills (W. Nicol and Co.), 
Tank Buudor Mm/. agon. 

Bombay Scottish Education Society, 
Nesbit Lane. Fort. 

Bombay United Spinning and Weaving 
Company, Girgaum. 

Bombay water-Works, Rampart Row. 
Brigadier Ueuerul's Office, 1’oona. 
Byculla Club. Belhv-is Road, Byculla. 
Chamber of Commerce, Graham’s 
Buildings. 

Church Missionary Society. Girgaum, 
Civil Paymaster, Rampart Row. | 

Clerk oT tin? Crown, High Court, Court 
House, Apollo Street. 

Clerk of tho Peace, Fort Police Court. I 
( olloctor oi Bombay, New Secretariate, 
Esplanade. 

Collector of Municipal Taxe3, Rampart 1 
Row. 

M 3 


1 Commissary-General, Poona. 

Commissary of Ordnance, back of tho 

; Town Hall. 

Commissioner for taking Affidavits 
High Court, Court House. 

Commissioner of Customs, Custom 

( House. 

Commissioner of Salt and Opium. 

! Carnac Bunder 

Commissioner of Paper Currency, Ram¬ 
part Row. 

j Commissioner of Police, Mazagon. 

Conservator of the Port, Dockyard. 

; Consulting Engineerf n Railways, P W. 
Department. Frero Town. Esplanade. 

Controller of Military Account.. Poona. 

Controller of Municipal Accounts. Ram¬ 
part Row. 

Controller of Public Works Accounts, 
Frere Town, Esplanade. 

Coroner, Rampart Row. 

County Gaol, Ootneicarry. 

Court of Petty Sessions, Fort Police 
Office. 

Court of Small Causes, Piquet Road, 

J Esplanade. 

i Co was joe Johangeor Ophthalmic, J. J. 

| Hospital, Byculla. 

Custom Hon=c, Marino Street. 

David Sassoon Industrial and Refor¬ 
matory Institution, Chunatn kiln 

J Rond, near Grant Road. 

Deputy Surgeon-General of Hospitals 
(British Force A,Presidency Division, 

I Apollo Street, Fort. 

Deputy Surgeon-General of Hospitals. 
(Indian) Town Hall, Fort. 

I Diocesan Schools, Byculla, Mnzagoiu 
and Cohibu. 

Director of Firo Engines, Ma-ugou 
Police Office. 

Director of Public Instruction, Elphin* 
stone H;-h School and Po ua. 

Dock Master, Dockyard, Fort. 

Doakyard (Government), Apollo Street. 

Dockyard (P. and O. Co.’-V Mazegmi. 

Ecclc-lastical Rei Atrar. High Court. 

Education Society. Bvculln. 

Electric Telegraph Office, Frere Tow*. 
Esplanade 

Elphinatono College, Part'll Road, 
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no High School, Piquet Road, 
ide. 

ogistrar High Court/, Court 


_ ^ . General Hospital, - Fort 

George. 

European Pensioners’ and Widows’ 
Home, Grant Hoad. 

Executive Commissariat Officer, Presi¬ 
dency Town Barracks. 

Female Workshop, Falkland Road. 

Fort Gratuitous Dispensaiy, Nanabhoy 
Bomonjee Street. 

Free General Assembly’s Institution, 
Khetwady. 

Freemasons’ Hall, behind tho Jamset- 
jee Hospital, Mazagon. 

Freemasons’ Hull (Scotch) Cumballa 
Hill Road. 

Frero Press Co. (W. Nicol and Co.), 
Elphiustone Circle. 

General Assembly’s Institution, Kal- 
baduvio. 

General Post Office, Frero Town, Es¬ 
planade, 

Goculdus Tejpall Hospital, Piquet 
Road, Esplanade. 

Government Central Book Depot, Kal- 
bitdavie Road. 

Government Central Press, Town Bar¬ 
racks. 

Government House, Purell and Malabar 
Point. 

Government Solicitor (R. V. Hearn), 
Hornby Row. 

Grand Arsenal,back of the Town Hall. 

Grant Medical Collego, Byculla. 

Gun Carriage Factory, Lower Colaba. 

Health Officer Bombay Municipality 
(Dr. Weir) Rampart Row. 

High Court Original Jurisdiction Side, 
Apollo Street 

High Court Appellate Side, Mnzagon. 

House of Correction. Byculla. 

Ice-House (Government), Apollo Street. 

Ico-Houso (Tudor's), Apollo Street. 

Imlo-Britjsh Institution, Sonaporc. 

Insolvent l ichtora’ Court, High Court, 
Apollo Street. 

Inspector General of Ordnance and 
Magazines 1 oona. 

Jamsotjec Jejeebboy Hospital, Byculla. 

Jainsctjeo Jejeebboy School of Arts 
and Industry, Esplanade. 

J ndge Advocate 0 oner.d'e Oft' eo, Poona. 

Login lativo Cornual Hall. Now Secre¬ 
tariate. 

Lunatic Asylum, Upper Colaba. 



Marine Storekeeper, Dockyard! 

Master Attendant, Dockyard, F 

Master Builder, Dockyard. Fort A _ 

Master in Equity Court House, Apollo 
Street. 

Mechanics’ Buildings, Albion Place, 
Purell. 

Medical and Militaiy Retiring Pnnd, 
Poona. 

Medical and Physical Society of Bom¬ 
bay, Grunt Medical College. 

Medical Storekeeper, Bellasis Road, 
Byculla. 

Meteorological Observatory, Upper 
Colaba. 

Military Accountant. Poona. 

Militaiy Examination Committee, 
Town Hall. 

Military Fund, Toon a. 

Military Sanitarium (Officers’) 
Esplanade. 

Military Sanitarium (Soldiers’), Colaba. 

Mint Master and Mint Engineer Mint. 

Money Order Office, New Secretariate. 

Municipal Commissioner’s Office, Ram¬ 
part Row. 

[ Official Assignee, Court House. Apollo 
Street. 

1 Ophthalmic Hospital, Byculla. 

i Oriental Translator to Government, 
New Secretariate. 

1 Paupers’ Attorney (L Fletcher), Ram¬ 
part Row. 

Paymaster of Pensions, Hornby Row. 

! Pay Ofllcc—Civil, Rampart Row. 

Pay Office—Military, Hornby Row. 

I Poiice Court, Hornby Row, and Gir- 
gaum Road. 

j 3'oona College Poona. 

1 Post Office, Frero Town, Esplanade. 

( i resiliency SiU'geon, 1st District, Mal- 
ber Hill. 

Presidency Surgoon, 2nd District, 
Esplanade. 

! Presidency Surgeon, 3rd District, 
Mazagon. 

’ Prothoiiotary. lli^h Court, Court 
House, Apollo Street. 

Public Works Dejlartmont, Frere Town, 
Esplanade. 

Quartermaster-General, Foona. 

1 Railway (B. B. and ' . I.) — 

E lcc trie Telcgi a ph Depa rtment, 
Church Gate- Station. 

Locomotive Superintendent. Pordl. 

Managing Agent. Church Gate St. 

Traffic Manager Chim b Cute SI. 

Storekeeper, Pared and Colaba. 
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PUBLIC OPFICES AND institutions. 


Department, Public Works 

- --dug, Frere Town, Esplanne. 

Bail way (G. I. 1’.)— 

Cliiof Resident Engineer, Elpliin- 
stone Circle. 

Electric Telegraph Department, 
Boreo Bunder. 

Locomotive Superintendent, By- 
culla. 

Managing Agent, Elpliinstono 
Circle. 

Storekeeper Byculla. 

Trj ree Bundok. 

Registrar of Asset ites, Mili¬ 

tary Dennrimmit Secretariate. 

Port Taut unices. Elphinstono Circle. 
Registrar of the Diocese, Rampart 
Row. 

■ Registrar-General, Medowa Street, For . 
-v .. tear II. M.’s High Court or Judi¬ 
cature Appellate Side, Mazagon. 
Registrar and Receiver of Droita of 
Admiralty, High Court. 

Registrar of Shipping Dockyard. 

Report Ottice for tlio Arrival and De- 
girture of Military Officers Town 

Ditto. Ditto, for Civil, New Secre¬ 
tariate. 

Reuter a Telegram Co,, Elphinstono 
< ircle. 

Robert Money InstitatioiivBsplan&de. 
Roman < atholic Orphanage Mazagon 
Do Seminary Bveulla. 

Royal Asiatic Society Town Hall. 

So - KUI Mochti nies’*lustitiu e, Rauipjirt 
Bow. 

Sailors’ Homo, Piquet Road. Esplanade 
Sanitary Commissioner of Bombay » re¬ 
sidency (Dr. Lumsdaine) Secretariate 
Scottish Orphanage, Mahim. 

Seamen’s Friend Association, Lower 
Oolnba. 

Secretariate, Frcre Town, Esplanade. | 
Shepherd’s Alms-houses tbr Widows, 
Byculla. 

Slu-i iff, ( ourt Houf’e. Apollo Street 
Shipping Mast r, L’owu Barracks. 

Nir Jamsetj « Ji 
Institution, Byculla. 

8ir Janisefcjee Jo eebh-.y Pnrsco Buno- 
volent institution, Hornby Row. 
Society for Promoting ( hrituiuti Know¬ 
ledge, Church Gate Street, Fort.. i 
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Society for tbo Propagation of the 
Gospel, Esplanade. 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. Marino Street. 

Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Kal- 
badavie. 

Stamp Office, Now Secretariate, Espla¬ 
nade. 

St Andrew’s Library (Thacker, Vining 
and Co.), Rampart Row. 

St. Mary’s Institute, Nesbit Lane, 
Byculla. 

, Strangers’ Homo. Mazagon. 

1 Students’ Literary and Scientific 
Society (Elphinstono Institution), 
t Esplanade Cross Road 
1 St. John’s Home, Marine Lines. 

St Vincent's Honie, h’albadavie. 

■ 1 . il&nahe . 

I Suparmtendomt of Army Clothing, 

1 Nesbit Lane, Byculla. 

Superint ndent of Bombay Marino, 
Dockyard, Fort 

1 Superintendent Government Tele¬ 
graphs, Frerc Town, Esplanade. 
Super in ten lent Preventive Service, 
Custom House. 

Superintendent of Stationery, New 
Secretariate, Esplanade. 
Superintendent of Vaccination, Byculla 
and Girguiun Road. 

Snrgcou-Gener.il. In*lian Medical 
Department. Town Hall. 
Surge^u-Gvueral. British Medical 
Service, Town Hull. 

8nr\ eyor the Municipality, Rampart 
Row. 

Sun-eyor to the Port, Dockyard 
Turing Ortieer, High Coiut, Court 

House. 

Theatre Royal Grant Road. 

Town Hall, Elphinstono Circlo. 

Tract and Book Society’s Depository, 
Esplanade. 

Transport Officer, Dockyard. 

Trinity Clmreh, Sonuporo. 

Univ rsiry Registrar, (Roy, D. C.Boyd 
Acting Registrar), Too u Hall. * 
Victoria Theatre, Grunt Road. 
Vice-Admiralty Court, High Court. 
Victoria Museum liud Gardens, Parol 
Rond. 

Vnegus Slip Worlds, Mazagon, 
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MALABAR HILL, BREACH CANDY, &C. 



Malabar Hill Main Road. 

[Chowpatty to Governor's 
Bungalow .] 

10 Jolrn Partridge. 

20 R. Branson, Banistdr-at-Law. 

'21 J. B. Paterson. 

22 0. G. Lacey, Surgeon. 

— Governor's Bungalow. 


151 M. Mowat, signs per pro Ritchie, 

Steuart and Oo. 

152 A. Johnstone, Suptg. Engineer 

B. I. S. N. Company. 

155 Basil Lang, Barxister-at-Law. 

159 A. G. Gibbs. 

170 L. Cameron. 

174 L. II. Bay ley, Puisne Justice. * 

— C. Fox., Barrister-at-Law. 


75 

82 

83 

84 

85 

80 

87 

83 

90 

95 

111 

112 

259 


183 

184 

IS 5 
137 
189 


The “ Ridge.” 

J. A. Rose, Assist. W. Nicol and Co. 

F. G. Jovnt, Surgoon-Maior. 

G. T. Molecoy, Assist. Executive 
Engineer, P.W.D. 

F. Sauquot, Partner J. Siegfried 
and Co. 

Ji.mes Melville, Manager Mofussil 
Company. 

C. Ma< donald, Partner C. Mac¬ 
donald and Co. 

Donald Graham, Partner W. and 
A. Graham and Co. 

George Taylor. Burri.ster-at-Law. 

H. Gamble, Ollieial Assignee Insol¬ 
vent Debtors* Court. 

E. W d:< r, Partnor Lyon and Co. 

D. Kemp. 

G. A*. Muconaehio, Surgeon. 

II. \V. Graham, Surgeon-Major. 

Sir M. K. Wc-tropp, Cliicf Justice 
of Bombay. 

H. West, Pui nc Justice. 

W. E. Hart, Barrbtcr-nt-Luw. 

Colonel J. A. Ballard, b.e., 
Mint Master. 

Rev. Dr. Wilson. 

F. II. S mteiya.e.**, Com. of Police. 

Mnlcoiin McLTi'-r-'iii, Assistuiit 

' Editor Bombay Ouvt:. 


Tarwady Road. 

119 Pryco Wee don, Assist. Grindlay, 
Groom and Co. 

150 Alix. fhomson, Military Wurd.r 
llouae of Correction. 


Dungarsey Road. 

— C. J. May hew, Burristor-at-Lnw. 

59 L. C4. Hynes, Assist, to the Mint 

Master. 

GO J. L. Madden, Partner Wheatley, 
Madden and Co. 

G0& Frank Chalk, Solicitor. 

A. F. Turner, Solicitor. 

— Alfred D. Saunders, signs per pro 

King, King and Co. 

69 F. W. Stevens, c.e., Executive 
Engineer, P. W. D. 


Harkness Hill. 

— J. W. Orr, Bnrristcr-at-Law. 

GG J. Pinkerton, Surgeon-Major. 

68 F. O. Glover, Contractor. 

73 A. H. Hughes. Surgeon. 

- v, . Dymock, Surgeon-Major. 

71 G. B. Stacey. 

88 Sidney Blanchard, Barrister nt- 
Law. 

91 M. Balfour, Secy, and Treasurer 
New Bunk of Bombay. 


Wilderness Hill. 

72 J. M. Maclean, Editor Bombay 
Gazette. 

104 Frank Asquith, Partner. Asquith 
and Co. 

W. W. Gleen, Assistant Asquith 
and Co. 

W. T. Lord, ABai3Uint Asquith 
and Co. 
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1ST OF EUROPEAN INHABITANTS OF JTALABAB, HILL, &C. 

■ T L *“ b - Mount Napean Road> 

, .cL. Slator, r.i.A. ^ 

Douglas. 


Narrayen Daboolker Road. 

118 C. F. Farran, Barristor-al-Law. 

131 P. Fachiri, Partner Ralli Brothers. 
M. B. Manuel Partner Ralli 
Brothers. 

133 L. R. Ashburnor, Revenue Com¬ 

missioner. 

134 C. A. Winter, Solicitor. 

137 F. L. Latham, Barrktcr-afc-Law. 

C. A. Langley, Solicitor. 

R. Ewing, Partner Finlay, Muir 
anti Co. 

C. W. Prescott, Solicitor. 

139 E. M. Fogo, Partner Remington 
and Co. 

L. Crawford, Solicitor. 

110 (loo. Lynch, Solicitor. 

111 J. O’Leary, First Judge Small 

Cause Court. 

113 H. li. Hamilton. 

W. A. Glazebrook, Assist. Wallaco 
and Co. 

211 Phillip Green. 

115 J. T. Mackenzie, Surgeon-Major. 

117 S. W. Anderson. 

Wilderness Mount Road. 

— T. Payn, Manager Comptoir do ' 
Kscompte do Paris. 

77 F. Mathew, c.b., Chief Engr. 

B. B. & O. T. Railway. 

70 -Colonel J. Thacker. 


Mount Pleasant Road. 

115 T. W. Wood, Chief Auditor 
B. B. A C. I. Railway, 
lift A. Turner, BarriMor-at-Law. 

118 D. Finluvson, Agent Chartered 
Mercantile B.mk of India, 
London, and China. 

— D. Mae I 'm Iron, Assistant W. 

Nieol and Co. 

— W. Gordon, As-istant W. Nicol 

and Co. 

138 T. B. Johnstono, Surgeon-Major. I 
137 0. Jackson. 

139 R. Valentino Reid, Partner Finlar, 

Scott and Co. 

139 W. G. Pedder, Acting SecroUiry to 
Government. 

— J. Q. Pigot., Barrister-at-La w. 


1G7 F. do Bousignac, Freneh Consul. 
108 James Mignon. 


Mount Pleasant Sea Road. 

8(3 Lieut. W. J. Lo Briton, s.c. 

— C. M. J. Pollock, Solicitor. 

— H. E. Jacomb, Acting Municipal 

Commissioner. 

100 L. H. Birch. 

101 F. W. Sedgwick, Broker. 

— J. Brandenburg, Partner Bell, 

Brendcnburg and Co. 


Uepean Sea Road. 

43 W. G. Hunter, Surgeon-Major. 

17 R. L. Crawford, Parter Remington 
and Co. 

■— O. Fiedler, signs per pro Gaddnrn 
and Co. 

— H. Fluggie, signs per pro H. Cloeon 

and Co. 

— J. Bickle, Assistant Gaddam & Co. 
50 Capt. F. C. Bucldey, 2nd Grane- 

cliers. 

62 J. Ryan, Traffic Manager Port 
Trust Bunders. 

131 H. Cook, Surgeon-Mn’or. 

150 W. G. Hull. Partner W. Nicol & Co. 
Hamilton Maxwell, Partner W. 
Nicol and Co. 


Gowalla Tank Road. 

88 R. W. Walker. 

— R. Browu, Plumber and Gas-fitter. 

— T. Bromley, Broker. 

— J. M. Skater, Resident Engineer 
B. B. and C. I. Railway. 


Altamont Road. 

27 T. G. Hewlett, Surgeon-Major. 

— P. A. R. Oldfield, Partner Ewart, 

Latham and Co. 

— R. H. Pinhoy, Puisne Justice. 

— Edward Miller, Parmer C. Mac¬ 

donald and Co. 

T.Mafcliceon, Anoimtant National 
Bank of India. 

— J. L. Warden. 3rd Jud^e, Small 

Canso Court. 
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rumpcrt, Agent Austro-Hun- 
n Lloyds, 
arshall. 

Douglas, Partner Ritchie, 
Steuart and Co. 


39 A. J. DeGa. 

49 Thomas Caijicnter. 
49 John Muniment, 
IE. M.’s Mint. 



Anstey Boad. 

— J. E. Rodger, Partner Cutler, 
Palmer and Co. 


Warden Hoad. 

43 A. R. Scoble, Advocate-General. 

— Col. J. A. M. Macdonald, s.c. 

— Major D. B. Young, Presidency 

Paymaster. 

— John Gordon, Secretary Bombay 

Cliomber of Commerce. 

— T. 3. Weir, Surgeon, Health 

Otilcer. 

— J. M. Campbell, .Partner John 

Mitchell and Co. 

— R. S. Campbell, Assistant W. and 

A. Graham and Co. 

— F. Forbes Adam, sign.- per pro 

W and A. Graham and Co. 

— J. 11. ■ ey, Solicitor. * . 

— (>. A. Barnett, Auditor G. I. P. R. 

TO. V/. Keilv. 

H. I. P. Thompson, Secretary to 
Agent G. J. P. Hail wav. 

— 1 C. G. Kemball, Puisne Justice. . 

— Sir C. Sargent, pnGne Justice. 

— J. Marriott, Barristor-afc-Law. 

81 1. Macfarlauc, Solicitor. 

00 R. Y. Hearn, Government Solicitor. 


Bellasis Boad, Byculla. , 

5 J, T. Brown. 

. E. E. Maidinont. 

10 A. R*. Gordon, Assist. Commissioner 
Paper Currency. 

E. Mcncsse, Barter Menossc and Co., 
Auctioners. 

13 T. Rowland. 

11R. Baumbach. . , 

It. K. Remington. 

15 C. P. Cooper, Senior Magistrate of 
Police. ' 

10 F. A. Rowland, Assistant,Rowland 
find'Co. . • * ' , 

39 J. A. Forbes. Partner Forbes A Co. 
C. H. B. Forbes, signs per pro 
Forbes & Co. 

W. F. .Knapp, Surgeon. 

A. A . Buchanan, Assistant Forbes 
and Co. 

Clare Boad, Byculla. 

2 J. H. Glfislcin. 

4 G. p. Harford, Engineer. ' 

9 Dr. T. Blanev. 

— - Mn or P. Walsh, Acting Supt; 

ILiuse of Correction. 

* C. Mapp,. Deputy Supt. Houso of 
Correction. 

10 J. Sehmuck. 

IS Pcv.G'. C. ReynelL 
— C. Banks, Supt. Education Society's 


Mahaluxmee Boad. 

90 Charles Freoborough. 

James CluIon. 

William Wus worth. 

91 R. Baker. 

93 Henry Condor, Trufflo Manager 
G. I. P. Railway. 

9^ Willoughby LeGcyt. 

Grant Boad. 

— W. E. Gordou, Deputy Accountant-J 
Geueral. , 

7& C. 8tovens. j 

B. Brock. I 

29 E. Freobom, Manager Steam I 
** Bakery. 

37 M.'DoHima. I 


Nesbit Lane. Byculla, 

6 .f. Adler. 

— E. G. Almond. 

— H. Grogan, Assist. Mofus3il Com¬ 

pany. 

10 W. Richardson, Partner Richardson 
and Co., Iron Founders. 

41 J. Davidson. 

J. W. Howoll, Court-kboper. 

50 T. orvis. 

52 Sidnoy Smith, Surgeon to Coroner. 

Bareli Boad. 

2 Ruv.'ffohn Urquhart. 

W. Simpson. 

H.-McLogan^ * " 
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V\ /Oi 

ST OF EUROPEAN INHABITANTS OF MALABAR niLL, &C. 


McDonald. 

»tt, Manager Gas Co. 


Mazagon Road. 


Parell Government House 
Gate Road- 

3 E. W. Ravenseroft, Acting Chief 
Secretary to Government. 

— D. B, Goatling. 

P. Pearson, Assist. Ewart, Latham 
and Co. 

J. Latimer. 

— Governor’s Bungalow. 

H. E. the Gov, r <>f Bombay. 

G. R. Wodehou-o, Private Secretary 
to H. K the Governor. 

Capt. J. P. E. .Urvoiso, Military 
Secretary to II. B. the Governor. 
C. S. Clo-e, Surgeon to H. E. tho 
Governor. 

Cant. A. Currie, Commandant, of 
H. E. tho Governor’s Body 
Guard. 

Parell Tank Road. 

15 W. L. Galpine, Cashier P. andO. 
Company. 

— T. B. KirkVinm. 

— F. P. Strunack. 

W. Morrin. 

John Campbell. 

CM. T. G. Coles. 


Baboola Tank Road. 

A . C. Watts, Registrar Sadder 
Ada whit. 

Rev. Ward Manle. 

10 W. Movlan, Inspector of Steam- 
% Boilers. 


C James Flynn, Translator High 
Court. 

— Surgeon T. L. Craister. 

— A. Edginton, Deputy Commis¬ 

sioner of Police. 

— Surgeon G. Y. Hunter, Acting 

Surgeon to the Jail and HouBe of 
Correction. 

19 Captain Smith, late Superintendent 
of Tanna Jails. 

21 R. C. Smith. 

— J. P. Baird. 

Mount Road, Mazagon. 

— C. Poole, signs per pro Peel, 

Oassels and Co. 

— J. F. Spencer, Clerk of the Small 

Cause Court. 

— R. Roberts, signs per pro Owen 

and Okcll. 

A. Inverarity. 

J. Wallis. 

Love Lane, Byculla. 

11 L A. Watkins 
24 J. L. Turner. 

W. H. Lovett. 

— R. P. Bruuton. 

W. Howurd. 

Victoria Road, Mazagon. 

14 C. Mathew s. Chief Eugr. K. M.'s 

Dockyard. 

15 E. D. Sassoon. 

10 A. Sassoon. 

— G. F. Henry, Supt. P. andO. Co. 

G. D. Henry, Ai-.-iot. Storekeeper 

G. I. r. Railway. 

— Lieut. G. B. Hcwett, late 1. N., 

Dock Master, Bombay Marine. 
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From 


And Back. 


fi g 3 2 

P.P 

-fi-l 


a 

o 

I 

« 


70 


1 0,1 4 0 10 


R.&.jILaJftiJ&a' 

Upper Co la/ba. St Am) near tiie Church to— 

Light House or Middle Colaba . 0 11 0 7 0 6 0 

Apollo Bonder .. ..1 0 0 11 o 7 0 

ElpUinstone Circle .I 4 016 0 10,0 

Lower Cola'ba Stand near the Cause 

WAY -TO - 

Upper COlaba Stand ... '.. 0 11 0 7 0 

Light*House .1. 0 t 0 11 0 

Elpl\instone Circle ... ... ... ,.-0110 70 

APOLLO BgNDER STAND TO— ' I I 

Filphinstonc Circle . ...0 110 7JD 

Lower Colaba or Bpree Bunder ..s' ... 0 11 0 7 0 

Colaba Memorial Church.• ...1 0 0 110 

Light 'Honso 

Apollo and Marine c tref.t Stand — 

( AUfur's from thi* .'•(and are the same as from 

. 

Tnii Kl?jhn8toke Circle'Stand opposite 
' Tim Mint to— 

Lowor Colaba . .- ...0110 70 

laba narrbweet part '... ... 1 00 110 

C^iiaba Memorial Church . '...1 4 0 12,0 

Light House . l 111 3 0 I2O 8 

D11oboeTullao, the Market Stand, or the 1 ' 

N/'I. Lines.« . 0-11 0 70-50 3 

Hon. 3. Sriukei -ett’aHome.Girganm Road,' J 
. Pydhotfm 6 Stand, or Musjid'Bunder. 1'0'<7110 7,0 4- 
Portuguese Church Stand, Falkland Road,I 

TwoTankt, Sir J.-J. Hofrpital, or County * . ‘ 

Gaol .. 1 6 0 16 0-10 0. 6 

Chowpatty, Ganxudoroo Stand. Tardeo * 

Stand, the Bvculla Clnb, tlie Byeulia 
Railway Station, or Maragon Castle ... I 11 1 
Junction of thr-N^pcan and Warden R<‘tds, ■ *' 

Knrobftjfu. Hill, Victoria Garden;?, the . 

Mouftt - r Mazugon' Bunder . £ is 1 

Mal.*il to IHl) Stand, Breach Candy Stand, 

Cbmefmoogly Police Station, IheRetruU, 

• , or thu Bpehch... 


Rji. R.n. R.n. R.a. 


:n 


10110 7,0 
si 10 no 

141 6 0 I60 


10 11 0 7 0 
8 1 1 0 11 0 
1 0 11 0 70 


6 0 
7 o 
60 

so 3jr ion'o 70 
co 31 1 0 no 70 
81 1 c 11 0 


6 1 14 


1 (5 0 14 


1 0 11 0 7'0 

-. si 10 no 

6 1 141 3 0 13 0 


60-120 7 

' r 1 . 

6 0 16 0 -o; 

V- 


2 61 121 30 12 

; 1 1 

1 10 11 0 7 0 6 


81 

2 1 


1,0 11,0 6 


6 0 16 0 


,2,71.101 10108103 


2 ,911^1 3 *0 11 
82 2 1 6 0 14 

■ i . f 

7 1 100 16 






















PARES TOR SH1GRA1IS, BUGGIES,. CXBSj.&C. 


From 




And Ba< 


* S' »‘T‘ 

ails 

f-MS 

~ c'2 a 
.30 | "■ 


Titb Elpiiixhtowe Circle Stand opposite 
ins Mist to-(c-0«/*) . 

MalnbnrPpmfc, half-way aorqsa theBreach 

* 4 . Candy Cansowny, the Lall Baugh Stand, 
■ or tlie Breach Police Station, 

^ Wbrleo Hid or SeWree . f 

- Worlae Slnicc^, or \Yu<Jdn,la.-..' 

•Mnhimor Sewree .... ... .. 

Tnu Fjilke Fountain 'StInd, Entrance 
- of CnuBCft .SttaRT.. 

( The fare? from • this Stand corrrspdh^ U'itl 
thosc*from the'FljfhiAstone Circle) 

Ramtabx Raw, ..arrosirs ' tue MuficirAi 
OreicBs. „ 

(Fares from tfiis Statfd. Correspond with thosi 
from the Fere Fountain Stand.) ... . 

TftF Esplanad^Gtand, Entrance of Baza ai 

STBEEf. ^ • 


<■ TO— • • 

. 'Apollo Bunder * .t. .. ' ... ... ...0 ll'O 7 0 

- Gun-Oarri.'urc A trency. 1 0,0 11(0 

Colabn Memorial Church ...' .. r ... 1 8 1 

XJght House. ... .2 0 1 

Ifon. J. Sunkorsett’s House, Girgdnra 
Road, Cowjisjeo -Pa toll Tank', Pyrtbpw- 
nee, or Chinch Bundhr • ...0 11 

Portuguese Church Stand, Falkland Road, 

Two Tanks, Sir J. J. Hospital, or Count-v 
Gaol. 

Chowjxitty Gaumde.vec Stand, the Ryculln 
Club, the Bycullfc Railway Station, .or, 

Masagon C; "tie ... ... 1 

Junction of tin Xcpclm aijd Warden Roads,! 

Ku/nlmllp. Hill. H’lircteo Stand, /Victoria’ 

Gardens, the Mount or Mazagpu' Bun¬ 
der ... * <.: ... - ... ...in 

Malabar Hill'StatiA, Breach Cnndy- Stand, • 
tho Broach. Retreat, or Chi;,I hpOogly * 

Police Station. , 4 ... -... Z l 

Malabar Point, midway^ncro-s the Breach ✓ ' L 
• Candy Cauemwiy, the I.all Baugh Stand,! * 

i Hie St • ... 2 -7 h 1" 1 

Worlce Hill, ISargaum, or Sewn,... J n 2 3 1 


1 

R.a. 

R.a. 

R.a.’ 

R.a. 

R.a. 

2 13 

1 14 

C4 

0 12 

4- 3 

3 8 

2 6 

l 9 0 15 

f 5 4 : 

4 3 

2 13 

1 111 2' 

;« * *; 

5-1U 

3 12 

2 8 
' 

1. 8 

8'7* 

' 




* 










- 


I s ir: 


R.n 


R.a. 


R a. 


50 
7 0 
00 11 (1 
5 0 14 0 


oo no 70 '4 


6 0 16 0 100 


l .3V) 12 0 ' 7 


3 13 1 1-11 2 

8’I 5 1 7 

3 2 13 1 11 

22 4 
' 


1 0 11 0 
81 i,o 


01 6 0 12 


ir6 '/o 


1 • 8 


/ 0 . 6 


l- io ji o e 


l CO 16 o 9 


2 9,1 '13 


1 90 It 


3'3.2. 2 1 CO 11 


J t 

0 0 15 0 

i J 1 - i- d J 

LO IQ 3 102 -7 1 10 0 16 
uo itB is.«a -ai 5 


Bullock Carts. 
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MACLEAN’S GUIDE TO BOMBAY, 


From: 


Borer Bunder Bailway Terminus Stand 
to— ( cont ' l .) 

Worleo Sluices, or Mutoonga 

Mahim or Sion . 

Dhobee Tullao Stand to— 

Elphinstono Circle, Portuguese Church 
Stand, or Chinch Bumler . 

Chowpatty, the Gaumdeveo Stand, J. J. 

Hospital, or County Gaol . 

Junction of the Nepean and Warden Bonds, 

Kumballa Hill, Tardeo Stand, B,\culla 
Club, Byen 11a Railway Station, or Muza- 

gon Castle . 

Malabar ITill Stand, the Retreat, the Breach 
Victoria Gardens, Mazagon Bunder, or| 

Breach Candy Stand . . ..1111 

Malabar Point, half-way across the Breach 
OAndv Causeway, the Lall Baugh Stand, , , 

or the Broach Police Stand ... 2 21 0 0 

Worloe Hill or Sewreo . 2 13 1 14 1 

Wo rice Sluices or Wuddala. 3 6 2 61 

Mahirn { r Si . . \ 

Market Stand' to — 

Klphinstone Circle, ThackoordwarTemplo, I 
Sir',]. J. Hospital, or County Gaol ...0110 70 



15 0 9 3 3 2 21 6,0 14 

•10 12 4 3 2 13 1 14 i 3 

ft 0 15 5 4 3 8 2 5 1 7 

3 1 5,7 0,4 16 3 4 2 0 


5 0 3,1 


1 00 11 


I I 

10 11 0 7,0 

O 1 1 n 11 A 


|0 7 0 4 1 8 1 l o 110 6 


The Portuguese Church Stand 
Pydhownbb Stand to — 

Boree Bunder Railway Terminus, the 
Cross Apollo Hoad, Portuguese Church 
Stand, the Grant Road Theatre, the 
J. J. DhurruruEalla, the Byculla Syna- 1 
gogne, or the Mazagon Police Court jO 110 7 t 
Elphinstono Circle. Chowpatty, Gauiu-j 
duvoe Stand, Tardeo, the Victoria Gar- 
d n ■. or Mazagon Bunder.. ... 1 00 110 

Junction of the Warden and Nepean 
lb ti'I s, Kurabiilla, Chinehpoogly Police I , , . 

Station, or the Brcnch Candy Stand 1 60 150 100 C3 2 1 6j0 15j0 9 
Malabar TTill Stand, the Retreat, the 
Breach, the middle of the Bre ach Candy 


fi'o 31 10 110 70 6 
7 0 4^1 « 10 HOC 


Causeway, or tlie Ball Baugh Sumd 
Love Grove or Malabar Point 

Sewree ot Worloe Hdl. 

Worleo Sluices or Wuddala. 

Biota of Mfthim ... 


1 

...12 


11 l 30 
21 CO 
... 2. 81 11 1 

3 2 2 2 1 

4 8 3 1 2 


Tho l'arua to other places aro tbo some as from the 


120 72 10 1 12 l 30 11 
15 0 9 3 3 2 2 1 COli 
30 II 3 122 ftl 12 1 1 

6 0 111 43 32 21 5 
0 1 3 0 13 4 0 3 1 1 13 
Dhobee Tullao Stand. . 
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Maclean’s guide to Bombay. 


Fnotf 



And Backl 


g £ S £ 

'£ o!3 2 
£ ac S 


Byculla Railway Station Stand to— contd) 

Love Grove, the Retreat, Chowpafcty, 

Sewree, Naigaum, or Elphinstone 

Circle.. 

Wnrlec Sluices or Wuddala. 

Mniiim or Sion. 

Victoria Road neab Albion Place— 

{Fares from this Stand correspond with those 
from the Byculla Station Stand.) 

PoiiTUGL'ESE Cnuncn Stand to— 

Junction of the Warden and Nopean 
Roads, Kumhalln Hill. Tnrdeo, the J. J. 

Hospital, Pvdhownce, or Dbobco Tullao. Olio 
»x Hill Stand, the Retreat, the 1 
Breach, Breach Candy Stand. Bvculln 
Railway Station, Mazagon Castle, or 

Borce Bunder. 1 

Malahar Point, half-way across the 
Breach Vo Hard, the Victoria* Gardens, 

Mazagon Bunder, or Elphinstone Circle. 1 
Lovo Grove, or the Lall Baugh Stand 

Worlce Sluicea or Parell . 

Sewree ... ... ... ... ... 

Maliim or Sion. 

Tnr. Grant Road Station St.and to — 

TJic Retreat, the Breach Police Station, 
the Breach Candy Stand, Thakoordwar 1 
Temple, the Byculla Club, the Two; 

Tanks, orCowasieo Patel! Tank.0 11 0 

Malabar Hill Stand, Dhobce Tullao, the 
Market Stand, Chinch Bunder or the 

Eycnlla Railway Station .1 

Malabar Point, Mama Hajanec, the Vic¬ 
toria Gardens, Mn-zagon Castle or Boree 
Bunder Railway Terminus .. ...I 

Lall Baugh Stand, Tank Bunder, Elphin 
stone Circle, or Mazagon Bunder 

Pnrcll . . .. .. 

Worlec or Sewree . 

Mahim by the Breach Causeway ... 

Sion . 

Tim Mazagon Bundes Stand to— 

Mazagon Police Court . 

Musjul Bunder, Byculla Railway Station, 

Victoria Gaxdciia, PydlJOwnee, or Two 
Tanks.1 00 110 


R-a. 

R,a. 

R.a. 

1 

R.a. 

R.a. 

! R.n. 

1 

1 11 

1 3 

1 12 

O 7 

2 9 

1 12 

2 10 

1 11 

l 1 

n 11 

4 0 

2 9 

3 12 

2 8 

1 10 

1 1 

5 in 

3 12 


,0 50 3 


00 110 70 i 


0 15 0 10 0 
1 11 1 30 120 
...2 71 101 
.. 2 13 1111 
... 4 11 3 2 2 


R.a 


R.n. 


0 J1 
0 


71 0 


1 0 11 3 
4 0 12 4 
3 1 5 7 






70 50 3 


00 11 0 70 4 


0 11: 

o 

0 5 

l 1 

0 11 

o n 

1 60 15' 

0 9 

1 12 1 30 11 

2 7 

V 

1 0 


3 2 13 1 M 1 
0 4 11 3 4 2 


t 1 0 11 0 7 0 5 


1 81 10 11,0 0 


6 0 15 0 100 6 2 2 1 6 0 16 0 0 


1 II 1 3 0 12 0 7.2 0 

2 71 10 1 
2 13 1 14 1 


...3 13 2 
...4 6 3 


. 0 110 


1 12 l 3 0 11 
1 0 u[3 10 2 7 l B 1 0 
40 12 4 3 2 13 1 14 1 2 
111 0,6 123 142 in 8 
4 0 13 4 9 3 1 1 14 


0 l 

50 3 


7 0 *1 


1 1 0 11 0 7 0 6 


l 81 10 llu 
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TARES FOR SHIGRAMS, BUGGIES, CABS, &C. 


From 


R.O, R.a. RrU. R.a. 

Tub Mazagon Rl'ndeb Stand to—( confd.) 

Lall Baugh Stand, Portuguese Church 
Stand, Tnrrtoo Stand, Ohuniitn Kiln, 

Grant Road, Thakoordwur Temple or 

Fi-h Market . 

Pmvll Tank, Breach Candy Stand, Cfynv- 
patty, Dhoboe Tullao, or Boreo fonder 

Railway Terminus. ..Ill 

Sewree, Naigaitra, the Breach, the Re¬ 
treat, or hiphiiLstono Circle •••2. 2 1 6 0 15 0 


l -EL 

4 S’ 


0 15 0 100 C> 


1 3 0 12,0 7 


—§L 

And BuckS^-*^* 


2 cj a? o 

If u 

•J o —* gj 

jQ > 'J1 c 


O 

M 

I 

.a- 


R^.-ll.a: R.A. £.a. 

I J- 'I ' 


I 

21 


0 0-154)' 5 

kr 

2 91 12-r 3 0 11 

! I 

3 2 21 CO 11 
3 2 13 1 .141' 2 


°A 


Ijovc Grove Sluicee K or Malabar Point •*... 2 13|I 111 40*1: 

Mahim or Sion ... . 

Tub Takdko Stand to— 

Junction of the Nepean and Warden 
Roads, Kumballa, Chowpatty, Portu-; 
gnese. Church Stand, the Two Tanks, 
the House of Correction, the-Breach or 
half-way across .-the. 'Breach Candyj 
Causeway ... ... ' *' 1 « 

The Retreat. the Hon. J., Sunkcrsett's. j 
House, C.irgaum Itdad. Pydhownee, I 
Mazavron (mile, or Victoria Gardens 1 0 l 11 0 7 0 
„ Malabar Hill Stand. Bhobee Tullao > 

, Oarnac Bunder, Muzngon Bunder, or . 

Lidt Bunch . <1 60 160 100 62 *2 1 Ha) lf,» 9 

Mulabnr Pumt, Elphin-tone Circle, Lowjoe i I | 

Castle, Love Grove Sluices, or Boree^ \ I 

23uiui«;r Railway Terminus..1 111 ^0 • 2 0 7,2 21 


•1 3 2 13 1 14 1 2 6 6 4 3 2,13 1 11 


t 10 11^> ^0 & 

! ' 

i ?;i io no ^ 


... 2- 7 1 101 
“ 3 22 21 

... 16312 


4 4 113 
4 0 13 4 

J 


12 t 80 n 
7,1 101 0 
3 2 2 1 
9.3 11 1-4 




Sewree or Wudilala 
Mahim by the Breach Causeway ... 

Sion .. — • 

Tnn Malabar Hill Stand to— . 

Chowfnttty, or the Retreat .... .0 110 70 50 S i ,10 110 70 6 

Onumdevce Stand, Portuguese Church 

Stand, or Hu-Breach Police Station .. l 00 lro 70 4 4 l 1 81 10 110 

.Tbnkoordwar Temple, Breach Candy, or 

Turdoo Stand. i l 

Phol.ce Tullao, Pydhownee, t\ic J. J 1 
Hospital, or half-way across tho Broach 

Oftndy Causeway .d 11 l 

Born- Bunder Railway Tofminus, the - 
'hitfall Port ugueso Church, Muzagon, 
the Vkrtgriu.Uardenfl, or Mama Haju- 

nee ... 2 

Strangers’ lines, Rlphtostone Circle, or 
SunabUoo Maliadeo Parkunw ... ... 2 


0 15 0 10 0 0 2.31 0 0 15 0 


-I I 

3 0 12 0 7 2 


9112 1 30 U 


2 1 


6 0 15 0 0 3 3 2 2 1 'flu 14 


7 1 10 1 10 13 10 2 


i 101 
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maclean’s guide to Bombay. 


From 



Tee Malabar HrLL Stand to— {conul.) 

Lftll Baugh Stand . 

Porell Tank . . 

Wnddala . 

Sion or Mahizn . 

The Breach Candt Stand to— 

Love Grove, the junction of the Nepean 
and Warden Roads, Gaumdcveo, or the 

Byculla Club . . 0 

Sumboo Mahadoo, the Retreat* Chow- 1 
patty, Portuguese Church Stand, By-} 
culla Railway Station, or Two Tanks 1 
Mathfir Paekareo, Worlee Hill, the Mala¬ 
bar Hill Stund, Thukoordwar Temple, 
P.vilhownce, the County Gaol, Mnzagon 
Castle, or Victoria Cardens .. • •• t 

Worlee Sluices, Dhubee Tallao, Musjid 
Bunder. Mhzigon Bander, or Lall 
Baugh Stand... . •••■ 

Borvo Bum lor Railway Terminus, or the 
Af*>llo Road near the Cross . .. 2 

Elph ins tone Circle, Strangers’ Lines, or 

.. 

WudilaJa or Bewrce . 

m by the Breach Causeway ... 

.. 

Tin: Lall lUnoir St^nd to— 

Pared Tank, or Victoria Gardens... 

Nnigauin, ortlio J* J. Hospital . 

WudJula, Sewn.--, Worlee Sluices, Ttirdeo, 
tlto Nawab’s Mosque, Bhomly Bazaar, 
the Chinch Bunder, or the Mazagon 
Bnnder l 

Mabiouga, Worlnv, Breach Candy Stand, 
Gaumdeveu Stand, Portuguese Church 
Stand, Pydhownoe, or Maajid Bunder... 1 

CUuwpatty or JDbobed Tallao .2 

K irce Bunder Railv, ay Tcrminas.2 

Mahim, the Kiphinstone Circle, Strangers’ 

Lines, or Malabar Hill Stand .2 

Malabar Point or Sion.3 

The whole day from sunrise to sunset ... l 


R.a. R.a. R.a., R.a. 


13 1 
8 2 
32 
42 


14 l 
6 1 
ia i 
82 




And Back. 



Sl 


R.a. R.a. R.a. R.a. 


•i'O 12 4 3 2 13 1 14 l 2 

9 0 15*5 4 3 8 2 51 7 

14 i 2 0 5 4 3 2 131 11 

5 1 8 7 14 5 4 3 8 2 4 


110 70 50 3 
0 0 11 0 7 0 4 

I I 


1 1 0 11 0 7,0 5 

l SI ) o no 0 


0 0 15 0 10 0 0 2 2,1 CO 15 0 0 

h i 

12 0 7 2 9 1 12 1 30 11 


... 3 
2 
4 

.. jo 

...d 


111 

21 

71 
22 
13 1 
15 3 

110 
0 0 


30 ; 


60 150 03 32 2 1 60 14 


| 


10 1 
21 
111 
4 2 

70 

110 


J 0 llh 10 2 7 1 10 1 0 

On ltd H 3 3 2 21 5 

4 0 12 1 3 2 13 1 111 2 

3 1 5 7 6 1 15 3 4 2 0 


60 3 
70 4 


6 0 15 0 10 0 6 


1 1 0 110 70 5 
1 8 1 10 11.0 0 


2 1 6 0 15 0 0 


111 3 0 12 0 7-2 9 112 1 3 0 11 

2 1 60 15 0 9 3 3 2 2 1 6 0 14 

7 1101 10 11*3 10,2 7 1RU 0 

131 141 4 0 J2 4 8 2 131 141 2 

2 2 2 1 GO 11 t 11 3 3 3 21 5 

1 47 8 5 0 3 Oj ... i ... I ... | ... 


An v of the ubovoLnti' tinned conveyances detained bv the hirer, shall be pm^ 
for as fellows : -11 annus lor a B Ingram with two Horsed, 7 annas for a Lao 
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RATES OF BOAT FARES FOR BOMBAY HARBOUR. 

^grarn with one Horse, 5 annas for a Buggy, and 3 anna 3 for a Bnlioc! 

( our Cart for each Hour of detention. 

For any distance ndt included in the above/the fare'shall be. fixed accordin 
to the foUpwing rules':—11 annas for a Shigram with tivo-Hoiscs, / annas for 
' Cab or Shigram \yiih one Hwrse, 6 aimsxs for a-buggy, and 3 jufnoB for a Bullock 
or LabQur Cart for eveiy nfijo hr fraction of a milo over und ubovp Hny number 
of miles completed. • 


fi r :th four Ilamals.. 


SCALE'OF PALANQUIN FABES. 


For any distance not exceeding four miles’, the 
. same fare as for a Buggy,, with four annas 
for each hour’s detention. 

The whole day, from sunrise to sunset, Rs. 2-8. 


With six Ilamals . 


For any distance exceeding four miles, the snmo 
* fare as for a*Cab, with hix nnnas for each 
. hour’s detention. 

* Xho wilolo clay, from sunrise to sunset, Its. 3-8. 

Conveyances discharged between any two of thefubove fares to pay tho hicher 
; J or *? sta ? ce > a Buggy taken fi-om Lall Baugh Stand to between Malabar 
Hill Stand and Malabar Point will be paid Rs. 1-2. 


RATES OF BOAT FARES FOR BOMBAY HARBOUR. 


beats' licensed under act vi. of isaa. 



Fa i* 

Sr a. sox. 

Hoy- 
soox. 

Jolly Boats. 

Crew 6 
men. i 

Crew C 
men. 

In Harbour per dirr ....* , 

Rs. A. 

1 8 

Rb. A. 

O Q 

Half *a dav under (»ImurH ... . . 

1 (* j 

u O 

1 *k 

JPrip to a ship in tho Ilurixmr, and then 1 discharged . 

Trip of 2 hours..~. 

0 6 I 

0 12 ‘ 

0 10 
* 1 h 

Every additional hour. . 

0 3 1 

1 u 

0 4 

Trip to n vesrd below tho Middle Ground . 

0 It 

1 4 

Ditto and back . .. 

1 t 





po? 
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eb Boats. 


Season Limits—Fair Season 
from 1st October to 31st 
May; Monsoon from \8t 
June to 301A Sep Umber. 


Fair Season. 


Crew 

13 

men. 


Crew 

ll 

men. 


Trip to Panwell or Tanna ... 

Ditto Col sett Bunder. 

Ditto Bhewndy, Basscin, 

or Nagotna . 

Ditto Klcphanta or 

Butcher’s Island . 

Ditto on board of a ship 
in Harbour, and dis¬ 
charged withn 4 hours .. 
Ditto ditto 2 hours .. 

Ditto on board of a ship 
below tho Middle Ground. 
If detained for more than 4 
hours until the hire comes 
to u day charge, per hour.., 
Per da 3 '. 


Rs. 

9 

11 


Crew 

9 

men. 


Crew 

7 

men. 


Monsoon. 


<8L 


Crew Crew 
13 12 

men. men. 


Crew 

9 

men. 


Crew 

7 

men. 


A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Bs. 

A. 

Rs. A* 

XI*. 

aJ 

Irs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

14 

0 

,2 

0 

ll 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

11 

0 

10 

0 

15 

0 

13 

0 

12 

0 

11 

0 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8 

3 

0 

2 

8 

2 

0 

6 

0 

4 

8 

3 

8 

3 

0 

12 

2 

4 

1 12 

1 

4 

3 

8 

3 

0 

2 

8 

2 

4 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

7 

0 

6 

1 

5 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

C 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 10 

0 

j 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

7 

°i 


1 

* 

0 

4 

0 



Fair 

! Season. 

Monsoon. 

Dinghies. 

1 

1 Crew 4 

1 men. 

' Crow 4 
men. 

In Harbour per day . 

Half a d;iy under 0 hours.. ... 

Rs. A. 

2 0 

l 0 

Rs. A. 

3 0 

1 8 

Trip to a ship in the Harbour, and thero discharged . 

0 8 

1 0 

Trip "F8 Vinr-t .. , . .-... 

0 10 

1 0 

JOVf >v v additional lionr . - . 

0 2 

0 3 

Trip to a vessel below tho Middle Ground . . . . 

Ditto H n d b»u;k ..... 

0 10 

1 0 

1 4 

2 0 




■ 

SUMDOOKS AND TONIES. 

Crew 2 
men. 

Crew 2 
men. 

Trip to ti ship in the Harbour . . .. 1 

^nd biO'lf ,,, .. .. ..... 

Rs. A. 1 
0 3 

0 5 1 

i ^ ‘ aoc 

All day ......... 

1 0 

1 l 
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Jawpliwt rfempales. 



AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN LLOYD’S STEAM .NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 


OFFICES—ELPUI.NSTOJfB CIBCLB. ' 

A. C. Gumpeet, Agent. 

PASSENGER RATES FROM BOMBAY. 

(Dp Passengers' Steamers.) _ (Bp Cer/go -Steamers.) 




1st Class. 2nd Clai.'. Deck. 

To Trieste . .C15 0 . . £35 0 ... £18 0 To Trieste 
To Port Said.£32 0 
To Suez .£30 0 


Cabin. Deck, -with Food. * 

_ ..£10 0 ...... £15 O 

. £25 10 ... £13 2 To Port Said..£30 '0 . £i3 2 ' < 

. £24 U ... £12 6 1 To Suez . £28 0 5 > > 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION'COMPANY. 

OFFICES—ELPniNSTOSE CIRCLE. 

W. Nicol & Co., Agent. | Wu. Gordon, Manager. ' 

RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY FROM BOMBAY. 



From Bombay to 

Reserved 
1st Class 
Ono 
person. 

Reserved 
. 1 r ( ’hi . 
Two 
persons. 

. First 
Class. 

ISnropQai 
Servants 
or Second 
Class. . 

x Deck, Na' 
tives* or 
l Native 
Servants. 


Coast & Calcutta Linc- 

I?3. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Ra., 

Ra. 

293 

Carwar ... . 

140 

175 

70 / 

' 36 , • 

^ 12 

418 

Mangalore . 

1«0 

200 

« . 

**40 y 

1 'V 5 

488 

Carmanore . 

180 

225 

| 90 

46 

r is' 

632 

Calicut or Beypore. 

200 

250 

100.^' 

so. ; 

17 ' • 

016 

OjcLiin or Narrakel. 

840 

300 

130 

.60 -'1 

23 / * 

S40 

Tuticorin. 

310 

425 

160 

80* ! 

' ;i0 

895 

Colombo . 

3 tO 

425 

170 

85 1 

30 

1208 

Negapnium. 

400 

600 

220 

110 i 

yj 

1280 

Pondicherry . 

400 

576 

2 W) 

120 j 

45 

1365 

Madras. 

500 

625 

230 

115 

84 

1611 

Masulipatam . 

600 

760 

290 

1-45 

60 

1641 

Cooonada.. 

640 

• 800 | 

320 

160 

68 

1729 

Bimlipatom and 







Vizagapataru.1 

600 

626 ( 

339 

165 

*60 

2171 

Colenttft .i 

700 

870 

370 

175 1 

133 

610 

Knrrachee . 

200 

250 

100 

■ 50 ‘ 

16 


Cr nadur 



130 


20 

800 j< 

Persian Gulf Lino- 





1025; 

Muscat .,.. 

250 

600 1 

160 

100 1 

26 

1275 1 

Bunder Abboa .... 

300 

600 j 

200 

120 I 

SO 

1400 




220 


33 

1695: 

Bualxir© . 

375 

760 

260 | 

150 

40 

1806 

Fao .. 



, 2*0 1 


43 

1916 I 

Bussorah.. 

4)2 

826 

290 

166 1 

45 
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INSULAE AND ORIENTAL STEAM NAYIGATIO! 
COMPANY. 

OFFICES.—PAMFABT I50W. 

A. Beylis, Superintending Purser. 
W. Newel], DcckmaEtcr, Mazngen* 


% 


'. Hekey, Superintendent. 

F. D. Parker, Chief Assistant. 

H. ii. Barnes, Superintending Engi¬ 
neer. 


RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY FROM BOMBAY . 




■U 

11 



*S 


p 

>j <— 1 


c_ 

o u 
p o 


< 

CO 


-p 

C 

•§ g« £ 

Rs. | Ra. 1 Rs.! Rs. 


Married rcuplo; Rs Rs. 

Reserved. 650 13501550jlCOO 1060,1600 

Gentleman or Lady | | 

Reserved. m\ lWO1160 1200 1200 1360 . 

ltd Class . 100,600,580 CU>, 630i C30.120 200 3G0.3iM 420 4_0 540 350 

2nd Class, and Eu- 


O U , 3 

>> i ^ 

o w | ci 

U <. | U 

Rs Rs Rs 


2 

tc 

c 

55 

O cb 


l |r § 

fci I M 0Q 
P 

^ ' ,-T ' c 

s ||g : o 

t§|l M 

Rs' Rs' Ra* Rs' Its 


ropottn tkrv.-inta. 160 270 310 
Native Servants 76' 135; 160 


Deck passi ngers ... 50 1G7, 
1st Cl. NntS vc do ... 1 J 50. 375 


■ | ■ i | ; i ■ . 

3< 0 520 370 GO 100 15'»jl70 21)0 200 310 200 260 270 


Rs 


400 


2 $ 
< & 


Rs 


i-iO 


160, jUO 185' 30 60 75 85 ... 130 155 100 152,135 
1 40 67 ICO 100 ... 1401E0 ... | ... ... 
00150 225 225 .. 315 405 ... i... |... 
* Passenger.- for Batavia ore transhipped at Singapore to one of tho steamers 
of the Netherlands India Steam Navigation Company. 

For Children under three years free, above 3 and under lo years, half faro. 


RUBATTINO STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 

offices— 9, ntanrcM stbext. 


C. Cbondosa, Agent, 


PASSENGERS* RATES. 


To Aden. 

6UC3 . 

Port Said. 
Messina . 
Naples..... 
Leghorn .. 

Genoa . 

Marseilles 


(Inclusive of all Transit Fees through tho Canal). 


1st Class. 

2nd Class. 

3rd Class 

£22 . 

£15 " 


£4 


30 

22 

. 8 

i 

38 . 

24 

p» .... 

9 

1 

fiO . 

31 

» s 

14 


60 . 

31 

\*| .... 

. 14 

'p 

50 . 

34 

. 

. ' 14 

1 

50 

34 

A 

. 14 


62 . 

36 > 

. 1-MO J 



Children under 3 years—Free of charge. Children not above 10 years—Halt 
Fare. 























































Aba Ram-ctt, 17. 

Abbas youmdijodccnTyabjce, 21. 
Abdool Rohinmn, 27. 

Alum, !•'. Jj'., t, 38. 

Adams, W., 10. 

Adler, J.,3-. 

Ahmed LujLa, Y, 31. ^ 

Aldr-djo, S ibn u and Co., 1, 2, 22. 
Allan, A., 10, 31. 

Alii Ab.tooJa, z7. 

Almond, E. G., S3. 

Alsen, C. Li., 2. 

Alai:n, Xiicbj and Co., 2, IS. 

Ambaram Kem'-ram, g.g.it.c., 30. 
Anderson, S. \V., 61. 

Andrade. A. P., a.G.si.c., 30. 

An .jus, R., 2. 

Angus, Son and Co., 2, 22. 

Annun 2 ration, J. J., 31. 

Aotone, 1)., 2 >. 

Arduseer Bomoujee Honnusjeo Wadio, 

11 . 

Ar laseer Barjorjeo and Co., 11. 

Arda.seor Ryramjoe, 1J. 

Ariasscr Curaotjeo Dady and Co., 21. 
Ara l secr i'ramjeo, 11. 2i. 

Arda^eer Framjea Moos, 7, IS. 

Ardasoar Hjrinusjoa Ch.noy, 7. 
Ardaseer Jumsotjeo, IS, 22. 

Ardnseer Jarasetje.*, o.o.icc., 30. 
Ar.Uweor Uowrojoo, 11. 

Ai’.ta-Gjr Kustomjee, 26. 

Ar lesh.r, B. Knp i .m, 21. 

Ashburuor, L. Li., 27. 

Ashley, A. E., 4. 

Asquith H.id Co., 11, 31. 

Asqu.ta, F., 30. 

Ascncram Satharam, 30. 

Atkm-un, G. t i>, 24. 

Atmaram Jagnu nil K ; rtikar, 31. 
Auuaram Pandoouifng, g.q.u.c., 30. 
Atmaraia Bagoon mid Co., 2 4. 

AvaucK A S., 24 . 

Azovedo, F., 21. 

B. uni A. G jrmurj . o, 7. 

Baiham :ui J Co., bl 
Bab l-jii i:ii Mungcali, 31. 

B.U?y, E., :U. 

Bu.ly, W. W., C. 

Ba:rd. J. p.,30. 

Ba -;er. R., OS. 

Bain Man pea h Wag]6, 34 


Balchuud Tnrrachund, SO. 

Balcnaiina V. N. Kimkar, 19, 23. 
Balcrustna Sucenram, G.G.ai.c., 30. 
Bahuur, M., 9, 30. 

Balia Gavind, 20. 

Ballard, Col. J. A. 38. 

Bamanjoo Mnncckjee Punthukco, 7. 
Barnes, C , 26 . 

Banu.ijoa Merwnnjee and Co., 29. 
Bapoojee Dossabhoy Joshee, 30. 
Bapoojee llurmasjee, Bennett and Co, 
2 - 1 . 

Bapty Brothers, 11, 27. 

Barnett, G. A., 3$. 

Bates E. and Co., 1, 2, 15. 

Buu try, anl Co.. E., 2, 10. 

Bauinoacb, R., 0, 33. 

Baylay, L. li., 30. 

B. C. Badurjeo, 11. 

Beenurdasa Arabaidas, 7. 

Ball, Bran Jcnourg and Co., 1, 2, 23, 
Boll, Luis, 17, 31. 

Benn and Bakc-f, 22, 20. 

Bonn, O. E., 4. 

Bennett and Co., 18. 22, 2i. 

Best and Moms on, 28. 

Best, W. J.. 21. 

Boy is, C. A., 5. 

Bhicoo Eozba and Co., 11. 

Bmkujee Nowvuje*. 30. 

Bhimjoo Girdhm, 7. 

Bhujwandas Munmohuadaa, 19, £3. 
BiCKerdike, ft. E.. 4., 

Bicklo, J. 37. 

B.ckuoll, li., 17, 23. 

B.khujee llustjmjeo, 20. 

Bj-eh, L. If.. 6 27. 
ft Jeevun ee Mehta, 13. 

Black hall, W. ft. J)., 0. 

Blaekmore, F., 22, 28. 

Blanohaid, a., 17. 24, 38. 

Blaney, T., 30, 38. 

Bodmer, J. E., 3, 33. 

Bnovey, J. H. C.,38. 

Bolton and Co., 12. 23. 

Homan ieo Pot^aabhoy, 19. 

B -m injuo D *sabhoy and Ca., 34. 

Bomuu iee F ram) 00 Oama, 13. 

Bumanjeo Jeejoebhoy a Bonn, 13. 

I Buinanjoe Nnsaervruajee, 33. 

Booth, T. K . 2. 12, 25. 

] Booth and Co., 2. 
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5 and Co., C-, 2, 17. 

I Sheplierd, 22, 29. 

, F. do, 37. 

X J., C. 

Brandenburg, J., 37. 

Brain on, 11., IS, 24, 36. 

Breslaucr and Co., 19. 

Britto, A. II. de, 22. 

B. It. ifody, 7. 

Brock, B., 33. 

Brock, R., 3. 

Bromley, T., 14, 26, 37. 

Brooke and Co., 11, 26. 

Brown, R., 37. 

Brown, F. L., 26. 

Brown, J. T., 31, 38. 

Brown and Co., R., 29. 

Brown, R , 17. 

Browning. W. E., 11, 24. 

Brunton, R. P., 39. 

Bryce, J. A.. 6, 37. 

Buchanan, A. A., 39. 

Buckley, Capt. F. C.,' 37. 

Burlroodct n Tyabjee, 16. 

Burj< ■ rjoe Doriibjee, g.o.m.c., 30. 
Burjorjeo Framjco, g.o.m.c., 30. 
Bunorjeo NuH-rvraniee, 19,29. 
Burjorjee Rustomjee Botvlewolla, 2S. 
Burjor ec Ruttonjee and Co., 16. 

ns, 19. 

Bushby, J. C and Co., 2, 14. 

Bushby, W. 13., 2. 

Byramjee and ifcrwanjee, 25. 
Byramjeo Bhikajeo, 30. 

Byramjee Hormuejoe, 13, 22. 

Byramjeo Jewanjee A Co., 25. 
Byramjee Manockjce, 25. 

By ram joe if anchorjer-, 25. 

Byramjee Nowrojee, g.o.m.c., 30. 
Byramjeo Nusserwanjoe Servai, 23. 
Byramjee Pallonjoe, 17. 

Byramjeo Pestonjee, 13, 25. 

Byrne, 0. II., 5. 

Cairn a, it. D., 9. 

Cameron, L., 9, 36. 

Campbell and Co.. J., 2, 19, 31. 
Campbell Mitrholl and Co., 1, 2, 12, 23. 
Campbell, J. M., 33. 

Ocunpbe'l, R. S., 39. 

. 

Carpenter, T. :u. 

Cush. M F. and Co., 11. 

Chalk and Turner, 17, 24. 

Chalk, F.. 36. 

Chalmers, J., 9 
Cheatham, II. 13., 3. 

Chooneolal Xfotila), 80. 


<8L 


Chundoolal Muthooradas, Dowlutj 
31. 

Claridge and Co., G., 19, 29. 

Clark, R., 9. 

Clason, II. and Co., 1, 2, 13, 13. 

Close, C. S., 39.' 

Clulon, J., 33 
Cohen and Co., 20, 30. 

Coles’,. Col. T. G., 39. 

Collett and Co., 25. 

Collett, J., 19. 

Condor, H., 39. 

Continho, A. if. C., g.o.m.c., 30. 
Coobare Dulcha and Co., 26. 

Cook and Co., A., 17, 31. 

Cook, H., 37. 

Cooper and Co., 39, 24. 

Cooper and Co., W., 21, 30. 

Cooper, C. P., 38. 

Cowasjee Brothers, 7, 13. 

Cowasjee Dim-haw, 25. 

Cowasjee Hormusjee, 30. 

Cowasjee Jamsetjee, 11, 26. 

Cowasjee and Munockjee, 20, 26. 
Cowasjee and Nunscrwanjee, 26. 
Cowasjee isuwrojec, o.g.m.c., 30. 

Cow asjee Nu«8erwanjeo Ivnnga, 30. 
Cowasjee Pestonjee, l.m., 30. 

Cowasjee Sorabjec and Co., 15, 32. 
Craigic, L\-ncb and Owen, 11, 24. 
Craister, T. L., 39. 

Crawford and Boevey, 22, 24, 38. 
Crawford and Co., 18, 24. 

Crawford, L. t 37. 

Crawford, R. L., 5, 37. 

Crockett. W. T.. 3. 

Cummulsey Prcmjce, 26. 

Canha, (>., M.n., 30. 

Cunningham,' A. I)., 3. 

Currie, Capt. A., 39. 

Cursetjee and Ednljeo, 23, 26. 

Cursutioo Cowasjee, 19, 28, 32. 
Curseticc D. 29. 

Cursetjee Framjce Khorey, g.o.m.c. 
Cursetjee Framjco Khory, 25. 

| Cursetjee Jewnjco Mhow, 19, 32. 
Con>i:tjeo ilnnchorjec’s Sons, 10, 26 
Cursetjee Nusscrwunjee C'uma and 
: Co , 7. 

j Cursetjee Rustomjco iYudia, 26. 

Cutler, Primer and Co., 3, 13,28. 

! Dudabhoy Boraanjee, 25, 29. 

| Dadubhoy Cowa-sjce, 19, 26. 

Dudabhoy l>o?nbhoy Cftimi, 24. 
pMlabh'-y llormnsjee, 21, 26. 

Dadabhoy .faiuset ieo, 20. 

Dadabhoy Kustomjee, 12 
Dadabhoy Kuttonjoe and Co., 26. 


30. 
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Mat W M., 31. 

|mh Kuttoujee Cliinchgur, 30. 

, L., 9. 

lividsoc, J., 38. 

D’Oarvalho, Dr. S. A., g.g.m.c., 17, 30. 
d. Odnietjeo tfajoo, id. 

Do Bahlie, Madame, 20. 

DeConeeico, A. P., 30. 

DcUa, A. J., 38. 

Deopchund N ale baud, 30. 

DeLima, M., 38. 

Denison and Go., 17. 

Doojee and Hurruckchund, 30. 
Dcsohomps uud Co., 21, 30. 

De Silva, Anl mio.! 0. 

Dg Souza, J. P., 20, 30. 

DeSouza, J. F. D., 2i. 

DeSouza, P. J. L., 30. 

DeSouza, S. J., 19. 

Devidas Luloobhoy and Co., 20. 

Devjee Gungadhur, 11. 

Dhirajrum Dulputraln, g.g.m.c., 31 . 
Dhirujlul Muthuradas, 31. 

Dhuujecbhoy Cur.-tjeo Dnln.ll, 13. 
Dkunjeebboy Rub tom joe and Co., 13,32. 
Dickson, J., 2. 

Dins haw and Shapoor.ee, 30. 

Dlrmhaw Dadublmy Ghundy and Co. 7. 
Dinebaw llomiusjcc aud Co.. 11, 21. 
Dinakaw Sorabjoe and Co., 7, 19, 21. 
Dixon, Cupt., 11, 23, 23. 

Dodds A Co., IT.. 13. 

9 Doolittle, F., 11,20,31. 

Dorabjeo Oooverjee Mnjoo and Oo., 20, 
29. 

Dorabjeo Eduljoo, 13, 32. 

Dombjee Jam.- ijce and Go., 21. 
Dosabboy Dozen oo, g.g.m.c., 31. 
Dosabhoy Menvauji • and Co., 7, 21. 
Dosabboy Ookcrjeu, 10. 

Doughty, J., 20 . 

Douglas, J.. 20, 37. 

Douglas, C., 6, 38. 

Drury, C., 23. 

D'Silvu, S. X., 13 
Dyal huttonscy, 11. 

Dyrnock, W., 30. 

Early, T. W., 9. 

Ebrubim Abdoola. 18. 

Ebrabim Abdoola and Co., 31. 

Ebrokiin Abdool Currmi, 10, 30. 
Ebrahim Adeinnily, 1:» 

Kbrahim Hussein aud Co., 20, 31. 
Edelsnm, S., Is, 25. 

Edginton, A., 39. 

Edmonds and Co,, 25. 

Eduljoo Cursefcjee, 30. 

JSduljeu Corsci 4 eo Boyce, 20, 2« 


"V 

(fii 

’o., 7, 12, liJlJ 


Kduljee Frarajeo and Co., 7, 12, 

Ednljee Furd onjpe, Id. 

Kduljee Muneekjee Setna, 20. 

■ Eduljco Ntuv-erwaujee Colabawalla. 20, 

28. 

Ednljee Xu^senvanjee, g.g.m.c., 31. 
EduJjoe Ookerjee Cassinath, 20, 26. 
Kduljee Pallonjee Dot: L walla, 23, 29. 

; Kduljee Runtomjee, 20. 

Edubeo Sbuptjorjoe, 28 , 32. 

Edwards, T., 27. 

Jfllniore, J. S. aud Go , 12. 

Bnderjee Gulabehuna, 2d. 
i Ksperanee, S. 1)., 18. 

Ksubjet* Admnjee, 19, 29, 31. 

Ewart, Latham and Co., 1, 3, 12. 

Ewing, K., 1. 3, 37. 
l'uehin, P., a, 37. 

J'Vrkecrupft Lingupa Hebul, 31. 

■ Fakeerjee Dinshaw, 30. 

Furuhiun, 15. F., 3. 

Furnhum and Co., 3, 14, 15, 23. 

Fairan, C. F., 1U, 24, 37. 

Farran, L. A., 10. 

Favre* Leu Ira and Co., 16, 28, 29, 32. 
Fellows, W. 13., It. 

Fenner, H. A., 23. 

Fernandez and Co., D., 19, 25. 

! Fiedler, O., J, 37. 

Fin lay son, 1)., 9 37. 

Finlay, Muir and Co., 1. 3, 16. 

Finbt>, Scott and Co., 1, 3, 11. 

I Fischer, F.. 6. 

Fisher* H. j). and Co.. 3, 14. 

I Flanagan and Cur ruins ee XIooljce, J., 
12, 26. 

; Fletcher mid Smith, 22, 24. 

Flower, E. \V., “ “ 
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In* offering this book to the public.. ! wish to disclaim for it any 


other merit than that it is a careful, ard, if not a complete, vet at all 
events, so far as it goes, an accurate digest of such information as I 
4 have been ablo to collect, by dint of hard reading and personal 
observation, concoming a city which I have known familiarly for the 
last fifteen years. I have avoided crowding tho pages of the Guide 
with references ; and I will only mention hero, amongst the numer¬ 
ous works I have studied in order to obtain materials for this book, 
Aitchison’s Treaties , Anderson* s English in Western India, He cron’s 
n" Ha tic Researches, Mill and Wilson*s History of India , Grant Huff*s 
v story of the Mahrattas, Or me* s Historical Fragments , Forbes* s 
' atal Memoirs, Hcber*s Narrative, Hamilton*s Hindostan, MUbiirn’s 
ital Commerce, Macpherson*s Annals of Commerce, Hoyle*s Hist r-nj 
e Cotton Trade , tho Wellington Despatches, tho Wellesley 
ches , Fryer's Travels, Ovington*s Voyage to Surat, Carst^n 
• * '*s Travels, Vincent’s Periplus, Yule's Marco Folo, and, amongst 

'cial papers, Warden’s valuable Memoir on the Land Tenures 
/, tho Bo .bay Administration Reports, especially that i’*»r 
/3, ^nd Dr. Hewlett’s Census of Bombay. 

all tho first fonr chapters of the Guide I am solely respon- 
In compiling tho “ Description of tho City of Bombay” 
• been greatly assisted by Mr. Collett, of tho Bonday Gauche, 
Mr. MacPherSon, of tho samo office, I am indebted for tho 
mB of tho Festivals held in Bombay and of tho Queen’s 
have also to thank many outside friends for generous and 
silvan to mo in the preparation of what I hope will 
' dard “ Guide to Bombay.” 

with tho Guide a viow of Br^hptr ] JU {, 

» *■ « jn to afford a satiBfae r ei> 






ADVERTISEMENT.' 



I then tried to get a photograph of 'the Queen’s 
>st exquisite work of art in Bombay, for ilio frontispiece; but 
the Statue *o surrounded with, bamboo pole 3 at present 
that the photographer could do nothing with it. I must, therefore, 
throw myself on the indulgence of the public, and a^k them to 
forgive my breach of promise in this matter. 


J. M. MAQLEAK. • 


Bombay Gazette 0 ft ice, 

November 1, 1875. 
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,ERRATUM. 


At page 11U it should have been mentioned that thp. firstf C - . 
Mill was started by the Bombay Spinning Company in 1854. ' V s 
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